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Introduction 


What we have needed ror decades and what we must haye sgon isa 
period of vigorous research on written discourse and the composing 
process. For too long a time, many rescarchers assumed that the 
most important kind of inquiry wae pedayopical researeh. that the 
Most signiticant hind af question was: What nia terial and procedures 
willimprove students’ work in written Composition? Underlying this 
question was a further assumption that we did, in fact, have an 
adequate understanding, of the term: composite, that ory primary job 
was determining the effectiveness of specificiastrug tional materials 
amd procedures. rather than finding out exacth: whol infermagon 
and skills teachers and researchers ought to be concerned with. 
The fallacy of such an assunyption becomes appareat almost any 
tine we test the precepts that have informed most of the teaching of 
composition in this century. When Richard Meade and W. Geiger Ellis 
11050) examined a number of published writings. they ciseavercd 
that some of the methods of paragraph development expounded in 
popular composition texts simply were not te be found in actual 
pieces of writing-at least not in the large aumber of published 
writings they examined. fa more recent study Richard Braddock 
(1974) discovered that certain conventional assumptions about the 
use of topic sentences were not borne out by an analysis of published 
expository writing. In Te Composiny Processes ot Tioclith Graders, Emig 
examined the actual composing processes of protessional Writers and 
skillful student writers: she Found that, conventional advice notwith- 
standing, itis not always necessary to write. complete Outline before 
beginning a draft. Although most composition texts are concerned 
chiefly with matters of organization and style, the testimony of 
successful writers see, for example, Peter Elbows Werth atid 
Feachers indicates that the basic problem in writing is discovering 
what one wishes to say, not simply deciding how best to present ideas 
that already exist, fully formulated, in one’s mind. Other writers and 
writing teachers--among? them Donald Murray, a Pulitzer Prize 
winners argue persuasively that rewriting or reforniulation of early 
drafts enables writers to discover and shape their meanings, an 
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utterance, a process of selecting, and refining that ogeues while 
writers are actually putting words on) paper? 

Whatua eee learn fram observitys sue cessful writing teachers 
batchoas ohn schultz. Philip Sopate, Kenneth Kook, Renneth 
Ncrome, Hhot Woagriten. and Herbert Kahp? How do they 
proceed? What assumptions tre iplicit ta their proceda foe anal 
reemanete” Pdoie can wee tear Pisa seUAp tobe What ref Wwe 
feat from these teachers bse red Hans about their own 
etundents? 

Posy Gan Wwe draw upon other cdyet iptires stich ae developayerntal 
pevohola te help us refine abd pursue tae les is We dre 
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What new procedures seem espee 


tions? Are there methodoloyies thac seem likely te be parricuy 


: larly helpful as we pursue new nes of inquiry: 


Writers of the chapters in this book raise all of these questions ~ 


and more gest wateerescarchers might yo about aswel 
them, Although they present a variety of perspectives. they share 


with each other and the editers of this bookone audueiouetaint.; that 


and sug 


become va standard reference in English education. After surveying 
much of the then exiting research in composition, the aurhers. 
Richard Braddock, Richard Llovd-lones. and Lowell Schoer. cane th 


rs 


the rather disnmfal Gonchision that “today’s research in Composstiea, 
taken as a whole, may be compared ta chemical research as it 
emerged trom the period al alchemy: some terme are being defined 
usefully, a number of procedures are beings refined, but the field asa 
whole is laced with dreams. prejudices. and makeshift operations” 
ip. Fl faa ettert te remedy this sittition, Braddock aha his 
coauthors outined basic-problems im conducting, research if e€ompesl 
tion and shewed researchers how te refine the “structure and 
technique’ of their studies. 
The present volume differs irom this earlier twork in tye tints 


* 


portan ft respoe ts: 


1. Braddock et al proceeded by summuariving existing research, 
and by identifying Hive exemplary comparison -group research 
studies. By contrast. contributors to this volume reve: very 
little research except insofar as it helps explain the mesy lines 
of inquiry being: developed in their chapters. Further, when 
authors in this volume describe anticipated or ongoing res 
search studies, they are net concerned with illustrating cons 
ventional methedologies. Ratner. their intent is to etipysest 
what seem like useful ways we might begin to Tift Curse|ves 
out of Our Own ignorance 

When Braddock et al. identified new questions that seemed 
likely to lead researchers into “unexplored territory,” they 


Taw 


emphasized the sort of pedayogical, comparison -group studie’s 
mentioned earlier, Atthough they raised questions (esi, “What 
that could lead to basic 


is iovelved in the art of weiting: 
research, the emphasis in their book: certainly in the five 
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studies they revieweyl at length was on studies that appar- 
ently assumed we already had a thorough understanding of 
written products and processes: Unlike researchers cited by 
Braddock ef ab. contributers to this calnee make no such 
assumption. Rather. they raise questions that invite: us te 
fexamife, test, and modify our basic assumptions about writ- 
ten composition. Ultimately, comparison-yroup research may 


enable us togmprove instruction in writing, but that research 
must be informed by caretully tested theory dnd by deserips 
by which that 


~ We 3 i = 
tions of written discourse and the processes 


discourse comes inte bein. 


Chur contibutian t to this volume, writtha in coll boration with 
Cynthia Courts, begins the close questioning, of basic concepts in the 
field, After a brief introduction fo resent dist ourse theary, we 
suysest in the first chapter ways researchers Mig ht test that theary 
directly by nlontifying and questiqning some of the theory's major 
assumptions, We also ask researchers to consider one crucial episte- 
Molowuih assumption: whatever rest ‘archers learn is tentative, sub- 
ect ta continual revisions perky ips qhy most difficult thing re- 
searchers have todo is accept this teHfativeness and be willing to 
participate in this onsoing: revision, g 

In chapter 2. James Britton both explains some of the theor V 
underkving his own research ia composition and poses some ques- 
tions that need careful investigation. In his previous work, Britton 
has set up three “function categories for writing: transactional, 
evpressive, and poetic. He describes these categories and points out 
several questions arising from the distinetion Keen and 
transactional writing. eat, Do different types of writing, place differ- 
ent demands on veriters? Does each tepe of writing make somewhat 
differeat demands of readers? Britton also asks questions that deal 
with the stages of the Composinys process: What is the role of 
tineubation” in the writing process? Does it have equal importance in 
both poetic and transachonal writing plow can researchers investi- 


white the process of articulation the process of actually putting, 


* 


words on a page? 


Richard Young reminds us in chapter 3 that researeh questions: 


vrow out of the theories that researchers accept. An.important 
consequence for rese arch on composing has been the absence (of 
work on the problem of invention — the problem of discovering what 
one wishes ‘fo write about - because, as Young points oul, many 
researchers have based their investigations on a theory of rhetoric 


that lartely ignores invention. Young describes four theories of 
: | 


we 


ay, 
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as: What theory (or theories) 


Invention ant) raises such questiens 
seOihe most adequa te? By whatecriteria auld we jurdpe the. adequacy 


i perspective influence out 


of these thearies: How would a histor 
eiiaasaie of these se! i theories 3 uf inve ntion: He alsa Teminds us that 


oe & test, as well aS LISe, ni a ‘That u ate our ree 


arts 


In cha ptertpkoren Barritt. and Barry Krell draw upon recent work 


in developmental psychology to outline differences and similarities 


between written composition and speech; they also describe several 
basic themes in developmental psychology and raise research ques- 
tions arising from these themes. Barritt and Kroll conclude by 
Amtuing: that we should) not restrict ourselves to any one research 
methodology. Like Barritt and Kroll Janet Gav (Chapter ai shows us 
hoy tege beyond the usual boundaries and familiar questions of our 
oy? disciplines. Rather than referring te rhetorical theory or exist- 
ing research in written composition, she concentrates on quite 
different areas of inquiry. her main question being, What is psycho- 
logically and physiologically’ organic to the composing process? 

In chapter ©, Walter Petty advocates a more conventional ap- 
proach: study of the processes young children use to compose in 
school classrooms. Fle recommends that we proceed by ()) observing 
the act of writing, including interactions among students and be- 
thyeen students and their teachers during, writing, and afterwards; 
(2) observing. the effects of environment on writing: (3) interviewing 
writers; and (4) studying children’s choices of topics. Petty encour- 
agesoas to study carefully only a few students ata time and to report 
out data and conclusions as case studies, 

Although concerned with the entire process of composing, Donald 
Murray (chapter 7) focuses primarily on revision, the. stage at which 
ome has completed an initial draft and is ready to try to “understand 
jad communicate what has \begun to appear on the page.” Based 
upon his own experience and that of other professional writers, he 
discusses four major ways writers may go about developing a 
Meaning which they can communicate to a reader, He poses a 
number of questions and procedures that can lead to aclearer under- 
standing of revision, and he suggests how research findings may 
inffuence the wavs writing is tothe. 

Gabrei Della-Piana’s chapter conveys an) important attitude 
toward research and research procedures, in addition to raising new 
research questions and ways to pursue them. In chapter 8, Della- 
Diana recoenizes the complexity of the research problen ns he is 


interested in. and fies comelusion warns atdlrist asscnings t that one 
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mincht toodly learn all there ts te know about the Composing process. 
A» do Barritf and-Krollin chapter, Della-Piana points out that we 


need not examine the composing process from 4 single theoretical 


_per=pective or with a single research procedure. Thus, in his diseus- 


sien of revision, Della-Piana details a) variety at ways we might 
Froitfully explore this aspect of the writing process. 

The vollectian concludes with two chapters by individuals who are 
nat themselves researchers bul who offer ideas and insights re- 
agarehers wall find provocative. A poet, essaviet. and teacher, Phillip 
Lopate concentrates in chapter 9 on the problems young children 
ing the 


have in siartime fo write in classroonts, sarticularty in nak 
: f \ 


Cteansition trom talking with the group te composing alone. These 


problems amply a number af questions researchers will need: to 
explore in the years ehead. Instead of spelling out these questions, 
Popate ce aletter tous made this observation: “Pwould rather have 
ny espertential descriptions exert an evocative’ influence on [the 
reader of this velume}, and let him take whatever he wants from 
them qa advance his thoughts. than try to: bluFE my way down 
researhoavenues forwhich Phave noe methodological training, back- 
ground and deve” : 4 

lohn Sehulty (chapter £0, like Young in chapter 3,478 concerned 
with the problem of invention, West like Young, Schultz assumes that 
one may identify Conscious, Knowable strategies which can stimulate 
the process. He describes a specific set of teaching procedures what 
he refers teas Story Workshop’. illustrating them with numerous 
references te actual workshop sessions. His advocacy of these 
procedures should aot dlind us: te the unusual and compelling 
assumptions underlying his program. Yor example, Story Warkshop 
erties that de creative process can be enhanced by a director who 
corhes workshop participants, saving them directions ta help them 
perceive more fully the eypericnve they will eventually write about, 
What accounts for the apparent offectiveness of these directions? Is 
ita omatter of the substance of the difector’s comments! Or is it 
symaply a chatter of a student having ap audience that makes some 
Sortok response not necessarily those S¢ hulty deseribes- -to his or 
her cdeas? What would happen i the role of the director were voricd 
or clinunated? Isa director more important tor seme people than 
others? Tn developing as a awriter, does one go through stages when a 
director is especially helpful Cor unhelptube Ts direction more useful 
at some Staves of the composing process than at others: Are there 
hinds of direction that are clearly more helpful than others? 


lust saver the sheer number of dssuniptions, theories, methods, 
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and questions relevant to composing, achieving a better understand- 
ing of our field will be difficult, We will have to raise questions that 
heretofore have seemed unaskable; we will have to devise new 
procedures for obtaining answers; and we will have to be patient and 
allow these new techniques time to yield the answers we seek, Most 
difficult of all, we must be prepared to accept a provisional under- 
standing of our field with new questions and procedures far outnum- 
bering undisputed facts and proven methods. Such new questions 
and procedures are the main concern of this book. 
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1 Discourse Theory: | 
Implications for Research 
in Composing 


Lee Qdell 
Charles R. Cooper 
Cynthia Courts 


State University of New York at Buffalo 


According to Warriner’s English Grammar aml Compesition—a typical 
practical stylist handbook, perhaps the one most widely used in public 
schools—the chief problem in writing well is choosing language, 
syntax, and organizational patterns that are consistent with the 
practice of “educated peuple,” those whose speech and writing 
define “good English.” This practice, supposedly distinguished by 
such characteristics as correctness, conciseness, and clarity, is appro- 
priate for every situation in which one is “writing carefully.” In all 
these situations—"serious articles, ‘literary essays,’ essay-type an- 
swers on examinations, research papers, and formal speéches”—a 


writer adopts a polite, earnest persona that is eager not to confuse or 


offend an audience that has assimilated the principles of standard 
English. By and large, the writer’s chief purpose is to present 
information and ideas in a clear, orderly fashion to an audience that, 
so far as we can determine, has no emotional investment in either the 
writer of the piece or in the subject being discussed. In judging 
writing, Warriner makes the assumption that the qualities of “good” 
writing remain essentially the same, no matter what the mode or 
purpose of the writing. 

dt seems pointless to attack the point of view epitomized in 
Warriner’s text: we can just let LA. Richards (1930) dismiss it with 


his phrase “the usual posteard’s worth of crude common sense.” We 


refer to Warriner only because his text helps clarify by contrast a 
new. set of assumptions about discourse. It may not be accurate to 
speak of these assumptions as a new paradigm; the present state of 
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discourse theory nv only be, as dames Kinneavy (971) claims, 
“preparadigmatic.” Phere is ne single set of terms and oo single we ll- 
established, widely shared body of Knowledge that constitutes mod- 
ern discourse theery. But we may at least speak of an cmerginy 
paradigm since differcnt scholars are exploring theories that overlap 
in interesting and useful ways. [a the remainder of this chapter, we 
shall discuss two of the major assumptions of this emerging: pora- 
digm and then suggest four different kinds of questions that should 


help researchers test and refine these assumptions. 


Assumptions in Current Discourse Theory 


Aewmption bopioe adic. Typically, practical stylist handbooks 
pay a great deal of attention te the modes of discourse narration, 
description, exposition, and arydmentation - but say relative Iv little 
about the purposes of discourse. These texts do refer to the purposes 
of individual sentences (asking questions, making statements, ete); 
their discussions of analysis and argumentation also imply persuasive 
Or intormative: purposes. Vet these texts do not discuss other 
purposes suchas expression, nor do they explain how different 
rhetorical purposes might influence one’s choice of diction, syntax, or 
mode, 

Recent discourse theory, by contrast, yives a great deal of atten- 
tien te purpose in discourse. Kinneay Vv ilOT Pious so far as to claim 
that “purpose in discourse is all Important. The aim of discourse 
determines everything else in the process of discourse” (p. 48). This 
interest in purpose docs not suggest that modes of discourse are 
unimportant, But Kinneavy does argue that the modes are important 
only as the means by which one attempts to accomplish a given 
purpose. Skill in narration, exposition, or description is of little use 
unless that skill serves same larger rhetorical purpose, Conse- 
quently, Kinneavy asserts, “both a theory of language anda theory of 
discourse ..oshould bec rowned with a viable framework of the uses 
lor ssciniiaatal of language” fp. 38). 

Scholars disagree as to how we might categorize these purposes. 
James Grittom: describes ‘three om Yor purposes of discourse— 
expressive, transactive, and poetic~ while Kinneavy identifies Four 


expitessite. literary, porstasive, and referential, Since Brittan’s 


theory appears later in this volume, we shall concern ~ourselves 


_ chiefly with Kinneayy > work. . 


According, te Kinnéave (1°72), the aim of reference discourse, 


which inclides scientte. exploratory, and informative discourse, is 


Lo 
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to “designate or reptoduce reality” (p. 39). This discourse type is 
characterized by such qualities as concern for factuality, compre- 
hensivenes od careful use of inductive and deductive reasoning. [ts 
chief focus subject at hand. By contrast, persuasive discourse 
focuses on the audience; the aim is not to designate reality but to 
induce some practical choice or to prompt an action (physical, intel- 
lms simply to articulate 


lectual, or emotional). Expressive discours 
the writer's personality or point of view. Unlike persuasive discourse, 
expression makes little effort to bring about change in the oudience. 
The primary goal of literary discourse is neither to discover truth nor 
to induce change nor to display the writer’s own attitudes and ideas. 
Its purpose is rather to create a language structure “worthy of 
Ippreciation in its own right” (p. 3e), 

For Kinneavy, attempts to accomplish these four different pur- 
poses entail different thinking processes and result in pieces of 
discourse that have distinctive stylistic features and organizational 
patterns. Consequently, as beth Kinneavy and Richard Lloyd-Jones 
(1977) suggest, it may be that skill in accomplishing one rhetorical 
purpose does not necessarily imply skill in accomplishing another, 
that “the writer of a good technical report may not be able to produce 
an excellent persuasive letter to a city council” (Lloyd-Jones, p. 37). 

Assumption Up speaker, stdnect, wu andiewe, As was the case with 
purpose, the relation of speaker, subject, and audience receives little 
direct attention in practical stylist handbooks, Occasionally, these 
texts offer advice that might help one avoid appearing “foolish” or 
illogical, and Warriner in’ particular cautions against losing the 
“respect” of one’s audience. But these texts seem almost arhetorical, 
One makes decisions about diction or syntax on the basis of certain 
principles that are, at best, useful for developing only one kind of 
persona and appealing-to only one kind of audience. Writers of texts 
such as Warriner’s acknowledge that one’s language must be ap- 
propriate to the “occasion” for which one is speaking or writing. 
They assume, however, that Knowledge of the conventions of 
“standard” English will, in Warriner’s words, let a student “easily find 
the answer to almost any language problem he is likely to encounter” 
(p. iv). They never suggest that one may have the problem of 
choosing between two equally “correet” words or syntactic patterns. 

Current theorists, however, assume that one’s choices must be 
guided by a complex awareness of speaker, subject, and audience, not 
by a single set of conventions. Writers such as Walker Gibson (1969), 
James Moffett (1908), and Kinneavy (1971) refer to Aristotle's notion 
that effective persuasion requires one to establish a plausible ethos, 
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create a desired attitude in the audience, and demonstrate the truth, 
“real or apparent,” of the arguments one is advancing. Gibson, 
Moffett, and Kinneavy, however, go well beyond this point of view. 
For these writers the relation of speaker, subject. and vadience is not 
only important in perstiision but is basie to all types of discourse. 
Moreover, Kinneavy and Mottett clearly agree with Gibson's elim 
that speaker. subject, and audience exist in "a constantly shifting 
interplay of relationships. Argument and audience affect voice, and 
the total impact of any communication is surely more or less an 
amalgant of all three” (p. si). 

Moffett and Gibson have tried to describe the different forms 
these communication relationships might take. Both writers assume 
that shifts in the vefatio: ot -peaker ond madre are a matter of “distance” 
between speaker and: audience. Gibson sets up a) centingium of 
speaker-audience relationships ranging from “intimate” to “formal.” 
Rather than attempting to describe stages or discrete points along 
that continuum, Gibson simply talks abeut the relative intimacy or 
formality of the speaker-audience relationship in: specific pieces of 
disccairse. He does not define “intimate” and “formal” except to 
identils come of the Characteristics of the “writerestyle” language of 
formal speaker-audionce relationships and the “tatkerestyle” lan- 
suage of informal relationships. Gibson stgyyests, almost in passing, 
that “the metaphor of physical space,” Le. the literal distance 
between speaker and audience, helps account for the relative inti- 
macy or formality of a speaker-audience relationship (p. 53). This 
notion of physical distance, combined with distance in time, is much 
more fully elaborated in Motfett’s theory, Mottett (1908) describes a 
continuum that begins with interior monologue, in which speaker 
and audience are identical, and moves to dialogue, in which speaker 
and audience are separate but still close in time and space. At 
subsequent points on Moffett’s continuum (see Teaching the Universe of 
Discnoe fora complete description), speaker and audience are more 
and inere remote: one speaks or writes for an increasingly large 
audience, one that is not present and cannot provide any immediate 
response to one's Message. ; 

When he describes shifts ino the refutionship of speaker and subivct, 
Gibson talks about changes in attitude, ranging from “honorific” to 
pejorative, toward a subject. As with his discussion of intimate and: 
formal speaker-audience relationships, Gibson does not try to desig- 
nate specific stages alony the honorific-pejorative continuum, Mof- 
Fett, however, identifies several stages along the continuum he 
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describes. At one extreme, one talks about “what is happening,” 
recording unselectively the phenomena that occus at the moment 
one speaks or writes. As one moves along Moffett’s continuum, one 
writes about subjects that are increasingly remote in time.and space; 
that is, one abstracts from previous experience and reports about 
“what happened.” Then one generalizes about recurrent phenomena, 
about “what happens.” And finally one theorizes about “what willor 
might happen.” As a result of extensive research oi the writing of 
school-age children and adolescents in England, Brittom (1971) has 
elaborated Moffett’s four-staze speaker-subject continuum into 
seven stages: record, report, generalized narrative or descriptive 
information, analogic (low level of eeneralization), analogic, specula- 
tive, and tautalogic. 

In suggesting the diverse speaker-subject-audience relationships 
one may find in written discourse, Gibson does not refer to any . 
theoretical framework. Moffett, by contrast, shows how changes in 
speaker-subject-audience relationships parallel changes in people’s 
intellectual development, a movement from egocentered to decen- 
tered functioning. Egocentric discourse, Moffett says, is charac- 
terized by a speaker talking to him- or herself or af immediate 
audience—a friend, say—about phenomena that presently.exist. As 
one becomes more decentered, one is able to address remote audi- 
ences about subjects that-are not part of one’s present, firsthand 
experience. Moffett specifically denies that any one speaker-subject- 
audience relationship is more important than any other. His interest 
is nat solely in preparing students to write highly decen tered dis- 
course but in enabling students to move easily along the egocentered - 
decentered continuum and to know where they are at any one point 
along the continuum, 


Questioning Basic Assumptions 


2 


’ Recent discourse theory is rith with possibilities for basic research, In 


the next few pages, we shall suggest only a few possibilities, deriving 
our spas from our brief discussion of the purposes of discourse 
and of relationships between speaker, subject, and audience. Obvi- 
ously, our suggestions cannot be exhaustive or definitive. Almost 
every page in, say, Kinneayy’s 4) Teory of Discourse or in Britton’s work 
on discourse theory (this volume and 1971; see also Britton, Burgess, 
Martin, McLeod, & Rosen, 1975) will help researchers raise addi- 


tional questions. 
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How do writers actuaily go about Choosing diction, oyitactic and 
organizational patterns, and content? Kinneayy claims that one’s 
purpose informing, persuading, expressing, or manipulating Lia 
yuaye for its own sake guides these choiees. Moffett and Gibson 
contend that these chores are determined by one’s sense of the 
relation of speaker, subject. and audience. Is either of these two 
chiims borne out by the actual practice of writers engaged in drafting 
or revising? Does either premise account adequately for the choices 
writers make? Do the two assumptions together provide an adequate 
account? Could either or both of these assumptions be muadified so as 
to produce a more satistactory description of the com posing, process? 
Or dowriters make choices that cannot be explained by o considera- 
tion of purpose or of speaker-subject-oudience relationships? 

Are there important differences between the practice of extremely 
skillful writers and less competent writers? Are there Factors (ay. 
previous experience in writing? that influence the bases one uses for 
makiny choices? Do these bases change as one moves through the 
stayes of the Composing, process? That is, might there be points at 
which, say, considerations of purpose are more important than 


considerations of persona or audience? 

Theawork of Donald Grave. (1975), Janet Emig (197 1D, and others 
isee Walter Petty’s chapter in this volume) persuades us that the 
process Of Composing isa very promising area for resea rch. Compel- 


fing as they are, the theories of Moffett, Gibson, and Kinneavy are 


based Jansely on in analysis of writte\ products. IF we are to use this 
theory in restarching, the composing pXocess, it seems essential that 
theary be informed by analysis of this Prxgcess. Admittedly, data for 
this sort of analysis will be hard to obtain. A recent study by Cooper 
and Odell (97e) supports Emig’s claim M971) that even highly 
competent professional writers have difficulty articulating the basis 
on which they make decisions. about what they say and how they say 
it. As one of the profess:eaal writers in the Cooper and Odvil study 


remarked, these processes become so automatic that one is scarcely 
aware of them. Moreover, as Emig (1971) points out, writers’ 
accounts of the composing process are likely to Focus on the writer's 
feelings or on the contest in which the writing took place rather than 
on the decisions and choices involved in the act of composing. To try - 
to aver! this problem, Cooper and Odell made changes in writers’ 
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gyest another way to 


about why they had made certain decisi 
Stadies of the revision process (see pn 


Gabriel Della-Piana in this volume) may s 
explore the process of composing. As we examine successive drafts 


we, were i ane writers to ea tte revisions, eee cane ie 
reasons would they use to justify their choices? Would these reasons 
be consistent with the theories of Kinneavy, Moffett, or Gibson? 

At first glance, the design problems for studies of the actual 
psycholinguistic process of composing a piece of writing seem nearly 
insurmountable. The cognitive processes of composing are complex 
and not directly observable. Consequently, we must study them in 
ways that generate data from which we can make strong inferences 
about the processes. How can we design such studies? Besides the 
procedures in the Cooper and Odell study, Emig’s “composing aloud” 
(1971), and the procedures for studying revision in the Della-Piana 
and Murray chapters in this volume, what can we recommend? We 
can look carefully again at the designs cognitive psychologists have 
used to study such concepts as traces, ideas, associations, schemata, 
structures, clusters, habit-family hierarchies, response strengths, 
strategies, subsidiary and focal awareness, transformations, covert 
trial and error, primary and secondary process thinking, and execu- 
tive routines. In a study of the structure and functions of fantasy, 
Klinger (1971) even makes use of behaviorist notions of operant and 


respondent activity to distinguish fantasy from other cognitive 


activity and to explain the sequential segments in the structure of a 
fantasy. As to particular methodology, Emig (1971) has recommended 
using time-lapse photography or an electric pen to record the 
unfolding of a written piece. More satisfactory than either of thgse, 
we believe, would be to videotape separately the transcription and 
the writer as a piece is being written. From above the writer and ata 
slight angle, one camera could be focused on the writing paper, which 
would be affixed to one spot on a writing table. From the side, 
another camera could be focused on the writer. The researcher 
would men study ne paralle! eer and the aH pee of 


Aiea ole with sds writing situation, to write sev eral pieces each 
of expression, persuasion, and explanation? Using Emig’s (1971) 
characterization of the composing process as a guide, would we be 
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able to observe differences in the process of composi ny For different 
purposes or in different modes! A sabject might oven be willing, to 


make certain Kinds of diary entries in this experimental situation or 


write certain personal letters. 
commending assume that the composing 


The procedares we are f 
process can only be studied asa process we observe ubfolding ia time. 
There remains the possibility, however, thal we ean learn some 
things about the process of composinys merely by studying written 


p roducts.! 


(Questions aha Published Writnis 


What is the most comprehensive yet manageable wo to categorize 
the aims of published pieces of writing? Do we need ty have an 
entirely separate category tor literary or poetic Ove assunie the terms 
are roughly synoaymous) discourse? Ts poetic discourse something 
qualitatively different from, say, persuasive diseouree? Would it be 
possibletheoretically and) practically--to talk about the literary 
qualities Of a piece of expressive, explanatory, Or perstudsive dis- 
course? Qyroas Britton (1O7)) has sligpested, should Wwe classify 
literary Of pottic discourse as primarily expressive, explanatory, of 
persuasive? If we choose Britton’s approach, how di. we classify for 
research purposes novels or long stories that are a mixture of 
expressive, explanatory, or persuasive? 

Another way to pose our basic question here is to ask whether 
readers could be trained to use, say, Kinneayy's description of 
discourse types to distingutsh between pieces oF discuurse, What 
problems might readers have in categorizing pieces of published 
writing according to their purpose? Would these problems lead us to 
refine Kinneavy’s categories? Would these categories lead us to 
ignore distinctions that ive Feel are important? For example, would 
we be forced to lump together under eepression pieces. of writing that 
intuition tells as are quite dissimilar? 

What is the most satisfactory way to categorize the different 
speaker-subject-audience relationships apparent in published writ- 
ing? Suppose one were to ask readers to artange a barge number of 
published writings along the continun (intimate! formal; honorific! 
pejorative) described’ by Gibson. Would teaders be able to use 
Gibson's continua to make reliable judgments? Would there be pieces 
readers could fot locate on either of these continua? Would it be 
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possible to modify Gibson's continua sods te account For all these 
pieces of writing, or would it be necessary to devise new continua? 

Suppose readers were able to categorize published writings ac- 
subject-audience relationship. 


cording to their purpose or speake 
Would expressive writing consistently display patterns of word 
choice, syntactic choice, or thought processes that \welrv substantially 
different from those patterns found in writings tdentitied as persua- 
sive? What analytic procedures would be most satisfactory for 
identifying specific featur s of word choice, syntay, or thought 
processes? For example, would a relatively simple procedure such as 
type-token ration allow one to distinguish betyeorn word choice in 
expressive discourse and word choice in persuasive, literary, Or 
reference discourse? 

In raising these questions about written products, we haye in mind 
studies by Francis Christensen (1997), Richard Meade and W, Geiger 
Elis (r970), and Richard Braddock ChO7-). Adlb of these researchers 
Found that analysis of published writing tended to discredit or 
weaken some of the claims made in practical stylist textbooks, 
Warriner’s text, for instance, asserts that there are seven common 
methods of developing a paragraph. Butt when Meade and Ellis tried 
to identify these methods in published writing, they found that So 
percent of the 300 parayraphs they examined Cron current sou res 
did not allow om of the potterns recommended in Warriner and that 
the remaining 44 percent followed only 2 of the > recommended 
methods of development. 

The research of Meade and ("5 and others argues for a heaithy 
skepticism not directed solely at practical stylist rhetoric: resyarchets 
must test all claims and assumptions about discourse by trying to 


‘apply them to a large number of actual pieces vf published writing, 


(Questions about WWriteny Done va Ditfervitt lee Lye ly 


Are there holistic features (i.¢., what Lloyd-lones calls primary traits) 
that appear ta be characteristic of, say, the expressive writing of 
seventeen yeas olds and that rarely of never appear in the expressive 
writing of nine year olds? If so, exactly what are those traits? De thev 
seem inextricably related to a writer's intellectual development, or. 
does it seem that they may be taught to ivriters of alniost any ager 
Are there atomistic features (e43., qualities of syntax and intellectual 
processes) that seern characteristic of the expressive writing done by 
seventeen year olds but not of the expressive writing done by nine or 
thirteen year olds? We assume, for example, that writers at all ages 
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make use of certaitt basic intellectual processes (contrast and classifi- 
cation, for instance). Yet we have some basis for thinking that highly 
competent writers Use these processes in Ways that differ from the 
practice of less sophisticated writers.* Consequently, we yonder: 
When trying te accomplish a yiven rhetorical purpose, do older 
writers differ substantially from younger writers in their gse of 
certain basic intellectual processes? 

Are there ages at which writers do not vary their writing accord: 
ing to their rhetorical purpose? For example, if nine year olds were 
asked to do several expressive writing. tasks and several persuasive 
writing tasks, could trained raters reliably distinguish belween the 
nine year olds’ persuasive and expressive writings? Could oay Find 
sivniticant differences between specitic Features Of nine year olds 
persuasive writing and nine year olds’ expressive w riting? Would one 
be able to identify wreater differences between the evpressive and 
persuasive writing of thirteon-yvear-old writers! Do writers at 
ditferent age levels have more success with one type of digeourse 
than with others? Could it be, for example, that nine year olds seer 
io have yreatest success with persuasive writing, whereas Seventeen 
year oldy seem to have their yreatest: success with evplinatory ot 
perstiasive writing? 

Ata yiven age level, and within a given type of discourse, do 
changes in the speaker-subject-audience relationship regult in 
changes in the holistic features of one's writing? Do chantes ip this 
relationship result in changes in diction, syntaX, or thought pros 
cesses? Are these changes likely to be more pronounced at one age 
level than at others? For example, when nine year Olds attempt todo 
pelstasive writing, are they as sensitive as thirteen year aldy ta the 
demands of a specific speaker-subject-audience relatianship? What 
features of word choice or syrtas would most accurately reflect this 
sensitivity? Do different discourse types increase the chances that 
writers (at all ages and at specific age levels) will be sensitive ta the 
demands of a specific rhetorical contest? That is, ate writers more 
likely to be sensitive to the demands of a given spegker-supjett- 
audience relationship when they are writing perstisively than when 
they are writing expressively? We have raised these questions about 
writing performance at different age levels because the wark of 
Kellogg Hunt (1905, 1977) and our own experience persuade tly that 
writing performance differs greatly according to aye leye]. Cons 
ceivably, a theory that is borne out by analysis of writing done at one 
Meg Pays Unpuphehed 
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age level might net be borne out by writing done at some other age 


need of substantial modification. 


Questions about Eliciting and clssessing Writing Pertormance 


Should researchers accept Lloyd-Jones’s claim that one’s skill with one 
sort of discourse (persuasion, for example) mixht: be significantly 


researcher were to identify writers who were recognized as compe- 
tent in one discourse type and asked those writers to perform writing 
tasks in a different discourse type. How would their writing differ 
discourse type? Would the writing of public school students reflect 
Lloyd-Jones’s assumption? Suppose a researcher were to give writing 
tasks in three discourse types to a number of students. Would one 
find that students who were rated superior in one discourse type 


“were never (rarely? occasionally?) rated superior in other discourse 


types? 
How should researchers frame a writing task so as to obtain the best 


possible work from students? Must researchers, as Sanders and 
Littlefield (1975) claim, provide a full rhetorical context, that is, 
information about speaker, subject, audience, and purpose? Is there 
any aspect of the rhetorical context that we need not include ina 
writing task? Would an assignment that, for example, specified 
speaker, subject, and audience but not purpoe elicit writing that 
differed significantly from writing prompted by an assignment that 
specified a full rhetorical comext? 

Should we accept Lloyd-Jones’s notion that a given piece of 
discourse should be judged only by criteria that are appropriate to the 
specific purpose for which the piece was written? (Sanders and 
Littlefield accepted this point of view, but results of their study 
provide no support for it) Are there generic criteria for each dis- 
course type? Can we identify norms for, say, persuasive writing 
that will let us make a fair, informative assessment of quite different 
pieces of persuasive discourse? Or must we do as Lloyd-Jones'did and 
‘devise separate scoring guides for each individual writing task? 

In all of these questions, we have been concerned with achieving 
assessment procedures that are valid, useful to students, and reason- 
ably practical for researchers and teachers, Lloyd-Jones (1977, p. 45) 
reports that devising an adequate scoring guide for a single task in 
the National Assessment writing, sample could take eighty hours or 
more. This sort of investment in time and effort is out of the 
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question for most teachers and many researchers. It seems important 
tofind out whether we can make compromises that will let as have a, 
valid but practicable means of assigning, writing, and) assessing 


writing, ability, : 
This attempt to make compromises leads us back te basic theoreti- 
calssues, Suppose researchers were to tind that, for esamply ‘explicit 
- statements about purpose could be omitted from: writing: assigns 
ments without affecting writers’ performance on those assizpnments. 
Ik this were the case, one would have to consider the possibility that, 
at east under some circumstances, purpose in writing might not be 
as important as Kinneavy Gand we? think it is. 


v 


A Final Consideration 
“Throughoutgthis chapter, we have made a number of references to 
specific questions researchers tight pursue. We would be delighted if 
these questions lead to new understanding of written products or the 
composing: process. Yet Wwe assume that questions and understand- 
"ings alike will be subject to continual revision; anexhaustive deserip- * 
tion of writing, performance will mean only that We have exhausted’ 
our own resources for asking and answering questions, not that we 
have exhausted the complexities of our subject. Consequently, we 
share an attitude Moffett has expressed about a segment of his 
leaching He Ubrivere of Discourse: “The theory of discourse that’makes 
up most of this chapter is meant to be utilized, not believed. Lam 
after a stratesfie gain iv concept” (p. 15). We anticipate that the 
process Gf answering, esisting questions or secking support for 
existing, assumptions will lead to new information and new assymp- 
tions Thus, we are interested not only in gaining information but, 
’ “also iy refining our ability te gain information, learning haw to ask 
further questions, and doing what we can to insure that we and other 
researchers continue to make stratesic gains mn concept, 
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2 The Composing Processes 
and the Func-ions of Writing 


hoo, 


James Britton 
University of London 


“Research practices, like those of schools and testing agencies, have 


gometinies' mistakenly treated writing as a single kind of ability, 
regardless of differences in the teader for whom it is intended and 
the purpose it attempts to serve, Thus, Kellogg Hunt (1965) bases his 
index of maturity in writing (the Minimal Terminable Unit) upon any 
thousand words produced j in school by each child in the sample, While 
it may be held that the intended reader in tha children’s minds was 
uniformly the teacher, the nature of the tasks attempted was diverse | 
in a rindom way. He found significant increases in T-Unit length 
from Rrades four ty eight to twelve, but then noted that by his 
measure Faulkner's novels rated 4 high grade, those of Hemingwaya — 
low grade, One might infer that the technique is capable of yielding... 
more information than is to be derived when it is-used in a “global¥ 

way~that is, when writing funetions are ignored. In fact, a member 
of our research team (Rosen, 1969) applied it to functionally differ- 
entiated writings (e. g., a story, apiece of exposition, an argument) 


and came tu a conclusion of a different order, namely that the most. 


able. writers tended to produce the greatest variations of T-Unit 


length from one: function to another. . 
The Writing Research Unit at the University.of London institute: 
of Education was funded by the Schools Council in 1967 for the 


purpose Wf studying the development of writing abilities in students 


throughout theit secondary schooling. Our early studies confirmed 
the suspicion that there were no existing ‘categories adequate to 
describe differences be tween one piece of school writing anchanother. 
Before attempting to:-plot development, therefore, it was necessary 
fo wark out a taxonomy, and it is this first stage that will be under 


fn all have w -ritten kere. [gratefully Schneuia adge the work of my colle agues in the 
Writing, Researeh Unit, Nanty Martin, lr. Harold Rosen, Tony Burgess, Dennis 
Griffiths. Ale McLe al: and BRernaid Ne WESTIE = : 
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consideration in this chapter. In the second stage we made ¢ four- 
year follow-up study of eleven and fifteen year olds in five schools, 
but this 2art af the project is still 
described ina recent publication (Britton, Burgess, 6tin, McLeod, 
& Rosen, 1973), and Lwwill not attempt to summarize it here. Instead, 
this chapter swill take up one or two,points arising from the theory 
adumbrated in the course of the project and sketch in enough of the 


research procedures and findings to provide a framework for those 


ng completed. Ste one is fully 


points. 

We took it for granted that no one set of categories could 
adequately describe differences among school writings and that a 
number of variables would have to be identified and categorized. We 
worked out and applied two such variables and left two others in 
‘limbo. Our data comprised 2,000 scripts covering a range of school 
subjects, produced by 500 boys and girls in their first, third, fifth, and 
seventh years of secondary schooling in eS schools scattered over 
England and Wales, With each script was a brief note by each 
student's teacher indicating the context in which the work was done 
and commenting upon the ability of the class. 

A study of composing processes was focal to the work of the project, 
and, although we had little more than the products to go by, our 
taxonomies were developed in the light of our understanding of 
those processes. We worked on a set of categories that attempted to 
describe the degree to which a writer appeared to make the teacher- 
set task his or her own. At one end of the scale were those seripts 
that reflected perfunctory work, minimal attempts to satisfy de- 


mands the writers did not themselves endorse; at the other end, ° 


remained a very small set. 
We were interested alsoqn the resources a writer appeared to draw 
upon ina piece of work, We found a few scripts in which a student 
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would attempt to tell.a story almost entirely in quoted dialogue. For 


- example: 


“Oh Mummy do vow think it oweuld be all cicht to vend watch 
daddy? Well P shall want some shopping. of wall be chosing, day 
tomorrow. All rasht TP owall so ter vou... © 


Taking this to be an example of extremely limited linguistic resources 
on the part of the writer, we thought it might be possible to plot the 
types of resources reflected in a piece of writing along these lines: 
spoken dialogue, spoken monologue, the written language of stories, 
and a particular written model (author or book). 

I would not say that “degree of involvement” and “linguistic 
resources” are blind alleys, but certainly they remain unexplored. By 


contrast, when we came to tackle two more basic questions about 


writing —Who is it for? and What is it for? --we found both that we 
had as much on our hands as we could deal with and perhaps, in 
terms of the information yielded, as, much as we needed for our 
present purposes. 


“Sense of Audience” Categories 


lt is inherent in traditional educational procedures that where school 
writings are concerned, the answer to Who is it for? must usually be 
the teacher. While we looked also for other audiences such as a peer- 
group or a public audience, we sought our data mainly by subdividing 
“teacher” into a number of teaching roles or student-teacher rela- 


_tionships. Thus, the second party named in each of the following 


categories refers to the teacher who set the writing task: 
Child (or addlescent) to trusted adult 
Pupil to teacher, yeneral (teacher- learner dialogue) 
Pupil to teacher, particular relationship (based on a shared 
interest in a curriculum subject) 
Pupil to examiner 
Our triat analysis of 2,000 scripts written by. 500 secondary school 


pupils re ‘vealed that 2 catepories-—pupil to teacher, xeneral, and pupil 
to examiner mii meNeeeh take 55 -epercent of the scripts 8 
. a 


we ad Gomi vd six olive categories of Satine relstiontbioed in 
addition to the four student-teacher relationships, we were disap- 


pointed; but we were somewhat mollified by the fact that some 
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scripts did find ther way inte each of our ten categories. (Fur a 
complete description of the audience catenories, see Britton et al. 
i, 


“What Is Et Por?’: bunction Categories 


The purposes that can be served by a piece of writings must surely be 
manifold. A writee’s intentions may be devious or idiosyneratic; the 
effects upon a reader may be idiosyncratic, unforescea ble, and chain- 
like, with no clearly defined cutoff point. Yet the function of any 
piece of writing must be essentially related in some way both to what 
wawriter intends by it and how readers are affected by it. Mercifully, 
linguists have had to deal with this sot of problem’ before; their 
eolution is to limit their concern te what is terial within: the 
conventions that gevern discourse. The contest in which an utter 
ance is made must be held te include recognition by writer and reader 
of these conventions. As Lyons (14) has put it, “l consider that the 
idea of content as universe of discourse’ (in Urban’s sense) should be 
incorporated in-any linguiste theery of meaning. Under this head | 
include. the conventions and presuppositions maintained by ‘the 
mutual acknowledgment of communicating subject" in the particular 
type of linguistic behaviour (telhog a story, philosophizing, buying 
and selling. praviny, writing, a novel etl (pp. S3=S4). 

Our three principal categories of writing functions —transactional, 
expressive, and poetic are intended te mark out tivo spectra located 


as follows: 


Transactional +-- -— Expressive ——-———> Poetic 


Behind the two spectra les a duality that Taises most of the issues | 
want to take up here. Phe spectrum from expressive to transactional 
covers what we want to call “language in the role of pa rticipant,” that 
from expressive to poctic. “language in the role of spectator.” This 
is a distinction that has erigins in Susanne Langer’s (1942) “discur= 
sive” and “presentational” svmbolism and, more specifically, in D. W. 
Harding's notion (1937, 192) of “the role of the onlooker.” 
Harding distinguishes four modes of response to experience: the 
operative Gvhen we participate in events), the intellectual (when we 
seek to comprehend without any attempt to modify), the perceptual 
Qvhen the experiencing and organizing of perceptions is enough), 
and the “detached evaluative response” Of a spectator. While all for 
mades may contribute to any experience, one is likely to predominate 
and characterize our response to any situation. In the first moe, as 
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Die Fancthe af Woot 


participants we evaluate in order to take part an events. yet our 


evaluation in this case must subserve cur participation: hence. we 
constraints of self-interest, in the light of our 


evaluate under t) 

hayes and fea. regarding the outcome. In the fourth mode. as 
Spectators we dao aot stind to sain or Jose by the outcome: our 
evaluation is thus not subject to the constraints of prudence or self- 
interest. (The femme fatale who watches rival suitors fight a duel is 
Not. in oY -ense, a spectator! 

~ Harding «next step is the one that most concerns us here. He woes 


on to idemots as “imarinary spectatership” all those occasions in 
which we talk vsrite, or oe. about past events, our own or other 
people's experiences, or about the imagined events of dream or 
fiction In vossiping about events, as most of us do every day, speaker 
aad distener are both in the cole of spectator: the events recounted 
On cet he phee—pence, noone can participate in them-=and they 
are reson dios ted solely for contemplation by speaker and listener. 
Harding points out that in their choice of events to recount, speaners 
reveal somethins: of the values they place upon events: and in the 
way they tell them story their loaded erementary: they are likely 
to offer their evaluation even more shar oo What speakers demand 
from their listeners, whether by nod and vrimace or by verbal 
response, is “feedback” to ther osaluation. that is, the sanctioning or 
modification of the evalucton they offer and hence of the value 
system by which they manage their existence in the world. If gossip 
about events constitutes informal linguage in the role of spectator, 
then literary tiction--the novel, the story, the piay- represents the 
formal or fully developed end of the scale: “Fiction has to be seen, 
then, as a convention, a convention for enlarging the -cope of the 
discussions we have with each other about what may betall” CHlard- 
ing, 1962, p. 134. At the level of sovial interaction there is, by this 
view, an exchange of evaluations between authors and their readers, 
an exchange in which reputations are made and lost, influences war 
and wane, values sai and lose curreney, and the cultural pattern of a 
social yroup is sustamed and evolved. Putting the point as broadly as 
possible, as partipants weurple our scale of values, as spectators we 
are concerned to venenite and refine it. While this applies primarily and 
directly at the level of individuals, it has also it. application at the 
sociablevel. Notice that the agenda of human experience upon which 
we base our evaluating is not limited to-our own firsthand experi- 
ences: as participants we have only one life te live: as spectaters an 
infinite number are open to us. , ~ 


Lét me add in parentheses that corrobore doen of the notion that 
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the tales ave eachange about our experiences have an evaluative 
fiinetion has recently come tome from an uinespes ted quarter Labov 
and Waleteky 1867 collected oral narratives of pers onal experience, 
vhers, simply by asking some question 
\ 


Ved 


mainly from working-class 


oyotise ce dm sertonus danger of 


dis, WNC Ve UP Et si 


bongs Killed? Tn carreras: out a rigeraiis lingtistie analysis of their 


recordings, they identibed twee types of chiuecs. qarrative and 
ocaluative. When occasionally they came agross a narrative that had 
bvevaluative Clauses and ne implied evaluation on other forms, they 
beled rtan cempty or pointless narrative “Tn other words. even in 
the rather artificial crrcumstances set up for research purposes, the 
essential evaluative purpose of gossiping about our experiences 
asserts itself. , 

For the practical task of chissitving written utterances according to 
function, we reduced Harding's four types of response to two: his 
tirst and second modes operative and intellestual sere conflated 
inte cur participant role: his third mode ‘perceptual we felt we could 
sately ignore since there was ne obvious way in which language could 
~ereeots purposes: Eis fourth mode is entirely the equivalent of our 
second, language in the role of spectator, As has been indicated, the 
two roles are related te three prajer funetion categories: transactional 
language is fully developed to meet the demands of participants; 
poetic language is fully developed to meet the demands of a spectator 


role: and expressive language is informal or casual, loosely structured 


language that may serve. in an undeveloped way, vither participant 
or apectator role purposes. We hive eaid a geod deal about the 
Importance Of expressive Writing, elsewhere (Britton et al, 1973)— 
particularly its educational value asa mattis from which, in favorable 
cartumstances, both transactional and poetic writing are developed. 
My concern here is with the contrasting spectra: writing in the role 
of participant (the spectrunt from expressive to transactional) and 
writing in the role of spectator (the spectrum from expressive to 


poet. 


As participants we uac writing “te get things done “whether it bein 
an operative mode of informing, instructing, or persuading people or 
tan intellectual mode of problem solving, speculating, theorizing. 
An utterance in this category is a meas fo some end outside itself, 
and ats organizanon will be on the principle of efficiency in carrying 
out that end. Of the many types of verbal transactions possible 
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lage Fut a UVriag 
tbuving, selling, begying, vows, ete we homed in on two that 
seemed of importance in school: thus the two principal subcategories 
1 the intormative (see 


inction). The conative 


we further divided inte regulative where compliance is assumed? and 
persuasive (where no such assumption is made). Informative writing 
we divided in accordance with lames Moffett’s “abstractive scale,” as 
described in his Teacting fe Unizerse of Disconre, but we distinguished 
seven levels of abstraction where he used four, Our analysis of 2,000 
scripts shewed that level of abstraction isa highly significant index of 
development from ages 11 te 18, but that comparatively few students 


vr 


reach the theorizing level and that curriculum subjects vary widely in 
the rate at which they toke students up the scale. The most 
disappointing finding wes the very small percentage of expressive 
writing at any Jevel—e percent overall; and this, of course, would 
cover expressive writing in both the spectator and participant roles. 


he : 
Writtey nt the Role of Spectator 


We have suggested that as spectators we take up “a detached evalua- 
tive” role with regard to experiences real or imagined; we contem- 
plate narrated experiences, recalled or imagined by ourselves or other 
people. A word of precaution must be added: we may reconstruct 
past experiences as a way of getting something done, os part of a larger 
transaction—in other words, for some end outside the utterance. In 
such cases we are in the participant, not the spectator, role. A witness 
ina court of law verbally reconstructs past events not in order to 
contemplate and evaluate them as an instance of what life can be like, 
but as a contribution towards the court’s verdict. If a witness began 
to savor his or her story and work it up for the enjoyment of the jury, 
it would soon become clear that the witness was in the wrong mode. 
Telling a “hard luck story” is a device for securing attention by 


‘appearing to invite the listener into the spectator role; but when the 


demand fora loan comes, the listener Knows that he or she was in the 
wrong role, that the speaker wants cash, not the sanctioning of 
values! 

There is an important implication here: when we move into the 
spectator role, our utterance itself moves into the focus of attention, 
becoming an end rather than a means to something outside itself. As 

essuch an utterance moves up the scales from expressive to poetic, 
there ic increasing stress upon the forms of the languaye itself and 
upon the formal disposition of whatever the language poftrays—the 


Co 
S 


ss i ae 7 oe “ r ie 
pattern ot exetite ia story the pattern ot techogs aroused, the 


movement af th 


sought i a philosophical narrative such as Words 
werth’s Die Pehoui. At the putts end of the scale, then, a piece of 


writing dea verbal object. an artnet in words, @ work of art: its 


onanination is neton the prname of effigeney as a means, but on 


the Coherence and unity achieved when ever. partis appropriie te 
exh other and te the whole design. Like any ether work of art, a 
poche utterance arises freman inner need, and the need is satisfied in 


the saying. The evaluative function is taltilled for the writer in the 


dct of presenting a etreticne oh ender and for the reader in sharing that 


experience and its ordering, effect. 


We stigest that there are differences between the way a reader 
apprehends a transactional utterance and makes it his or her own and 
the wav a reader apprehends a porte utterance, Tt is in our view a 
part oot the conventions of transactional writing that a reader 
contestualizes an utterance in fevered fashion, Some parts of the 
disvourea teaders may isnere because they are too familiar; others 
they may reject because thes ide them, fora variety of reasons, to 
be unacceptible: others thes niay eye because they cannot inter= 
pret them Amon and arotind those tragments readers accept, they 
will build ther own connections, articulating the new information 
with what was already tancliar te them. [tis within these conven- 
tions, for eXample, that this Chapter is intended to be read. But 
readers ad i peek: Gtterancr niish resist thy pracess of piecemeal 
contextualization: ther intention is to recreate a verbal object, a piece 
at discourse: thar achieves, by internal organization, a single identity 
marked otf from the resteot the world. They can never wholly 
suuceed,.of course, since the medium is discourse, discourse is 
referential, and the responses demanded of readers are deeply 
embedded in the everyday referential uses of language. The cvonven- 
thomes vaverning poet discourse are a force operating ina direction 
contraryete this, Puttin, it simply, we contextualize facts aboutgocial 
conditions in the nineteenth century as we read Flo Lines, but we 
are at the same time asware that stich responses are over and above + 
the response we are promacily coneerned to make, a response to the 

work wed cele and one which therefore calls for suspended judpment 

until the shape of the whole has been reconstructed in the reading. 

Similarly, we know that a novel with a “message” is in danger of 

being: nieinterpreted if we locate its message i some detail of plot or 

characterization at speaks through the poetic canstruct asa whole. 
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The conventions ef po discourse thus call for global contesxtuali- 

zation. 
When Susanne Langer (1942) fir 
mbolism, she contrasts the linear 


et makes her distinction between 


discursive and presentational 


nature of discourse with the simultaneous impact of a visual art 
form. The idea of a simultaneous communication is suggested in the 
name she has chosen, presentation. Yet the presentational forms of 
music and the verbal arts have a time dimension, as do discursive 
forms. Our distinction between piecemeal and global contextualiza- 
tion seems to be one way of resolving this difficulty and is consistent 
with the advice critics have sometimes offered on how literature— 
poetry in) particuair--should be read if we are to preserve its 
essential unity. Coleridge distinguished a poem from ordinary dis- 
course by calling it “esemplastic’ (molding into one’), and Bateson 
(1900) stressed the necessity of attention to details of a text after a 
sense of the peneral meaning of the whole has been established, An 
interesting field for research offers itself in studying the relationship 
between “text” and “message” (see, as one starting point, Polanyi, 
1958, p. 92) as it varies over types of discourse and, in particular, as 
between transactional and poetic varieties, 


. f mavelncaas <5 tov. 2°" taeendsagene ’ : 
Conkshailiadie: and Hee Coerposing Pea esos 


Pursuing the contexualization distinction, we may relate it directly to 
the processes of composition. The writer of a transactional piece, in 
having in mind the reader addressed, must try to envisage the initial 
preoccupations with which that reader will approach the task, since 
these preoccupations provide the context into which the text is to be 
fitted. Fitting the text to the prececupations involves finding a way 
of beginning that will both open up the topic and enmesh with what. 
the reader has in mind. Shared context builds up between writer and 
reader as the piece proceeds, so the chances of losing, confusing, 
misleading, or frustrating a reader are at their greatest in the 
opening sentences. “Finding a way in” has often been used as a way 
of talking about the difficulties of writing a transactional piece. It is 
more, of course, than simply wooing a reader or catehing his or her 
in‘ ost: the strategy must be such that the writer-reader interaction 
eo Upa coherent movement towards the heart of the message. How 
this may vary was something we observed ata simple level in reading 


succeed if they found for their opening a generalization powerful 


enough to require more than a sentence or two to work out its 


_ implications. (Planning in advance is noe yuarantec of success, for an 
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outhne dors not necessanhy promote the coherence that arises in the 


texture ot the writimg and, mdeed. may often militate agaitst it.) 


img words of a few poems, steries. or plays is 


A yionee at the Opal 


enourh te indicate that seme quite different principle is at work in 


poeta discourse. There is noattempet fo epen by enmeshing with the 


reader's preoccupations but rather the reverse. in effort fo eredted 
i 7 : . a =F id aes ; i car 
distocation In bangers words “Pasa | Hoar be built up unless 


the very first words of the poem effect the break with the reader's 
actual environment” ep. 214) The mature writer may make the break 


1 


opens with fe Bro ener ne, 


ia sophistictted wave Dior ant pies 
<o Genet and Dinca are naw ne more than private estates of the 
Bonaparte tardy.” and a poem by Kingsley Amis begins, ‘So, bored 
ath dragons, he lay down te sleep Dut even the three vear old has a 
Yormule tor domme it: Once upona time.” We must net imply that te 
write the opening words of a story era poem isa simple matter or 
one ut randem selecnion Whatise styest is that in poetic discourse 
Hheoeriter does not buttonhale readers by attempting te lateh on to 
nleas already preoceupying them, that the writer does not need to 
Took forawevin Rather, the writer woor readers by offering them 
ime we” a iednlak tien cteedaly jemecrn~ ey with the 
Opening acting as a shunab tor sys ite h from participant te spectator role, 
Hhisang card thar is slear tecus that the constraints governing a 
pooh writers Choice of openimy ibe pres rely those that operate at all 
other paints in his or her compo-ation. the rules that produce the 
internal ormameation that vives coherence and unity to the artifact. 
[ should add at this point that while the whole question of 
pecemeal and global contextualization was most actively under 


i 


discussion in the research team, we were fortunate enough to have 
Wayne Booth, author of [le Backes ot Fico, as a temporary as80ci- 
ate, and we awe a wreat deal te his cooperation, This fact encourages 
us to believe that there is no fundamental disparity between the 
views regarding a litetary ayther’s relationship to hiscor her reader as 
we have set them out bere and. as Booth describes them in his book, 
Theres. of course. a vtreat deal of speculation in this part of our 
theore, and the whole area bretles with further problems. There is 


cortamly a need: tor studies that attempt ta connect COM posing 
ee worth reval 
posed by a writer and “reconstituted by a reader would provide a 


iyecprocesses im systematic Waves, A text come 


tectul unit of study: our hypotheses would lie in the area of the 


aesunted differenmees between transactional text and poctic text. 


Recent apphoaaies tothe theery of reading would suggest that one 


pavotf at stich studie- mitht be practionl help to teachers of begin- 
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ning reading. (One recent conterence on reading produced pretty 


t 


venereal avreen ont wath the claim that “the processes of lingua: 


reception must somehow borrow the machinery of prodin tion.) 


Preparation, Incubation, and Articulation 


Our study of the processes of writing led us to consider three stages: 
preparation, incubation, and arteulation. While it is clear that 
incubation plays an important and little-understood role in writing of 
all kinds, «we might speculate that in much poetic writing incubation 
does duty also for the earlier stage, preparation. Certainly, auto- 
biographical anecdotes that support this idea are in good supply, 
particularly. it seems, from kiglish poets in the Romantic tradition. 
This example comes from Siegfried Sassbon (1945): 


One evenings in the middle of April | had an experience which 
seems worth describing for those who are interested in the 
methods of poetic production. [twas a saltey spring night. Pwas 
feeling dull minded and depressed, for no assignable reason. 
After sittiay: lethargically in the ground floor room for-about 
three hours after dinner, [came to the conclusion that there was 
nothing fer it but to take my useless brain to bed. On my way 
from the arm-chair to the door | stood by the writing lable, A few 
words had floated inte my head as though from nowhere . | 
picked up a pencil and wrote the words ona sheet of notepaper. 
Without sitting down, [added a second fine. ft was as it | were 
remembermy rather than thinking. In this mindless, recallecting 
manner Tweote down my poem ina few minutes. When it was 
finished | read it through, with no sense of elation. merely 
wondermny how | had come to be writing a poem when feehng so 
stupid, Fothen weot heavily upstairs and fell asleep without 

© thinking about toagain 0. The poem was ferrous Sion. whieh 
hay since become a stock antholagy prees. fp. fon 


That thinking and utterance may undergo ceganizing processes atan 
involuntary level has been demonstrated often enough, This has 
been shown to be equally true in the production of transactional and 
poetic utterances. Bernard Kaplan (see also MeKeller, 1987), for 
represent solutions or partial solutions to intellectual problems.! It 
seems surprising, that the role of incubation in the writing process 
has not been experimentally investigated, as far as we know, in 
recent years. Articulation, the pen-to-paper phase of the writing 


Too dectoure presented ot a conterenee om Syvanbedizatia amd the Yous, Child’ 
Wheelogk College. Boston, Ohtober pas 
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SOA more prosaic way of referring to 


process. is ihewise an area ripe for experimental study. The only 
attempt to tine the prowess accurately (Van Brugyen, [dol seems to 
have been a limited experiment carried out in America many years 


age, long before Goldman-Fisler’s Fruitful studies (19s) af the 


of a transmitting pen which, i conjunction with an. electronic 
recording table, would sea timed record ot an individual's perform- 
ance throughout all the moves of dratting. amending, or redrafting: 
but shortage of both time and money forced us to abandon the 
proposal, We continue to cherish eur hunch that “shaping at the 
point of utterance” may be acructal aspect of thewwriting process ina 
ereat many kinds of writing. We are encouraged in this notion by 
Polanyi’'s (1969, pp. Tdd=14e) concept of “focal” and “peripheral” 
awareness ~ peripheral awareness of the means, language, being 
subject to the control of a tocal awareness of the end in view, the 
purposes tor which the language is being used. We are encouraged 
also by our own experiments at writing without being able to read 
whats written: while in general this proved inhibiting, the degree of 
interference Varied according, ta runction expressive (a letter toa 
colleague, transactional a paragraph ina research paper! or poetic 
ta poem), The results were consistent with the belief that we focus 
upon the end in view, shaping, the utterance as we write; and when 
the seam is “played out’ or wwe are interrupted, we yet started again 
by readings what we have written, running along the tracks we haye 
laid down. With the loose structure of expre: sive writing, a disloca- 
Hon ‘due te inability to read what we had written) might barely be 
noticed: with the transactional paragraph, the frustration lay princi- 
pally in not being able to read back over the last few phrases. (Had we 
attempted to write a longer passage, other needs would of course 
have arisen. With the poetic there was no predicting when the 
frustration would arise: -the need to have the whole in view made 
itself felt, and the task twas virtually impossible. 

“shaping at the point of 
utterance” is perhaps to say that a writer develops an inner voice 
capable of dictating, to him or her in the forms of the written: 
Lingraage, Yet that is mysterious enough, and thera’seems to have 
been no study of how the tacdty is acquired or how it is related to 
fluency and other speech factors or to tastes and habits in reading. | 
have already referred to the fact that we came across cases of 
children who reach the age of eleven ceihout acquiring the ability, 
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whose inner voice is restricted to the dialogue that has assailed their 


eis. 


a link 


A final speculation on the articulation process will serve as 


cHonal writing. A complementary process in) poetic writing 


may lie in the power of a formal festure or features to act as 


single utterance. A piece that begins in a loose, unstructured way— 
rily, even——may seem to take shape under the influence of 


idea. [t has been remarked that in young children’s drawings what 
has been called physiognomic perception—~a dynamic way of perceiv- 
ing that responds to globalexpressiveness rather than to detail—may 
sometimes take over and affect both the objects the child chooses to 
represent and the mode of representing them. Perhaps there is a 
parallel here to what we believe we have observed. In this first piece, 
in many ways typical of the cataloging small children go in for (the 
writer iso seven-year-old pirl), a chythm seems to take over and 
exercise a degree of control over what is written: 

Class bhad Monday off and Tuesday otf and all the other classes 

had Monday and Tuesday off and we played hide-and-seek and 

my big sister hid her eves and counted up te ten and me and my 

brother had to hide and Pwent behind the dust-bin and [ was 

thinking about the summer and the buttercups and daisies all 

those things and fresh vrass and violets and roses and lavender 

and the (syinkding sea cad the star aun the night and the blick sky 

and the moon, : 


The take-over effect is mare powerful in the next example, though 
it is also more difficult to identify the particular formal feature or 
features that acted as vehicles for the feeling that drew the piece 
together. The story was dictated to his teacher by a grade one bay in 
a Toronto school. We know that, at the time, his father had recently 
deserted the bome. 

Onee upon atime there wasn little: boy, and he didn’t have a 
mother or father, One dav (.e was walking in the forest. He saw a 


fre Ud 


ae thee 


rab aa at, 
There was a book inside of the house. He looked at the book 
and saw oa picture of a pretty animal. Tt was called a “horse.” ” 
He turned the page and saw a picture of a rabbit, a rabbit just 
like he had seen in the forest’ He turned the page again and saw a 
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and they had books tor hinvand animals ter bim to play with. He 


thought about this and started to or 
While he was erving a dady said, What's the matter, bow?” 


He calowly looked round and saw his mother. He said, “Is it 


omy son. Ta your mother 


“Mother. mothercare you liver” 
No. etild This ts thas fet Iu 
“Oh, mother 0 owhy are you here?” 


Because fo came back te Took for. you.” ~ =? 

Why mother? sVhy did you come back to look for mer’ 

“Because | miss yeu.” ne 

Where is father?” ae 

He asain the cotfin-that he was buried im But don't talk about 
that now. How are vou sons You're bisacer... and I'm glad to see 
vou.” 
_ it’s beena long time, mother.” : 

While the boy and the mother were talking, his father came 
rite the roam and said, “Hi, sen. How are your” 

ine,” said the boy. “fine.” 

Suddenty the mother andstather came to life, 

Lhe boy was erving and the mother and father were erving » 
too God suddenly wave themea miracle... to come to life. The, 
bos looked at the mother and father and said, “Oh, mother, oh, 


tather ” 


1 


Two Sets of Rules of Use : 


Susanne Langer’s distinction between discursive and presentational 
symbolism is the foundation stgne for her speculations concerning 
the twe modes of organization by which our primary mental opera- 
tions achieve fullest significance and power. The first is the cognitive 
order, o Superstructure made possible by the invention and use of 
discursive language. It is the order of objective knowledge; in the . 
course of reaching it, one has to dissociate the cognitive from the 
affective aspects of one's experience of- che world, The uniquely 
personal responses, the affective aspects, are screened out (as far as" 
they may bel in order to achieve knowledge and gontrol of the 
environment. Langer claims that we have known and’recognized this 
order and studied its laws sa exclusively that we have failed to 
distinguish the other order from mere chaos. The order associated 
with presentational symbolism is pertectly represented ina work of 
arte it is not an organization of affective responses, for by the laws of 
this order the cognitive-affective distinction i irrelevant. A work of 
y-ffective responses to experi- 


artis a projection of our cognitive-cu 


ence. It is a subjective order, and as such it comes inte operation, ina 


. 


as 


y 


rh af art, in 
]o73) 


form les as intense, Tes ms or rect ee it a 


cv Mise ‘a pr aoe of 


continue her pioneer ae in altering to de 
her alternative order; the principles by which experience is projected 
‘into a work of art. She speculates (1904, po ol) among other things 


that “physiognomic p ception” may play its part and that the 


representation of tensions and resolutions. muy relate the strut ture 
of a work of art to the phases characteristic of every “livirg act.” the 
shape of the elements that make up-the continuum of fe. 

In our proposal te divide discourse into language in the role of 
participant and language in the role of spectator, we see the two 
spectra as embodying Langer’s two forms of organization, ahr 
though it may be for linguists to see the validity of this "first.cut” 
kinds of discourse, we believe Langer’ $ distinction must in the oe 
run find acceptance. In terms of linguistic competence, then, we see 
expressive discourse as an area of discourse where the rules of use 
are at their least demanding. As writers improve in their ability to 
meet the demands, on the one hand, of participant tasks and, on the 
other, of tasks in the spectator role, they will internalize two distinct 
sets of rules of use: from the matrix of expressive writing, they will 
acquire competence in both transactional and poetic modes of writ- 
ing. We believe speech-act analysis would improve its explanatory 
power if it applied its rules differentially and/or applied different 

“rules to the two spectra we have described. 


Postscript ; ; 
Let me say again that the ideas | have explored here have often been 
highly speculative and may best be regarded as indications of areas 
where Further inquiry is needed. Work on the process we have called 
‘incubation, For example, is probably still mainly at the case-study level, 
but [ see no reason why experimental situations should not be set up 
to yiel ld more controlled data. In an intricate and puzzling area of 
psychologic al study, one would at least have ferts to hang on to. Some 
early phe a on recall (Bartlett, 1932/1904), where time interval 
was related to stages of modification of the material recalled, might 
‘be adapted to serve this somewhat different purpose. 
As for the articulation process, | hope people who feel as we do 
‘that “shaping at the point of utterance” ds an apt description of an 
actual process may find it worthwhile to investigate the mysteries of 
the “inner voice” that comes to dictate written forms of discourse, a- 
study that would have to relate toa subject's reading patterns over a 
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= . . : fumes Britton 


period of time, as well as.to the subject's drafting procedures. All 
methods of drafting seem to me to deserve more investigation than’ 
they have so far received. Simple interference techniques, such as the 
one we tried where the writer cannot see what he or she writes and 
systematically varied interruptions during composing, seem worth 
further trial. Perhaps the most obvious lack is that of an accurate 
matching of a fully revised and edited piece of writing with a 
complete time record of its production. Electronic apparatus would 
make this matching possible today, and it is high time somebody 
undertook it. Long-term studies of the development of writing ability 
are almost as scarce today as they were when I. A. Richards’ first 
pointed out their importance some forty vears ayo, Finally, anyone 
who has the time and energy to make a full study of Susanne 


Langer’s recent works ought then to fallin behind her in an attempt 


to define those laws we have glibly referred to as the-rules of use 
yoverning utterances that are also works of art, 
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3 Paradigms and Problems: 
Needed Research in 
Rhetorical Inventic 1 


Richard E. Young 
University of Michigan 


The process of examining any tepic is both-an exploration of the 
topic, and an exegesis of our fundamental beliefs in the light of 
which we approach it; a dialectical combination of exploration 
and exegesis. 


Michael Polanyi 


On what basis can one argue that, at this moment, we need certain 
kinds of research in rhetorical invention and that we are less in need 
of other kinds? | would like to move toward an answer by first 
proposing that since the beginning of the century, the teaching and 
researching of composition have been guidéd by what Thomas Kuhn 
(1970) has called a “paradigm,”! a system of widely shared values, 
beliefs, and methods that determines the nature and conduct of the 
discipline. A paradigm Getermines, among other things, what is 
included in the discipline and what is excluded from it, what is taught 
and not taught, what problems are regarded as important and 
unimportant, and, by implication, what research is regarded as 
valuable in developing the discipline. It is what accounts “for. the 
relative fulness of...four] professional communication and the 


1. The term is taken from Kahn's Stet of Scentidic Revolution, Although } 
“paradigm” has several meanings in Kuhn's work, Lam treating it as synonymous with 
what he calls a “disciplinary matrix”: = ‘disciplinary’ because it refers to the common 
possession of the practitioners of a particular discipline; ‘matrix’ because it is composed 
of ordered elements of various sorts, cach requiring further specification” (p. 182). 

Kuhn's work istan effort to account for deep and rapid changes in the sei 
hence, there is some question whether it is legitimate to apply it to other discs 
r, the similarities between scientific disciplines and other disciplines, including 
1, are substantial enough to make its use here at least tenable. Gage (1964, 
31) puts Kuhn's work to a similar, and valuable, use; 
discipline as a whole is ina “preparadizmatic” stag 
reasonable. However, if one examines only the d 
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relative unanimity of... [our] professional judyiments” (Kuhn, 1970, 


p. 182). For those working within a discipline, a paradigm is an eye to, 


sce with, 

It is not difficult to find evidence for the contrary position that 
there: has been no generally shared system of beliefs which has 
guided work in the discipline. One need only recall the extraordinary 
variety of courses Kitzhaber“(1903) discovered in his survey of 
freshman composition programs to wonder whether we have any 
discipline at all, However, I think a reasonable case can be made for 
the proposition that for several decades members of the discipline 
have shared a remarkably stable system of beliefs, a system that 
Daniel Fogarty (1959) has called “current-traditional rhetoric” 
(p. £18). If we accept the proposition, the varied courses can be seen, 
for the most part, as variant manifestations of an underlying 
paradigm. ; 

Not all of those teaching composition and conducting research on 
it have been committed to current-traditional rhetoric, And some of 
those who have at one time been believers have stepped outside it, 
espousing, new theories, The reception accorded new theories is one 
indication of whether the discipline is in fact controlled by a para- 
digm. In his Biegraphia Litvrarie Coleridge notes the existence of a sort 
of secret and tacit Compact among; the learned, not to pass beyond a 
certain limit in speculative science. The privilege of free thought... 


thas at no time been held valid in actual practice, except within this 


limit: and not a single stride beyond it has ever been ventured 
without bringing obloquy to the transgressor” (pp. 95—96), Not the 


criticisms, but the violence of the criticisms of Robert Zoellner’s . 


application of behavioral theory to the composing process (1969) 
suyyrests that he had) passed beyond some very real limits in the 
minds of the learned in the discipline, that he had stepped outside a 
paradigm, (See “On Zoellnerism,” 1909, for responses to Zoellner’s 
approach.) Indeed, in a response to his critics, Zoellner (1909%b) makes 
it clear that he regards the conflict as paradigmatic. 

If we assume that such a paradigm does exist and if we examine it 
through the lens-of Kuhn’s theory, then some recent developments 


in rhetoric take on a special meaning, one which has strong implica- , 


tions for the conduct of research. 


1. The Current-Traditional Paradigm 


The main difficulty in discussing the current-traditional paradigm, or 
even in recognizing its existence, 1s that so much of our theoretical 
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knowledge about it is tacit. Such is the case with the vitalist 
assumptions, inherited from the Romantics, that underlie so many of 
its overt features.2 The overt features, however, are obvious enough: 
the iemphacis on the comprace prediey. an than the a reas 


eagles the classification ‘of ae into pees narration, 
exposition, and argument; the strong concern with usage (syntax, 
careling: Punctuation), and with ‘style bikidsae ules a 


and so on, 1. Vi alism, with its stress on aie ‘natural powers ot tha aot 
and the uniqueness of the creative act, leads to a repudiation of the 
possibility 6f teaching the composing process, hence the tendeficy of 
current-traditional rhetoric to become a critical study of the products 
of composing and an art of editing. Vitalist assumptions become most 

“apparent when we consider what is excluded from. the present 
discipline that had earlier been included, the most obvious and 
significant exclusion being the art of invention. 

The overt features of the paradigm have provided the content and 
organizational principles for hundreds of anthologies and composi- 
tion texts for three generations. The frequently heard complaint that 
composition texts are too much alike is, | think, unwarranted; the 
striking similarity is more a symptom of a widely shared paradigm 
than lack of imagination. Composition texts are more properly 
judged on their clarity and pedagogical ingenuity than on their 
conceptual originality. Textbooks elaborate and perpetuate estab- 
- lished paradigms; they are one of the’ principal vehicles for the 
conduct of a discipline in a stable state. As such, they are a 
particularly valuable source of information about the paradigm. 

Even a cursory survey of bibliographies such as the one in 
Braddock, Lloyd-Jones, and Schoer’s Reseurch in Written Composition 
(pp. 118-142) reveals that our rescarch, on the whole, has reflected 
distinctive features of this paradigm; for example, a strikingly large 
proportion of it has been devoted to the sentence, the paragraph, 
usage, and style. The aim of the research is also typical of a firmly 
established paradigm. Researchers have been primarily concerned 
with problems of application, most notably with pedagogical practice, 
rather than with problems of theory (Support for this generalization 
can be found in Braddock-et al., 1963, and Rowland, Van Gelder, & 
McKiernan, 1966). Purely theoretical problems are seldom of much 


2. The Jesnrh fhiatis are explored in detail by Weidner (1975); Kantor (1975) traces 


some influences of vitalist assumptions in’ current-traditional rhetoric during this 


century. 
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interest as dong, as the principal teatures ot the paradigm are 
unchallenged. During, stable periods, theoretical assumptions tend to 
function as presuppositions rather than as subjects for investigation, 


When one believes, he Cor she) does not question his beliefs; he irs 
them. It is quite possible to teach and even carry out pedagogical 
research informed by the paradigm with only a general notion of 
what the basic assumptions of the discipline are. Current-traditional 


rhetorie has dominated the discipline so thoroughly and for so long 


Jssumptions, 

One important characteristic of current-traditional rhetoric is the 
exclusion of invention asa subdiscipline of the art.* Proponents of 
current-traditional rhetoric have offered two arguments for this 
exclusion. First, rhetoric is the art of presenting ideas;other disci- 
plines, they argue, are more properly concerned with original inquiry 
and the development of new knowledge. For example, Martin Stein- 
mann (190) argues that “rhetoric... is concerned with the effective 
chaice of synonymous expressions” (p, 280). This definition, he con- 
tinue’ (po 280), “excludes both invention (choosing between non- 
synonymous expressions) and memory from the province of rhetoric 
retaining, arrangement, expression, and delivery... Second, they 
arue trom tht vitalist assumption that creative processes, which 
include the composing process, are not susceptible to conscious con- 
trol by formal procedures. As Taylor Stoehr (197) remarks, “In all of 
this’process the writer is, ina sense, at the mercy of his thoughts. He 
does not direct them at this or that point; instead, he follows ‘them 
with more’ thoughts, spontaneously, naturally. [ft is hard to say 
whether he has the thoughts, or they have him (pp, 420-421). Skills 
which ‘cannot be formulated as methods cannot be taught (though 
they can be learned) and heres have ne place in an art of rhetoric# 


2 Chavention here ceters net only te chesicalmavention Gvhich provides formal 
procedures tar determining: the statue et an aniument, discovering possible ways of 
Alevelopinag il, ane adaptings it to sper clic audiences? but alse to other formal methods 
deormed te aid ia retrieving: information, forming concepts. analyzing comples events, 
apd acdyvins, certain kinds of problems Che nost significant of these methods are * 
discussed rn section TP of this chapter 

tC) Stemmann’s comments with thi by VS PAT rs8s: one of the progenitars 
efoorent tra teartelrhetorn Tp rhetors dor. det uidentake te furtish a person 
wetth something teosay baat it doe taidertike: to tell hin boaw best te ik that with 
which he bas presided fitnsele ps 
Dhow ot Shon une of the most 
elements of rhetori. Though real 


S Ct Jobo Gaede s comments un 2+ 
withiential of the cuitent traditiunal tests. “Se 
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+ > Paradigms and Problems ; ao 


No one seems to doubt that the skills invention is designed to culti- 
vate are essential to effective composing. The question has been how 


they are to be cultivated, The answer provided , by the current- 
traditional paradigm—ice., reliance on other disciplines for their culti- 


vation and on frequent writing followed by careful criticism—has not 
been notably successful, and teachers of composition have proposed 
various ways of stimulating and guiding the thinking of their 
students. As is to be expected, the proposals reflect a distrust of 
formal arts of invention. They-are efforts to meet the needs 
addressed by formal arts but without explicit, systematic procedures. 


For example, students are given lists of subjects which can be easily 


elaborated by “looking up” references. Or they are asked to write 


from immediate experience. Or they are asked to read provocative 


selections from any of the hundreds of anthologies of essays and 
fictional works designed for composition classes and then apply what 


they learn to their own lives, Variations on these methods (such as 


4 2 ‘. i tal . . a . 
the look2think-write. method with its collections of striking photo- 
\ : at : 
graphs) are among the most common subjects in our professional 


literature (for illustrations, see the section entitled “The Literary 


Approach to Composition” in Tate and Corbett’s Teaching Frestoman 
Composition, pp. 7 1=+98). 


Il. Crisis 


During the last fifteen years, the current-traditional paradigm has 
been repeatedly attacked for its failure to provide effective, instruc- 
tion in what is often called the “prewriting stage” of the composing 
process and in the analytical and synthetic skills necessary for good 
thinking. For example, D. Gordon Rohman (19605) argues that 


without the rhetoric of the mind ...ne course its the rhetoric of 
the word could make up for the fact that the writer has dis- 
coyered essentially nothing to say. In fact, to continue to teach 
rhetoric without attention to discovery reinforces that indif- 
ference ta meaning that characterizes the médern: world of 
politics and advertising. (p. 112) ; 


and valuable, are not practical, beétause the ability to employ them cannot be imparted 
by teaching. Dhey have to sist in the writer himself, in the peculiar, individual bent of 
his nature” (po sds and “all the work of uryunation mupst be leet te the writer himself” 
(p. 8). . 

6. Ruhr (1970) notes a somewhat analogous reaction to instabilities in, scientific 
paradigms: proponents of the paradyuin “will devise numerous artic ulations and ad hee 
modifications of then theary inorder to climinate any apparent conflict” (p. 78). 
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excitements of ‘cognition,’ or in general the importance of thinking” 
lin Muller, 1907, p. 100). His recent Modern Dagon anid te Rhetoric of’ 
sleet can be read asan-elaboration of the earlier statement: in it he 
argues for a conception of rhetoric as an-art of discovering and 
developing watrantable beliefs. The point | want to make is that 
there is a yrowiny belief that an important cducational, and social, 
need is not being met by the profession, that we are confronted with 
rhetoric offers no solution. 

The failure to develop effective means for cultivating the skills of 
invention is due neither toa lack of awareness of the problem nor to 
incompetence on the part of composition teachers. [tis due, [believe, 
to efforts to respond to the problem in terms of the current- 
traditional paradigm. In ferms of this paradigm, the problem has not 
appeared so important as other problems, such as lack of fluency and 


‘inability to meet standards of usage. What we do in the classroom is a 


fair measure of our priorities, and the skills invention is designed to 
cultivate hove clearly hada low priority. For example, in her study of 


‘the composing processes of twelfth yraders, Janet Emig (1971) notes 


that “in school-sponsored writing, there is often no time provided 
for... [the prewriting} portion of the writing process” (p, 92). (Foran 
extension of this study, which reaches similar conclusions, see 
Mischel, 1974.) Those current-traditionalists who fui acknowledged 
the need as significant have tended to assume that it could be solved 
in ways consistent with the paradigm, i.v., by informal means of the 
sort mentioned earlier. Neither the tendency to regard the problem 
as relatively unimportant nor the assumption that it can be dealt with 
by informal means is surprising. We all see the world “th rough” our 


beliefs, and that is the way the problem looks to most current- 


traditionalists. Training ina paradigm develops particular scholarly 
and pedagogical capacities, but it also develops particular incapacities. 
As Kenneth Burke (1954) remarked, “A way of secing is also.a way of 
not seeing” Gp. 49). 

Ct cRuhas remark Pete) that paradiem aan even insulate the com 
mutts Prem theese sacully amportant problem that are not reduerble te the puzle 


form. becatise they cannot be stated on terms of the conceptual ind instrumental tools 


the parnndignt supphes po ao: 
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II, The Reson toy Crisis 


One way a discipline develops, Kuhn (1970, pp. 23-34) says, is by 
gradual elaborations, clarifications, and applications a the paradigm. 
We ¢ can find such changes i in the current- beatae ek aek if we 


slnes also ae in ane w ade ees a miuneus setin motion 
by an awareness of serious problems in the established paradigm. 
The stages in the process yo something like this. A paradigm 
acquires wide support by demonstrating its superior ability to 


‘solve problems generally acknowledged by those in-the discipline to 


be acute and fundamental; once it is established, research is directed 
primarily toward its articulation and application. New problems arise, 
however, which those committed to the paradigm cannot solve 
adequately, and a crisis develops, accompanied by a sense of uncer- 
tainty and insecurity in the profession, The response to the crisis is 
typically the devélopment of new theories which are able to provide - 
more adequate solutions, A new paradigm emerges from the inquiries 
and controversies of the crisis state and with it another period of 
relative stability (Kuhn, 1970, pp. e0-70). 

fam suggesting that if we see the problem discussed ag creating a 
crisis in our discipline and, in doing so, stimulating proposals for 


- formal arts of invention, we can make a kind of sense out of the 


recent and rapidly growing interest in the composing process and the 


numerous proposals for controlling it, And we can also construct a 


rationale for a program of research, 

During the last fifteen years, two extremely important changes 
have occurred in the discipline: composition is now being examined as 
a process, and four substantial theories of invention have emerged, 

partly at least in response to the problem we have been diseussing-— 
aseical invention, Kenneth Burke’s dramatistic method, D. Gordon 
Rohman’s prewriting method, and Kenneth Pike’s tagmemic inven- 
tion, It issno accident that the shift in attention from composed 
product to the composing process is occurring at the same time as the 
reemergence of invention as a rhetorical discipline. Invention re- 
quires a process view of rhetoric; and if the composing process is to 
be taught, rather than left to the student to be learned, arts 
associated with the various. stages of the process are necessary. The 
changes are important not only because they are responsive to a 
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long-standing, need unmet by the current-traditional paradigm, but 
also because they are incompatible with some of the paradigm’s basic 
features. They are challenges to the continuing viability of the 


paradigm, 


Classical Invention . \ 


Classical rhetoric, the rhetoric of Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian, is 
the art of constructing persuasive arguments for popular audiences. 
It is composed of five arts—invention, arrangement, style, memory, 
and delivery. Invention, first in importance and the first art used in 
the cofposing process, is designed to help one discover valid or 
seemingly valid arguments, Invention usually begins with identifying 
the crucial issue to be argued (a question of fact, definition, quality, 
or procedure). This determines the thesis of the argument, Once the 
thesis is determined, the speaker or writer draws on the three avail- 
able means of persuasion: ethos (an appeal based on the speaker or 
writer’s own moral character), pathos (an appeal to the audience's 
emotions), and logos (an appeal based on logic). All three appeals may 
be used in a single discourse: how they are used and which are 
emphasized depends, one what Lloyd Bitzer (1908) has called: the 
“rhetorical situation,” ie. the audience, the problematic situation: 
that elicits ‘the discourse, and the constraints on speaker or writer 
and audience. Arguments in support of the thesis can be discovered 
systematically by the use of topics, or heuristic probes: arguments 
can be developed by definition, comparison, contrast, antecedents, 
consequent, contradictions, and so on. Guides for appeals to the 
emotions of the audience and appeals based on the character of the 
speaker are also provided by the method. 
For several decades camposition texts have been, on the whole, 
innocent of direct classical influence, although ©. can find echoes of 
the: classical: topies in paragraph patterns (e.g., generalization- 
comparison; generalization-contrast), The ‘ods, however, saw the 
Ippearance of sever ral composition texts which contain substantial 
sections on classical invention (es, Hughes & Duhamel, 1962; 
Corbett, 1905; and Mackin, £969). In one of the earliest of these, 
Richard Weaver (1907) justifies his discussion of invention as a 


Espen to social needs: 


an active caver Active ¢ “itiselanies in ike raul 

requires an understanding of the laws of evidence, the ability fis 
criticize lines of argumentation, and some skin in making argu- 
mentsinretum.... Phough the introduction of the “topics” inte 
a textbook of freshman English isa fairly radical innovation, it is 
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a felt that these tops are justified by their proved value in helping 
wand to Frid sibstince 


student. toa dy the SEES UDG ss af othe 
for arguments of their own. (pp. 


Burke - p Fil mualist Ic Method 


During this period, attempts) were also made to adapt Burke’s drama- 
tistic method for use as an art of invention. The heart of the method 
is a pentad of heuristic probes—act, scene, agent, agency, and 
purpose—for analyzing human motives and motifs in human experi- 
voce, which, broadly construed, include vir tually everything we think 
and do. “Any complete statement about motives,” Burke (1955) says 

“will offer some kind of answers to these five questions: what was dune 
(act), when or where it was done (scene), who did it (agent), how he 
did it, (agency), and why (purpose)” (p. x). Burke has insisted that his 
rhetorical theory is an extension of classical: rhetoric; but it should be 
clear that the dramatistic method dc 2s not serve the same function as 
classical invention, though the two methods are related. The classical 
topics are aids in discovering possible arguments; the pentad is an aid 
in discovering, the essential features of the behavior of groups or 
individuals, 

Burke’s dramatistic analyses have centered on motivation in 
language behavior, for as he (1955) says, “Language being essentially 
human, we would view human relations in terms of the linguistic 
instrument” (p, 317). Two texts by W. Ross Winterowd (1965, 1975) 
make use of the pentad for discourse analysis; but the dramatistic 
method is also being brought to:bear on nonlinguistic events, in 
which case it serves a function similar. to the heuristic frequently 
used by journalists, the familiar Who? What? When? Where? How? 
and Why? (For example, William Fo Irmscher’s The Holt Guide to 
English.) , 


Rohman’s Prewriting Method 


The function of D. Gordon Rohman’s prewriting method is to 
develop the creative potential of the writer in dealing with his or her 
own experience. “To what end do we teach writing?” Rohman (1965) 
asks: 


Hfatis to “program” students to produce “Letters and Reports for 
All Occasions,” itis not only ignoble but impossible .... However, 
if it is to enlighten them concerning the pawers of creative dis- 
covery within them, then it is both a liberal discipline and a pos 
sible writing, program .... What we must do is place the principle 
of actualizing in the arin of students and the methods of 
imitating it in their hands. tp. bos) ah : 
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The procedures he proposes for introducing, students to the dynamics 
-imilate their sublect to themselves, 


of creation, for helping them 
as Rohman (1905, p. 100) puts it, grow out of his interest in Thoreau 
and in theoretical and applied work on creativity and concept 
formation, partictlarly the work of jerome Bruner (1905; also, 
Bruner, Goodnow, & Austin, $905), Willan Gordot (1901), and 
Arthur Koestler (1904). The prewriting, method requires that the 
student keep a journal, practice principles derived from: religtous 
meditation, and employ analoyy as the primary ‘instrument for 


probing experience. 
Rohman’s influence is apparent in several recent texts. For exam- 
ple, Donald Stewart argues in his Authentic Vone that 


the fault of present-day teaccing methods is that they teach 
students how to uelee their fineshed work but vee how to predic 
it. This implies a fundamental shift in attention from the product 
af writing, toward the pros by which the product eventually sets 
on paper. This test... proceeds from the conviction that the 
primary woal of any writing course is self-discovery for the. , 
student and that the most visible indication of that self-discovery 
is the appearance, in the student's writing, of an authentic voice. 
It proceeds froma second conviction that the techniques of pre- 
wryting, developed ins the f9o0's, will best help the student 
develop hie authentic wore. (pp. xtesn 


Sey 


Phe Lagonemtic Droenttion 


The last of these recently proposed arts of invention is derived from 
tazmemics, a linguistic theory developed by Kenneth Pike. Since 
composing is but a specialized use of language, Pike argues, a theory 
about language behavior in general should also be applicable to com- 
posing behavior. In 19e4 Pike asked if it would be possible “to explore 
a number of the axioms of such a language theory fie. tagmemics], 
in order ta develop exercises based on these axioms about language 
structure but specifically designed to develop writing competence” 
(p. 82).and then went on to suggest the yroundwork for a new.art of- 
invention. As presently conceived, the art is composed of a series of 
heuristic procedures designed to aid the process of Jinquiry; it 
provides procedures for analyzing and formulating problems, for 
exploring, problematic data in search of solutions, and for testing 
solutions. It also provides an epistemology and techniques for dis- 
covering, prerequisites for tnducing psychological change in’ the 
audience (Young, Becker, & Pike, 1970), 

The art is designed to help the writer carry out three activities 
wt en confronted with problematic experiences: retrieval of relevant 
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information already known, analysis of problematic data, and dis- 
covery of new concepts and ordering principles. By way of contrast, 
classical invention is concerned with finding arguments likely to 
induce psychological changes in the “audience; prewriting, on the 
other hand, is concerned with the discovery of ordering principles 
and with changes in the writer. Taymemic invention is concerned 
with both. It conceives of invention as essentially a problem-solving 
activity, the problems being of two sorts: those arising in one’s own 


experience ‘of the world and those arising out of a need to change 


others, 


IV. Needed Resea rch 


I have been arguing that, if seeuned iheounli the lens of Kuhn’s 

theory, our discipline appears to be in a-crisis state. The significance 
of this for us is that a crisis state calls for research quite different 
from that cafried on during periods dominated by a single, stable 
paradigm. Research carried on under the influence of the-current- 
traditional Bacau has been, for the most part, directed toward 
elaborating and applying the paradigm. Research appropriate to the 


present situation, however, must be directed toward determining the 


adequacy of the present paradigm and the proposed alternatives. 
The existence of a persistent problem in the current-traditional 
paradigm does not in itself provide a basis for repudiating it. For no 
matter how dissatisfied teachers and scholars have been with current- 
traditional rhetoric—and the dissatisfaction has been substantial— 
they will not renounce the paradigm that has led them into crisis 
unless there is an acceptable alternative to take its place. To do so 
would be to withdraw from the discipline. “The decision to reject one 
paradigm,” says Kuhn (1970), “is always simultaneously the decision 


to accept another, and the judgment leading to that decision involves. 


the comparison of both paradigms i.e., the established paradigm and 
the ene proposed as an alternative! with nature and with each 
other” (p. 77). With the emergence of competing theories comes the 
necessity to judge and to decide. 


Resedrch on Competing Theories 

The research needed at the moment is research that helps us make 
reasonable judgments about the adequacy of the theories of inven- 
tion we have been discussing. Two gtner al questions need to be 
asked of each: 
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1. Does at do what it claims to do? That is, does it provide an 
f 


adequate account of the psychological processes if purports to’ 


explain? And does it increase our ability to carry out these 
, es more-efficiently or effectively? 


If the answer is negative, We must decide whether to drop the theory 


from further consitleration; the decision, however, must be made 

. j . i = . is 
cautiously since the answer may result from causes other than 
defects in the theory. . 


é 


2, Does the theory provide a more adequate account of the processes 


and nore adequate Aveans for carrying them out than any of the 
alternatives? ° ; 
Again, assuming that the research is reliable, a negative answer 
would make it difficult to continue regarding the theory seriously. It 
is worth noting that comparative studies presuppose that the theories 


and procedures associated with them have similar functions; yet 


none of the theories have identical functions, although they have 
significant shared features. Any comparative studies would have to 
take account of such similarities and differences, We cannot reason- 
ably expect a theory to do something it was not desizned to da. 

_ During the last few years several experimental studies have been 
conducted which seek to answer these questions. Far example, two 
studies (Odell, 1970; Young & Koen, 1973), ysing pre-aind post- 
testing procedures, have been conducted to determine the effective- 
ness of tagmemic invention (see also Odell, 1973; 1974), Both studies 
attempt ta answer the first question. Although the results were 
positive in both cases, flaws are apparent in the research designs,“an 
illustration of the need for sequences of research studies which 
enable investigators to design increasingly refined testing procedures. 
Testing the contribution of methods of invention to the acquisition 
of complex cognitive skills is exceedingly difficult ta do well. Reliable 
tests can be developed only by careful analysis of the results of 
increasingly intelligent: mistakes, 

The generalizations about testing apply as well to research on the 
prewriting method. 9. Gordon Rohman and Albert Wlecke’s Pre- 
oriting: The Construction and Application of Models for Concept Formation in 
Writing presents a theory of the psycholinguistic processes involved 


in creating, new concepts, as well as principles of arder in ane’s own 


experience, and a procedure for, stimulating, these processes. It also 
tests the effectiveness of this procedure in comparison with a more 
traditional approach to composition. A subsequent study by Clinton 


Burhans, [r., (1908) compares three methods in order to determine. 


\ 
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procedure, coupled with a text on editing; (2) Burhans’s: version of 
tion in organiza- 


the prewriting procedure, supplemented by ‘instru 
tion and editing; and (3) a current-traditional approach offering no 
instruction in,invention whatsoever. The Rohman-Wlecke study is 
an effort to determine whether the prewriting method does what it- 
purports to do and-whether it does it better than a version of the 
current-traditional rhetoric. That is, it attempts to answer both our 


‘ questions." The Burhans study has the same objectives, but seeks, in 


* 


addition, to determine the relative effectiveness of two versions of 
and prewriting partly because they illustrate one kind of research 
nedded at the moment and partly because they illustrate the need for 
replication dnd improvement of research already done. 

But the research needed at the moment is not limited to experi- 
mental studies.‘ Philosophical responses to the first question are 
apparent in articles by Williany F. Nelson and Pike. Nelson's “Topoi: 
Evidence of Human Conceptual Behavior” is an effort to determine 
whether the topics 6f classical invention are mercly useful in creating 
certain kinds of arguments or are essential to all conceptual behavior. 
Although he argueS that the latter is the case, compelling counter- 
arguntants exist (see, for example, Benveniste, 1971). The. issue 
remains open. Pike’s “Science Fiction as a Test of Axioms Concerning, 
Human Behavior” investigates a similar assumption—that the axioms 
of tagmemic invention present essential features of rationality itself. 
His speculations, though brief, suggest the difficulty of evaluating 
the basic assumptions of any theory; they also illustrate the inge- 
nuity required by the task. \ 

What has been said so far suggests several other projects that > 
would increase our ability to make reasonable judgments about the 
competing theories. for example, bibliographical projects: What 
studies have been done that are responsive to the two questions? 
Analyses of the distinctive features of the theories would also Be 
valuable: What are the basic assumptions of each theory? (They are 
not always explicit in the literature.) Are the assumptions reason- 
able? What are the specific functions of each theory? Are the design 
and content of each theory consistent with its function? (Protocols 
and case studies of writers using each of the methods would be help- 
ful in studying the functions of each theory.) We need to leafn how to 
discuss the competing theories as theories rather than‘as pedagogi- 
cal tools. [ ‘ 

Studies that contribute to.the design of experimental projects are 
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also needed: What predictions can be inferred From the distinctive 
‘the basis for 


features of each theory: What shared feature. pro. i 


comparative projects: What are the limitations of the various Kinds 
of experimental design? How can they be compensated for? What are 
fhe could sub- 


the deficiencies ot the studies already carried ou 
sequent studies be designed to eliminate these denciencies? What 
pilot projects Could be designed to initiate a series Of increasingly 


adequate projects? (For an illustragen of a pilot project designed to 


s mentioned earlier, see Radclitfe, 


test Zoellner’s talk-write hypothesi 


Afehenterna Rath n 


Another kind of research needed at the moment is concerned not 
with the evaluation of the particular theories we have been discuss- 
ing, but with criteria by which we determine the adequacy of wey 
theary of invention. Steinmann (07 has called this “meta rhetorival 
research,” the product af which is metatheories that “describe (or 
orescnibet the properties of adequate theories” (p. 281) A meta: 
theory, Slemmann continues, Vdoes stich things as specifying what 
an adequate theory must explaih fexercise of rhetorical ability) ane 
what methods of discovery and verification it must use and evpli- 
cating rhetorical concepts like purpose and context” (p, 287), 
Janice Lauer's “Invention in C ontemporary: Rhetoric: Heuristic 
Procedures” (see especially pp. P42=137) and Winterowd’s "'Tapivs' 
and Levels in the Composing Process” illustrate this kind of research, 
Both survey various procedures ef invention and propuse criteria for 
udging, them: for example, whether the procedures: require the 
writer to probe all the elements in the rhetorical situation, whether 
the procedures specify clearly the sequence of operations: to be 
carried out, and whether the “topies” which comprise the procedures 
constitute am open or closed set, a cloged set bein judged more 


desirable. 
Quer conception of the campesin 
: t r : ‘ 
conception of ifs scope inthuen@es strongly our criteria for deter- 
mining what ian adequate tfeory of invention, If, for example, we 
assume that the composingfrocess begins after thejiden tification of 


Drocess mare specifically, our 


athesis and ends wathpe*finished discourse, as is often the case in 
Ste Lealtuasual PACs, therm invention (vhether informal or 
tormeli need only invalve finding relevant things to say about the 
thesis. However. if the composing, process beyins with the perception 
ota social problem and ends with hanges ian audience's beliefs and 
behaviors, thats. abate carriad out wathin a rhetorical situation, 


us 
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then classical invention is required, or some other method with 
similar functions. But the scope of the process can be conceived to be 


extends it to include 


even more extensive. Prewriting, for example, 
evicence is transformed in such a way “that one is enabled to ga 


beyond the evidence so assembled to new insights” (p. 107). Tag- 
memic invention extends the scope of the composing process to what 
appears to be the limit when it provides procedures for analyzing and 
formulating problems which give rise to inquiry (see, for example, 
Young, 1909), It seems clear that before the adequacy of competing 
theories can be determined, more peneral questions about the 
composing process itself must be resolved. Although they are impor- 
tant contributions to oar knowledge of the composing process, 
descriptive studies, such as Emiig’s study (Tr: of the composing 
processes of twelfth graders, will not in themselves provide us with 
standards for determining the adequacy of conceptions of the pro- 
cess, Such studies describe only what some writers did: they cannot 
be taken as normative. 

Sociological and poilosophie studies such as S$. Mi. Halloran’s “On 
the End of Rhetoric, Classical and Modern” and Richard McKeon‘s 
“Uses of Rhetoric in a Technological Age: Architectoni¢ and Produc- 
tive Arts” may help us understand better the kind of rhetoric needed 
today and at least some of the necessary characteristics of a modern 
art of invention. For example, Halloran argues that classical rhetoric 
no longer meets the needs of society: 

The ossumptions about knowledge and the world that in- 
formed classical rhetoric are no longer tenable. Pxternal reality is 
paradoxical; our very effort to Know something of the physical 
environment alters that whiely we seek to Know so that the 
object-as-known isnat the same as the object weeset out to know. 

Qar values seem arbitrary, contradictory, and ultimately yround- 
less. The wisdom our culture has accumulated is arcane and 
available only on narrow portions poverncd by specialists who 
speak mysteriods and intinidatiog, laostayes. What those: spe- 


H Mie. gees . ‘ elisa yee: Cihiege pe tire ghee 
Clabat=ndencis wiyntnedte that fhe ordinary ativan musteimpls 


accept ther coneltsions on faith. (p. 021) 


tiven this, he proposede a new focus for rescarch on rhetoric: 


Prosi forse cali fo assume that speaker and audience five in 
the same world and te study the techniques by which the speaker 
moves his aetence teat or thunk aa particular way, One must 
turn instead te the more bandamental problem of why the sap 
between the apeak ters and wiudience’s worlds isso broad. and how 


one aight bradve uo suecesstudly cp. O23) 
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Uf Halloran’s observations aresound, then Burkes dramatistic me th od 
and Pike's tagmemic invention would appear to be more responsive 
than class 
all clear how or determines modern needs reliably or whether a 


ical invention to the needs of the day. However. itis not at 


single rhetorical Useory can satisfy: them all 

Specifying the criteria for adequate theories of invention would 
provide another means Gf yudging the competing theories, for we 
could then compare theory with criteria as well as with nature. Yet it 
is unlikely that the few criteria that have been proposed so far are 
nufficient. Furtherrnore. there is no reason to believe that they are 
generally acceptable; and where there is disagreement about the 
criteria for judgement, there will be disagreement about the judg- 
ments themselves, Since discussions of the various theories in our 
professional fiterafure often contan judyimie nts based on unstated 
criteria, we heed toask what criteria are presently being brought to 
bear and whether they are sound, necessary, and sufficient. 

the preceding discussion suggests some adslitional points of 
departure for research, Several questions can be asked about the 
composing process aad theories of invention: What do sve mean by 
the “composimgy process’? [ow is the definition to be justified? 
Where are we going to say itbesins and ends? What are the im plica- 
tions of this for theories of invention? To what features of the 
process Must a theory ob invention respond? Is the process the same 
forall Kinds of discourse and rhetoreal purposes? (Ne often peak as 
if there were only one composing process.) Or are there different 
kinds of processes for which different theories of invention are 
appropriate and mappropriate? What is the distribution of processes 
of invention in the composing process? Need they ordo they in prac- 
tice come at the beyrinning of the process, as is assumed in classical 
avention and Rahman's prewriting method?> Or is the distribution 
more comples? (Eg.. de acts of invention occur evelically in con- 
function with stylistic and organizational acts?) Invention is often 
characterized as the production of the content of discourse, but if we 
repudiate the foes canteat dichetonty, as mary do. what ts it that 
processes of invention produce? What are the similarities and dis- 
similarities between composing a poem and composing nonfictional 
“discourse? (Carefulcomparisons of protocols would be necessary to 
move us bevond easy answers.) Why do many assume that effective 


Soosee dar example Rima content posi that we divideal the: process lof 
wifi at the poing wher the venta: ater ee ready fur words and the page: 


soot ewer sthine: ater “Writing? and 'Re- 
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arts of inverstion cannot be developed For contposing poetry while 
they assume that such arts can be developed tor com posing nontic- 
‘| suspect that the explanation lies as much in the history of 


ton 


literary theory as in empirical studies af the processes themselves | 


There are also questions to be asked about the internal charac: 
teristics of theories of invention. For example, is a closed set of 
heuristic probes or topics necessarily preferable to an open one, as 
Winterowd (1973) claims? Is there a dimit te the complexity of 
heuristic procedures if thev are to be used effec tively? [f 90, how can 
this be determined? (Miller, 1950, may offera starting point.) Are 
there conceptual universalss How would ane demonstrate if Does it 
follow that such universals are the proper constituents of cffective 


arts oF invention: 


Heston al Re sen rt 


Historical research cin bron iportant supplement to the research 
we have been discussing. One reason for this is that studies of earlier 
theories can offer us contrasts to present theories, thus enabling us 
to perceive more clearly what present theories are not and, hence, 
what they are. Such comparative studies are ahvays valuable, but 
they are especially valuable during periods of crisis when belief 
systems must be scrutinized with uncommon care. Douglas Ehninge r 
‘fOos) argues that studies of past theores car serve four other 
functions as well. First, historical studies introduce a healthy rela- 
tivism into the debate over the adequacy of proposed theories. The 
historical perspective tends to shift the center of debate away from 
the correctness of thearies to questions about their relative ef fective- 
hess in carrying out various functions. Second, historical studies 
increase our understanding of how the social and educational needs 
of the day combine with conceptions of the composing process to 
determine the form and substance of rhetories: Third, (hey increase 
our awareness of the difficulties and dangers invelved i creating a 
new paradigm. A new paradizm redraws the boundaries of the 
discipline, adding to it and leaving out. The gains it brings come ata 
cost. , 
Finally, historical studies help us understand better the Kind of 
discipliaary change we appear to be underyoing. for it has happened 
several times in the past. Fo cite only one instance, the theoretical 
and pedagogical controversies surroundings Ciceronian rhetoric in 
matic changes that have had profound 


the Renaissance led to paradiz 


mphea tions tor subsequent? development} iutinvention as wellasthe 


other rhetorical arts. (Por accounts af the paradijsm, see Joseph, 192, 
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and Howell. [9ed: for secounts of the changes and their implications, 


eee Howell, 1861 and 1973, pp. Fal =1e24 Revolutions in paradigms 


torian than they de to the advocates: of 


= When seen through the hrstorian’s eves, revelu- 


appear different te the his 
2 theori 


compet it 
tions are more Phely toappearas stages in the growth of a discipline. 


Such a perspective sty sests the possibility of a metarhe toric in which 
all theores of rhetoric, pastand present. participate. Tt thus provides 
an invaluable supplement to metarhetorical research, 

Rhetorie has had a neh history but rohitively lew historians; a 
sreat deal of historical research needs to be done or Jone better. I 
knoe of only one history dev oted exclusively te the art of invention, 
ashort menograph (darringten, 191s) tracing the development af 
the art from anaent Greece te the bexinning of the nineteenth 
century, IE oawwe are te understand: svhat has been happening in 
invention, we must understand what happened. Studies of the 
inthience on invention ef logic. psvebology, and the natu ral sciences 
ance the Renaissance would be particularly valuable. 

Carously, our Knowledge of what happened in rhetoric and 
theteraa! mventon before the nineteenth century: is much Fuller 
than our Knowledse of what has happened since, although critical 
changes have obviously occurred in the discipline during the last 200 
years, We have ne history of the current traditional paradigm and 
the events leading to its development and dominance, though some 
valuable work has been done Gey. Kantor, 1973, and Kitzhaber, 
losz) We fack studies of the contributions of other disciplines (¢.g., 
structural Hinsuistics) to the elaboration of the curre nt-traditional 
paradigm. We fick histories of the profession itself-—for exemple, 
explanations of the decline of rhetoric asa significant discipline in the 
training of English teachers (for related =tudies, see Parker, 1907, and 
Applebeu, 1974s, Professional preparation and one’s ability to ¢on- 
tribute to the growth of the discipline are related; inadequate 
preparation is no doubt one reason for the slow growth and absence 
of intellectual excitement which characterize curtent-traditional 
thetora. And owe lak detailed accounts of pedagogical devices 
associated with theories of Invention, such as the commonplhice book 
and the journal, WVhat is the funetion ef each in the art which 
fostered it? Why has the ene faded out and the other become so 
popubrrs | 

More veneralh. we need studies of carer rhetorical paradigms as 
paradizams, as cefee Composed of related beliefs, values, and meth- 
eds Howare thecamponents of carter theories of invention related? 
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How are the theories refuted to the paradigms in which they are 
embedded? What were the social and educational Functions of the 
patadigms? How were these related to their social context? What 
was lost and gained as a paradigm evolved or was replaced by 
another? 

There is no algorithm, no systematic decision-making procedure, 
that can dictate the choice of theory rather than another. 
Informed choice willdepend upon informed debate, and this requires 
that we be clear about our criteria For judgment, that we agree on the 
meaning of our terms, that we have evidence tosupport claims about 
the adequacy of one or another of the theories—the process is 
Farniliar to us atl, If we are tocarry it out responsibly, much research 


' 


needs to be done. 
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4 Some Implications 
of Cognitive-Developmental 
Psychology for Research 
in Composing 


Loren S. Barritt 
University of Michigan 


Barty M. Kroll 
Towa Stare University 


In the Lony history of Western rheteric, the eighteenth century 
stands asa watershed between what one might call the “philosophi- 
cal and the psychological” approaches to human communication, it 
was the vighteenth-century British rhetoricians, influenced by the 
empiricist philosophers, who stagsested that rhetorie should be based 


Sona psvehulogical analysis of the en of the listener, Hence, as 


Douglas Ehninger (9038) has argued, eighteenth-century rhetori- 
cians, particularly George Campbell, approached rhetoric “through 
an analysis of the mind of the distener-reader, premising their 
doctrine Upon assumptions concerning the ways in which men come 
to know what they know, believe what they believe, and feel what 
they feel” (p. 135). 

This shift to a psychan cal orientation was, on the whale, 
salutary. However, a particular psychological orientation emerged 
from eig hteenth-century associationism and came to dominate both 
psychological and communication research in’ tiwentieth-century 
America. The psychology of behaviorism placed the focus of research 
on the response of organisms to environmental stimuli. ln the field of 
communication, the twin forces of behaviorism and fogical empiri- 
cism directed research to stich phenomena as audience response, 
speaker reaction to feedback (defined in terms of physical response), 


‘and other observable behavior (see O'Keefe, 1975). 


‘ades much of 


=— 


Although this psychological orientation still per 
communication research, its influence is waning. Qurcoancern in this 
éssav is with an alternative tradition in psychology and the implica- 
tions that this view has for reseaich in composing. The cognitive- 
developmental position bas strany, roots in Europe, particularly inthe 
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workob the Sais pave halogist Jean Phayget. Whale Phaet’s theory has 
heaome enormously iathiential in pavehology. we Know of no sye- 


tematic delineation of its imphoatians fer research in written com poe 


“eo tye first, we will diecuss the veneral 


sition Hence, our seals a 


pmental position asa framework 


implications ab the cornariye develo 
second, we will sugeest four 
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General Implications 


Phe compound destination cocedise dic deren, although somewhat 
avkward, descmbes accurately the ave fundamental bases of the 
position. This psycholony is cognitive in that it focuses on the way 
person Knows the world, on mind” rather than on behavior. The 
extrenie epistemological positions of humankind as inheritor of the 
mecentials of knowledee fradical rationalism and as tabula rasa 
creatures Coxtreme empiricism! are eschewed: in Piaget's: theory, 
which lies between these extremes, humans actively construct knowl- 
ede through interaction with the world. Humans share with other 
biological svetems the tein adaptive: tune tons assimilation and 
aceommodation: however, human adaptation is unique because acs 
tivity results ina structured systeny of understanding as knowledge 


Ys bulb ap inte ong tedsrnply ornanived and diferentiat schemes. The 


position is developmentalin that it emphasizes the sequential stages 
through which mature intelligence emerges, One on Piaget's most 
fundamental insights was that children’s thinking is not simply 
quantitatively different from adult thinking (children Know less), but 
that it is qualitatively different children reason in alternative modes). 

The cognitive-developmental position is a theoretical paradigm in 
which to approach research: the position influences the kinds of 
questions one asks and guides the sort of projects one finds interest- 
in. Lhe cognitive developmentalist believes that one of the most 
fruittul wave to understand any matare mental activity is to study 
the ontoyenesi: af that process in the child. Only when we have 
charted the genesis and development of an intellectual activity do we 
approach complete understanding of the “behavier” of mature hu- 
man beings And the connitive devclopmentalist posits underlying 
cognitive stroctures teexplin observable actions. Thus, in research 
on composing, the cagnitive-developmental approach shifts the em- 


phaser trom the ae ot camposing (the product) to the foie of 
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composing (the process). The theory leads one toask bow a compos- 
ing shill develops and how a person is able to accomplish certain 
cognitive tasks. 
Cognitive-developmental ps 
ers a theoretical basis, a research direction, and a methodology. We 
have mentioned, briefly, the theoretical Foundation in Piaget's pe- 
netic epistemology. The theory suggests a research program, which 
we will discuss next, aimed at charting the developing structures 


ology offers composition research- 


underlying composing ability, with an emphasis on understanding 
the active mind of the child. We will conclude this chapter with 
further methodological considerations, 

We believe that the cognitive-developmental position provides a 


broad and promising basis for research in coniposing. Although we 


cannot elaborate on all the potential implications, we have selected 
four specific isstes in: coxnitive-developmental psychology which 
seem particularh: applicable to research in: composing: speaking - 
writing differences, the concept of error, egocentrism and audience 
awareness, aad socal emotional development. Sinee we cannot ex- 
haust even these few topics, in our discussion we aim to introduce 
each issue and raise important problems for cosearch 


speaaie: bVedoig Dieters | 


Althowh the relationship between spoken and written discourse 
may appear obvious, attumpts to specify: the precise nature of the 
relationship soon reveal a surprisingly complicated subject. On the 
one hand, speaking, and writing are essentially alike: both are 
governed by the rules of senianticn and syntax and both are depen- 
dent upon thought For something to say. In short, both are language 
used for communication, On the other hand, there are obvious 
differences between the modes in rate of development—sp: ker 
language develops both cartier and taster --and dependence on formal 
instruction -humans arc Biologically adapted for speech ina way 
they are not for writin: speech develops naturally, while writing: 
must be learned through careful instruction, 

There are acieast two additional differences between speaking, and 
writing. The tirst difference involves the immediacy of an audience. 
A speaker can observe the reaction of listeners and can profit from 
this “feedback”; however, a writer must try to imagine Gand remain 
aware of) the hypothetical responses of a group of unseen readers. 
The second difference involves the facility of production in the two 
modes. The speaker can focus fullattention on bis or her meaning 
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sian. Since tramslation from idea tes word ce ins tantanvots, the 


physiol predate of the messave is a subeniniry concern for the 


Ler Pivusgever mredia ton isa problem for che writer Lee dtine 


Shea ot xp: a special problem 


ahead fer te 
ter the yours eorier, he most acted closely tothe physical prowess 
of puttinay wens an tae | Ih focusiay attention on production, 


vouns writers cag lose their meaning, With development, writers 


Wain vuteinatie centrol over production ane: can increasingly shift 
thear focus te meaning. Nevertheless, the physical process of writings 
elows down productions ideas run ghead of words for even the most 
tlaent writer \ 

em te be more subtle aad vamples povehological 


! 
put aT ek be 


likeie a 
ditterences betveen spoken and syritter: disc aurea modes. Phe Ruts- 
aan payehologiat Lev Venoteks 61934 P92 was ane af the first to 
theane that speaking, and weritiay tre essentially different psycho- 
logical processes. fn bret, Vevateky beheved that the differences in 
desclopmental teeth tn spoken and: written language could be ae- 
Counted foroaly through positing dilberen ce cue neta € pathways from 
thouubt to eapresian an the twee modes, Vavtatsky used the term 
recpeobe dé to desttinate (he veri Pets he Tat prec Cues ONpress a 
Hanmer speech boas ocke conten tiny, oremanily or predicates Transtatings 
trompcordenstd inner speed bre sternal speecbisg relatively simple - 
veyiitye ope fa con. the transtatine: act ws more difficult, however, 
aiid che ced «© qth eet Ve eqneing, steer cop nitive 
atress and requ considerable mental effort Vyysotsky's impor= 
tant hypotheses i thar writ beare a different relationship to inner 
speech Altincuah presmant walk impheations for speaking -w riting 
differences at the psychological level. thin aspect of Vypotsky’s 
theory, thonygh often mentioned, has never been extensively studied. 

Other researchers have pousted: to differenges in spoken and 
we bor meample. Newman and Horawits (1805) can= 
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munication but, nevertheless, have made com lusions concerniny 
verbal communication skills in weneral. A number of studi 
however, have indicated that there are important differences 
between the otal and written channels of communication. (p. 70) 


The issue of speaking- writing differences is important and re- 
quires further explication. From a researcher's perspective, the 
differences are important because, without understanding the rela- 
tionship between the development of cognitive processes in the two 
modes, it is difficult to kKnaw how to interpret the substantial corpus 
of research literature on the development of children’s oral com- 
munication skills. We believe that there must be some structural 
similarities between the cognitive operations underlying the two 
modes and hence that researchers in written composition should 
employ paradigms trom oral communication research, Nevertheless, 


it would not be surprising to find rather substantial differences 


between the cognitive skills employed in the two modes. 


The Concept of Error 


‘Intellectual growth and language development are monuments to the 
& 5 


efficacy of error. In the development of language and thought, we see 
a chain of “mistakes” that begins in infancy with errors about the 
nature of the physical world and continues through adulthood in 
errors about the abstract and hypothetical. The cognitive-develop- 
mental position values error, viewing it as a “window” into the 
mental processes invelved in language use. 

Piayet’s own early interest in mental development was spurred on 
by his work in Alfred Binet's laboratoey. Although his work invelved 
standardizing test data, Piapet became fascinated by children’s wrong 
answers, and he began to explore the processes by which children 
arrived at their responses. This focus on the underlying Awe (the 
Mental operations) as opposed to a focus on the surface whl (the 
answer itself) isa paradigm of the cognitive-developmental position. 
The fact that a writer makes an error is less siznificant than how he 
or she came to make that error. 

Such a shift in focus has numerous implications for research and 
has already influenced other, related fields. In the field of second 
SL), we can trace a movernent from concern 


language teaching | 
error to interest inthe underlying cognitive system that 
produced the error (Kroll & Schafer, in press). The movement knows 


with surface 
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as Error Asalyer has mode impressive contributions to the advance- 


ment of psveholinguretie research in ESL tsee Richards, $974; Corder, 


pe7s:. In the 
Kenneth S. Goodman tikes 4 copmtive-developmental approach, 


field of reading instruction. the “nuscue analysis” ol 
dentitving the underlying sources of significant error rather than 
merely counting every desiation from the text ins eral reading 
pertormince iGoudman, Tes! 

Similarly, wecomporition researe herrors offer more than the bases 
en which tu’rate paper Phe compitive-developmentalist views the 
learner nat as a passive slave to habits but asain active agent 
constructing. a coherent view of the world. Errors are clues to the 
system of organized rules and intelligent strategies that a student 
draws on to perform a composing task. Sie cone imps tant resea rch 
yoalis to study the emergence of these strategies, error would seem 


to offer an important research tool 


: : ; : 
Poacortrrsnr ane Matinee Sua theirs. 


One of the most compelling apphaations of Plagethin psy hobogy to 
Communication has been the link between CRCCUN I Tisha Copnitive 
atate in oawhihoa persen far fo perceive others’ perspectives: -and 
lack ot audience awarentss There ma very ensive literature in 
psychology on the rale of egecen tris in children's cognitive develop- 
ment, particularly its ctfect on the development of communicative 
competence (Glucksbery, Kratiss, & Higgins, 1975; Shantz, 19751. To 
condense vastly this taednating hterature, sve wall brefly review 
Piaget's initial research and its reformulation in the werk of John 
Flavell. ; 

Piaget's carly work |i92e: P9sst it egos eutrism and communica- 
tion has generated as much heat as light. Potential confusign can be 
reduced by separating [yo aspects of Piaget's study of egocentrism 
and chikdten’s Janguayte beret in observims children speaking to- 
yether ia frow play settings, Prayer found that about 50 percent of 
ther language was selt oriented, directed to no one. This phenome: 
non Piaget called egocen trie spece hh.” Later research generally failed 
eosame deeree of selt-onented talk. Moreover, Veyotsky 
2) attacked Prawet’s concept for lacking functional signifi- 
cance Piaget later conceded that this early hypothesis had been in 


error, that what) i called. somewhat intelicitousty, “ewocentric 


e boo dads 


abl tsesna ne 


(PAA Te 


speech was nob an ade af childrens evocentrism, Piaget (1982) 
agreed wath Vygotsky that the phenomenon was external speech ina 
transitional state, on ats way to becoming ine apecch, Second, in 


eeveral experiments oo children’s communication abilities, Piaget 
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Cagnitize-Derelopmentitl Pauchelogy 


found that before aye seven, children were very poor at communicat- 
ing information. Al;nough a child Knew the subject he or she was to 


another child. The major problem was that the speaker could not take 
the other child’s point of view. This. Piaget felt, was caused by 


his view of the pervasive 

influence of exocentrisn? on communication; indeed, his view has 

received substantial empirical support. : 
Incredible as it may scem, Piaget’s theory of egocentrism and 


communication was largely ignered in America: the theory had, as 
Roger Brown (1905) expressed it, “no interesting follow-up for forty 
years” (p, 342). In 1908, John Flavell and his associates published a 
book of studies expanding the Piagetian view. Flavell used the 
concept role bikiuy to denote a nunegocentric perspectives. by taking 
the role of the other, a person could achieve awareness of audience 
requirements and hence adapta message to the needs of listeners or 


readers. From his research, Flavell concladed that role taking (or, to: 
“Use a synonymous term, fifoee making) involves four component 


Processes: exttence, eed, inference, and application (the termi- 


nology used here follows Flavell, £974, A person must first be aware 


of the existence of various points of view and be aware that others 
can have oa different perspective than his @r her own. Next, the 
person must recogsize that a particular situation calls for role taking. 
Once the med for role taking is estabushed, the person must actually 
moke the inference about another's copnitive activity and then 
Maintun that infercace over aperiod of time. Finally, a person must 
apply the inference ina particular communication situation. Flavell’s 
work shows that children gradually develop these four role-taking 
skills, and his theoretical model suyyests’ that a message poorly 
adapted for a listener (or reader) can result from a failure at any 
stage in the role-taking: process. 

Egocentrism seems related tothe classic issue of audience aware- 
ness, a traditional topic for research on composing. (See Britton, 
Burgess, Martin, MeLead, & Rosen, 1975, for an informative discus- 
sion of the child’s developing “sense of audience.) A quite compre- 
hensive literature exists on eexocentrism apd oral communication. 
But how does eyocentrism affect written communication? There is 
some preliminary research evidence that exocentrism has different 
effects on spoken and written discourse (Kroll, 1977). Yet there are 
numerous unanswered questions abeut the rate of decline of ego- 
centrism in written discourse, about the effects of difficulty level of 
tasks, and about the effect of crocentrism across various types of 


discourse four expressive, persuasive, informative) 
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Thus far, we have commented on the narrowly cognitive implications 
for research in composing. While as cognitive-developmentalists our 
principal research interests are 1p the coynitive domain, we recognize 
that people are more than minds and that writimy can play a 
potentially important tele io social-emotional, as well as cognitive, 
development. , 

rik Eriksen (193) has outlined : theory specitically directed ta 
social-emotional development. He beweves that emotional health and 
eocial adjustment result when there is positive resolution to ttm 
ordered developmental series of crises that lite presents in our 
industrialized Western sactety. For the infant, the first crisis is trust 
versus, mistrust: for the child of three or four, autonomy versus 
shame: for the preschool child, inittative versus vwuill. During the 
school vears, children must learn to resolve the conflict between a 
sense of industry and inferiority: at adolescence, there is the crisis of 
Wemtity versus) identity diffusion. Children who achieve healthy 
restaitions at each stage eventually are able to develop identities, and 
by adolescence thes Kaow whe they are. 

Does writing, provide a useful outlet for an examination of life’s 
developmental crises? Can it be demonstrated that creative expres- 
sion leads to understanding in the same way active manipulation does 
in infaney? Can addlescents use their expressive abilities to identify 
the often nebulously perceived anxieties that bedevil them? These 
are questions which are amenable to research (see, as one example, 


ferrill, Lorri. 


Conelesion 


Kor researchers working in the area of composing ability, the 
cognicive-developmental position otters, a cognitive theory from 
which te generate hypotheses, a develupmental research orien tition, 
and aoseries of specific issues which nierit investivation. [tis 
mmparbiat ta note that the comnitive developmental position also 
entails a research methodology that differs in several respects from 
the prevailing, methods of much of twentieth-century social science. 
there has been an unfertusote tendency to ascride prestige to 
disciplines by their ability to approximate the presumed precision of 
physics This has led many social scientists te becezne operationalists 
and to treat all concepts as though they were behavioral because to 
do research ke a physicist, you obviow.iy have to count or measure 
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Cognitive-Developmental Psychology 87 


results. However, not all issdes are amenable to experiinental treat- 


ment, An exclusive reliance on operational definitions and ex peri- 


mental techniques can lead to the study of the measurable alone, 
often to the unfortunate neglect of the significant. Rather than look 
for problems. that can be operationalized and studied experimentally, 
problems that seem most cogent and 


researchers should choase thoes 
then allow the problems to provide the direction for their solution. 
Sometimes a problem will require large-scale experimentation and 
sophisticated statistical analysis; but often, we believe, problems in 
e-grained” 


analysis typified by the work of such psychologists as Marion Blank 
(Blank & Solomon, 198) and, of course, Piaget (1929/1960), 

- Research in composing, because it must study complicated human 
functions, is going to be less “scientific” than physics; but the 


walternative--ceduction of complexity by forcing concepts into be- 


havioral statements— will lead to an understanding not of the orig- 
inal concepts, but only of the behavioral ones—and they are often not 
the same (see Deese, 1969; Wann, 1964). At present, the best course 
for research in composing, is probably eclectic: choosing from a 
diversity of methods and combining various research paradigms. 
Because. composition research is young, there is need for meta- 
research theory: for the proposal and exploration of new models and 
procedures for the composition field. Our copnitive-developmental 
background suggests that two very promising approaches (to coin 
properly elevated terms) will be “psychocom position” and “develop- 
mental rhetoric.” 
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and, Eye, Brain: Some “Basics” 
| in the Writing Process | 


Janet Emix 
Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey 


Much of che current talk about the basics of writing is not only 
confused but, even more ironi, frivolous, Capitalization, spelling, 
punctuation—these are touted as tke basics in writing when they 
represent, of course, merely the conventions, the amenities for 
vecording the outcome of the process. The process is what is basic in 
writing, the process and the organic structures that interact to 
produce it, What are these structures? And what are their contribu- 
tions? Although we don't yet Know, the hand, the eye, and the brain 
itself surely seem logical candidates as requisite structures (Emig, 
1975, pp. 11-13). The purpose of this chapter is to speculate about 
the role or roles cach may play in the writing process and to suggest 
hypotheses, with appropriate methodologies, to assess their contri- 
butions, as wellas to determine the likely forms orchestration and 
interplay may take, 

Appropriately for carly inquiries, experimental research inte the 
writing, process has thus far consisted of quite simple and direct 
modes of data collecting involving the observation-- naturalistic and 
contrived=-of usually immature but normally Functioning writers. 
Continuing this Hine of inquiry will probably prove fruitful if the 
ninge of the sample is erhiryed to include younger and older subjects 
and, more importantly, if researchers attempt to conceptualize their 
findings in original ways. As f have noted elsewhere (1975), what 
seems. called for now are not duplications of such studies as The 
Composing Processes of Uweeltth Graders (Emig, 1971), but replications 
which by definition require establishing fresh vategors- systems. [n 
their dissertations, Frances Weaver (1973) and Wonald Graves (1973) 


nave enlarged our understanding with such characte rizatigons of the 
I 


proce ss and of writers. 
At the same time, new vantages are needel e=peciafiy if our 
ambition is to attempt sketching and then constructing a jmodel or 


‘: 
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models of the wrertrys process, Establishing the essentialcompenents 
and structures of (he processis,obeeurse, requisites FO sue han effort. 

ihe te ascertain what these essentials might be represents a 
fascinating, and intricate problem in reseate ho Phe major recom- 
mendation here is thatyse study, through the available literatare and, 
through direct observation, persots with specific anal gene ralized: 
disabilities, such as the blind the deat, and the brain-edamaged. 
Although there haves been many criticisms oft the legitimacy af 


tapping these sources of clita Gis One LIS EInee, 9ee Donald Marray’s 


chapter sin this books, attempting to inter the whale from the 
Fragmented, the normal from the aberrant, the hunctional fram the 
dysfunc tionmth tsa classic research approach, Witness the research 
mato that other intricate: langguaying, process, readings, particulirly 
during the first third of this century Gee Robimen, tor. Some may 
immediately protest that: such an approde hois too clinker or anti- 
humanistic, But these studies can and should Be informed wich the 
came himmanism that has already disting, arstied the-best tnguiries in 
our tteld, suchas these by Graves (1973) and Louise Rosenblatt 
meatal, . 

For clarity of presentation, Pavill focus im burn upen the hand, the 
eve and the bram. Creatiiys each af these disc retely may be rhelori- 
cally satistaciery, bat dhas. at course, literally misleading Researcdy 
Inte ce rceptran Ras geacte it quiitert lear that, in part, wesee and hear, 
ewe moye ous hated, With our brain. To refer to the land alone as 
weway. op the oye aloe as ecelng, then. tas any metaphorical or 


Cryer pez antl use lu Ties 


tine Tland 


ia his jaipodinwe be Wie. at Mes Slaleolin Cowley recounts a 
sratement Hlemingivay macle after an automobile accident when he. 
feared he had fos: the use al his rysht arm: Hemingway comaen teal 
simply that he theryh t he would probably have to ive up writings, 
Lor how many others cb usm the ation of the hand. the literal act of 
Writings, the moter component, equally crucial? If we check sources 
of data from introspection to interviews with professional writers, 
we find there are many among te wha, like flemingiway. must write 
at least best datis bv hand. bandone ot this group, ds are the two 
editors of this book “Others like Henry [ames. Paul Gallico, and 
Donald Murray can shctate even novels, that mode of perhaps 
yreatest qutricacy. to a sare dary. See Murray's chapter in this 
volume.) We cannet campose intially wrth any ease or shill ata 
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typewriter or into a tape! recorder, Why? The speculations that 
folly come from introspection andl from conversations with “like- 
handed” Friends. 

There seem to be at least four possible reasons for the cruciality of 
literal evriting in the composing process. First, the literal act. of 
writing is activating, mobiliving. ff plrysically thrusts the writer from 
a state of inaction into engagement with the process and with the 
task. We have actually, physically begun to do something. Ina 
very inte. osting paper, Linda Bannister of the University of South- 
ern California suggests that the state of inaction is more properly 
thought of as resistance —"“anti-writing” she calls it.! 

Second, the literal act of writing may be for some of us an 
aesthetically necessary part of the process, We may be able to make 
personal statements initially or steadily only in our own personalized 
script, with all of its individualities, even idiosyncrasies. To employ 
the impersonal and uniform font of the typewriter may for some of 
us belie the personal nature of our first formulations, Our own 
language must first appear in our own script. In any case, the 
aesthetic pleasure of their own script has been important to well- 
known writers. Arnold Bennett, forexsample, taught hinyelf a special 
script of great beauty in which to write his works of fiction (Drabble, 
1974), Ane to examine vuthors’ manuscripts is te be struck by the 
lucidity of many scripts, from Gerard Manley Hopkins’s and Thomas 
Hardy's to John Berryman’s an slay Siwenson’s. In writing, our 
sense of physically creating an artifact is less than in any other mode 
except perhaps composing music; thus, the literal act of writing, may 
provide some sense of carving or sculpting, our statements, as in 
wood or stone. 

Third, and correlated with the first, the literal act of writing, with 
its Tinewr organization in most Western systems, may reinforce in 
some way the work of the left hemisphere of the brain, also linearin 
nature. The matter could just as well be formulated, however, in an 
inverse way, since we don’t Know which is the antecedent and which 
the consequent variable: because of the inmate predisposition of the 
loft hemisphere to proceed finearly, most written language is inevd- 
tably linear in &-em as visible analogue of the brain's workings. 

A fourth reaseat is that writing by hand keeps the process slowed 
down. In an interview Citeran Guild Nios, 1977), Paul Theroux put 
one Value on this slower pace: it allows for surprise, time for the 


unexpected to intrude and even take over. 


tf Peanrtwsrer, Pte crete to hose a weevtnyg tae | spublished Meintise Fipt. 
Letietsaty oot Southern Coahto-rona bets 
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Its tatel to vetaleaid af yourself Typing, vou can take a wrong 
turing Butt you dweurt shawl, writing @ foolseap page or tweed 
day, ina year you are afldene. [har nay send like alongs time, 
bot its moet. ft's like Garvin ao statue. You can't fish ab. Gp a 


Writing by hand of course has disadvantaves as well, Observing 4 
slow paves one can dost ae well as Hind material since such a pace 
obviously puts a greater strain on the memory, For thechild learning, 
perhaps at almost the same time, both to handwrite and te compose, 
the act of Literally Forming, the words may well be, or become, the 
dominant and absorbing activity (those af us wre have observed 
seven and eysht year olds writing can attest to the accuracy of this 
statement) Such simultanvity of learnings may catise the later 
(itelonp? contusion many of ay have observed in older writers, the 
reversal of what Michael Polravi (07) calls “Tran-to dttending.” 
The writer attends fen: the message fe the graphic Formulation, 
rather than the other way areund. 

Is all these speculations there are obviously research questions 
about therole or roles of the hand in the writing process. Here are 2 


few 
Theoret in 
For what kind of writer engaging in what mode or mades of 
writing is writing initially or steadily by hand a crucal come 
ponent in the yetiting pracess? Por what kind of writer docs 
initial or later dictation or use of the typewriter server 
Applied ; 
Shoudd chiklren be presented with composing ansl band writings 
at the same time, ape, of grade: Level? 
How ran teachers ahd administrators be made sophistics ted 
enough not to use Writims as a term that can mean equally 
peamanship and composing? : 

The bye 


Undoubtedly one of the most dramatic statements a bout the cen- 
trality of the eye to the Sct of writing comes from Jean-Paul Sartre, fn 
an intersew reported in the Sve Yona Bert ef Rahs (Contat, 1975), 
Sartre announced he was giving up Ww riting due to loss ab vision in his 
left eve through hemorrhages because this. coupled with almost 
total vision loss in his right eve dating from) early childhood, 


amounted to: banetiontal blindsess: 
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Teun still see forms vaguely, Lean see lights, colors. but [de net 

see objects or fices distin tly, and, asa consequence, Loar neither 

read nor write. More exactly, feany , thal is to say, Form the 
words with my hand, and [can do this more or less com fortaibly 

now, but Feannot see what] write. And reading isabsalitely out 

of the question. ean see the lines. the spaces between the words, 

but Lcan no loneer distinguish the words themselves. Without 

the ability to read or write, |no longer have even the slightest t 
possibility of being actively enyayed asa writer: my oecupatian as 

a writer is completely destroyed. (p. 10) 


How does the eye participate in the process of written composing? 
If the process can be characterized roughly as having three stages— 
prew riting, writing, and revising—the eve seems fo makeat least one 


major contribution during cach stage: 


1. Prewriting: the eye is probably the major sense modality tor 
presenting experience to the brain. 


2. Writing: the eye coordinates with hand and brain for mast of 
us, as Satre notes, during the literal, physical act of writing. 
3. Revision: the eve is the major instrument by which we rescan 


and review what we have written, 


Prewriting, Inca fascinating and unique study, Géza Réyvész (1950) 
examined four well-known cases of sculptors who, tradition claimed, 
achieved great success in their art although they were all purportedly 
born blind. Through stuclying accounts of their lives, however, 
Réevész became convinced that none of the four was congenitally 
blind. Speaking of the sculptor Kleinhans, for example, Révész 
demonstrates, perstasively tome, that “the really remarkable works 
attributed to him cannot be the creatiuns of ane who has been blind 
from his early vouth” (p, 150). The experiment Révész conducted 
was to juxtapose Kleinhan’s work against the sculpting efforts of 


. blindfolded conternporary sculptors and of congenitally blind sub- 


jects. Congenitally -nd subjects never make, it seems, symbolic 


transformations of the clay inte personally or universally meaning ful 
symbols: the clay stays a description—more accurately, a transerip- 
tion—only, One thinks here of one of Susanne Langer’s (1967) 
comments on symbolic transformation: 


i 


A diving process). entails the projection of “living: Form” ina 
symbole transformation Phe basic transtorsation inatt is from 
Fele activity to perceptible quality... 0p. 89) 


Révész (1950) himself makes the following comment: 


From what sources couldat blind person. who has neve r seco the 
world with all its wealth of forms and colour, derive those 
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maniteld expences? Heecan never credte new lorine ote spres: 
sion, tor that presupposes a neh and variable phenomenal world, 


Nee brent bE digs pote toothy opp ean tt taken ltadw= nine) 
It is‘only the symbole and or 
in our case, Ehe visual world which enables the artist te 
transhite the opinttal content inte: the suprasna tural non 
quaterial sphere of art (bbe man born bhad apprehend mature an 
only ene taritesbeticd the strongest tees fine] tun te the 


whive coneeption of given reality 


Inaterial sphere: bo ane born blind ts able bo beconve aware uf the 
diversity of nature and to apprehend: all the re hha yartotis 
AP Penne es at obmects. ip pao) 


Revess makes the compelling point chat svithout sight ye do not 
possess the nodalitye that permits most us to become, in Ernst 
Cassirer’s telling, phrase, wcinil weebolrae, che anemal who compres , 
hends and makes sw:heli representations al the ubiverse. The 
symbol-makiay propensity humans possess Way have to be visually 
activated. Only if we can make such vepresental ons of our experi- 
ences do we passess whatis probably the single must basic resource 
for cnaging io AVP, Or, indeed, in: any Form of composing: 
combining aid transforminns perce! elements inte coherent and 
eometimes fresh wholes, aesthetically pleasing to ourselves and to 
others. Certain ques toms. ob course, immediately arise. Can't other 
sense modalities provide cunpatable data that will perniit symbolic 
clealings with actuality? Don’t the blind have langage? Doesn't the 
possession of lanaage itself make all of us, blind or sighted, «imal 
awry, sare 

What Kind of eviderte bascd upon what Kind of research would 
help us answer these quest ions? Before beginning some speculation, - 
anote: Lhave just began looking inte the matter, but thus far | have 
not Founda single Gasccofa noted writer in any genre wherwas, or is, 
congenitally blind. Neither lyricist-composer stevie Wonder nor 
dramatist Harold Krensentz, for example. was born blind. And we all 
know that James Thurber and ohn Miltén did net become blind until 
mid-life. Helen Keller, peal ps the best-known case of all, did not be- 
come blind until eighteen months of aye. tna recent international 
writing contest for the blind, sponsored by the Jewish Sraille Insti- 
tute, not one writer adjuesed a winner was born blind, Commenting 
on this fact, the Indian novelist Santha Rama Rau, one of the judges, 
akd-inoa television interviews that seeing for at least a very short 
period of time seemed reqels tte fo writin, su osstully. The writing: 
of the congenitally blind lad. perceptaally barren quality that was 
very striking, which tends to confirm the observations of Révész 
about nonsithted sculptors (sce also Fraibery, LO7?). 
Interesting, questions, then, about prewriting and the blind would 
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ing the sensory mode in which 


2 a : bo 
seem to include the following: [ss 


most prewriting is conducted? Do we literally examine a stil. 


ject or experience visually? If so, what constitutes: prewriting for 
the blind or partially sighted? What obviously is needed is direct 
observation of such subjects engaged in the writing process, from 
perception of stimulus through “contemplation” of product, as well 
as detailed interviews with skilled and uoskilled writers, both those 
congenitally blind and those who became blind in later life. Inter- 
views with writers already cited, such as Wonder and Krementz, 
would be of great interest. 

Writing, During the actual writing process, the eve coordinates 


--with hand and brain to produce the evolving piece of writing, Tt is 


through the eye that most of us gain the sense of producing an icon, 
the product of writing. Bruner (1909), like Piaget, points out that we 
learn through three basic modes: (1) the motorie orenactive = "on the 
muscde”; (2) the iconic=-"by the image”; and (3) the representational 
or symbolic--specifieally, “restatement in words.” [we are sighted, 
we make use of all three modes at once since the weiting hand 
(motoric) produces the piece Ciconie) that is a verbal symbolization 
(representational). 

Research involving blind writers might help provide insight inte 
the eye's role in the writing stage: 


Theoretical i 

Can an icon like a piece of writing be perceived only 
vistially, or can another sense provide the iconic dimension? 
Does the physical eflort of pressing a metal stylus through 
paper to produce Bra lle provide a yredicr sense of making 
an icon? By one interpretation, the page of Braille, with its 
configuration of raised dots, qualifies as a more obvious 
and more sénsual artifact than a smooth page with ite 
unraised, and consequently more abstract, product. To the 
blind, docs Braille qualify as a graphic manifestation of 
verbal symbolization? 


Applied 

In the initial teaching of writing, should there be greater 
stress upon writing asthe making of an icon with far more 
sensual manifestations (ey., collage or self-made book)? 
MLC. Richards, the author of Centering, stresses the cen- 
trality of the making, Of an artifact. 


Reersian, As noted above, the eve is the major instrument by which 


wre rescan and review what we have written. For Sartre (Contat, 
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1975), the mosterucral need Lor the eve comes here in the process af 
revisiuii. 
Doan no longer correct my work even once, bearuse cannot read 


what | have written. Phas, what levrite of what | say necessarily 
remainsin the first version. Someone can read back tome what! 


have writtenorsand.and fo worstconmm- lo worst, bean change a 
few detuds, but that would have nothing todo with the work ol 
rewriting, which Twwotdd deomyself te ba 


When the interviewer asked Sertre the obvious question about using 
a bipe recor der 7 Sertre made an im portant distinction between visual 
end aural rescanning: ; 
[think there is an enormous difference between speaking and 
writing One rereads whatone rewrites. But onecan read slowly 
er quickly: in other words, you de not Kaow how long you will 
have to trke deliberating, over a sentence. I= possible that what 
isnot right in the sentence will not be clear to vou at the first 
redding: perhaps there i something inherently wrong with it, 
perhaps there isa poor connection between itand the preceding 
aritence or the following sentence or the paragraph asa whale 
or the chapter. ete 
ALD this assures that you apgranch your text somewhat as if it 
were amayical puzzle, that vou hanye words here and there one 
by one. and yooback over these clamses and then modify 
somethin farther alonp.. dt Pb hsten toca tape recorder, the 
listening, speed is determined by the epeed at Which the tape 
turns gent not by my own needs. Therefore [will always be either 
layaues behind or conmmoy ahead ot the muchine. fp. 1a) 


The eve, ivother words, pou individual rhythms of review ta be 
established and followed. Sach individeislism in pace, in contrast to 
the inexorable speed of the recorder, may bean essential feature for 
the making of sub tantive revisions and recastings (a distinction | 
have made amony three levels of reformatting seems important in 
this context). 

To determine the role of sight om the composing process,” re- 
searchers may need to examine the work of the partially sighted or 
the medically blind seriter. Perhaps such a person or group of persans 
can help us sorteut the roles the eve traly plays in writing. To illus- 
trate this point, | will continue to speculate aimoment about how we 
revise. By the time most of us are adults, we have internalized the 
process of revision, which can be described as the outcome of 
didlo ue between ourselves as writer and ourselves as audiencé, an 
exchuage in which our needs as readers became paramount. The 
blind, on the other hand, often must Keep the process of revising 
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externalized: they intst, unless they are exceptionally skilled users of 
tape recorders, continue an outer dialoyue with an actual other as 
audience. This externalized dialog ue may bea rich source of informa- 
steof us between Qurscives as 


tien about the commerce in the re 
writers and as initiitl aucliences. (This is not to stitest there aren‘t 
other avenues te comparable information, such as observing and 
taping, the work of sighted writers of all ages as they work in peer 
groups when the peers serve as immediate, actual auditnees; both 
lames Moffett [1908] and Peter Elbow [1972F recomme sd this 
approach. And many classrooins employ it = the entire Cooperative 
Writing Program at Middlesex, Community Collese in Edison, New 
‘lersey, for example, proceeds from this premise.) 


% 


The Brain 


In dealing: with the brain, the questions for research, ike the organ 
itself, are more comples, The current hypothesis about the brain that 
seems most penerative for studies about the writing process is that 
the two hemispheres, the left and the right, have specialized, though 


Snot wholly unique, faoctions. A usetul it rough, delineation of these 


functions appears in Robert Ornstein’s (hae Pehle a Gna ian siess: 


The cerebral cortes of the brain is divided into tw ohemispheres, 
jomed bya lace tundle of interconnect tbers called: the 
“Corpus callosum "The left sie of the boule is mamnty controlled 
by the right side of the cortes, and the right side ot the body by 
the lett sie oot the cartes. SVhen we speak ol Jar in ordinary 
speech, weeare referriog to that side of the body, and te the ry 
hemisphere of the Gaiam Both the strus ture and the tune hou at 
these two “half-brains” rn some part underke the two modes ol 
consciousness which =imultaneously coexist within eagh ene of 
us. Althotgh each hemisphere shares the potential for many 
functiens, and both sides participate ci most activities, in the 
norm... person the two hemispheres tend to specialize The lett 
hemisphere toonnec ted tothe right side of the body lis predom: 
inantiveivedved wath analytic: loyteal chink. espey ally in 
verbal and mmathemuaticd functions les made of Operation ts 
primarily linear. This hemrephere seers po process information 
sequentiafly. This mode of operation of Hevessrty qitist underdio 
logical thought, sree dog depends on sequence and order. 
Longuase and mathematics. both lett-hemispherte ao tivities, alse 
depend predominantly: on Tinear time 

It the left hertisphere is specialized for analysis. the right 
hemimephere |. seen specialized tor heliste mentation, Ets lan. 
sedge ability. is quiete: dimited Phis hemisphere ts promarily 
responsible For an aren hibron i space, aris tn enueatver, crafts, 


body inate. recouottion ob fiee= Tt processes poboriniation more 
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7 

(ittiecly than does the left hemisphere, and its responsibilities 
demand a ready iitey;ration of many inputs ab oree Tf the tefl 
hemisphere can be termed predominantly analyte and sequential 
in its operation. then the right hemisphere is more holistic and 
relational and mare simultaneous ino its mode of operation. 

“Tp 244) 


Ornstein’s description needs to be refined and modified in light of 
very recent research, particularly studies by Roger Sperry and his 
colleagues at the Califernia Institute of Techpoloyy on split-brained 
subjects. These are people in whom the cori callosum has been 
surgically severed to prevent epileptic attacks, for example, from 
spreading to both hemispheres. Sone curious, yet logical, findings 
emerge in these studies. Two examples: if a osplit-braincd patient 
picks up,an unseen object in his or her left hand, the right hemi- 
sphere can recognize its shape, although the patient cannot speak the 
object's name. lf the patient is asked to write the objects name, fe or 
she ton write itonty with the hand controlled by the hemisphere that 
has perceived the object. These findings sugyest at once the speciali- 
vation and interdependence of the two hemispheres. 

Ina study of two split-brained paticnts, Dr Eran Zaidel, a research 
fellow working with Sperry, found that the language ability of the 
right hemisphere, described by Ornstein and others as quite limited, 
may be less limited than once thought (Rensberger, 1975), Indeed, 
using an optical device he invented, Zaidel found through a series of 
language tests thed the two subjects’ right hemispheres had the 
vocabulary development of a fourteen year old and the syntactic 
ability of a five year old, And we know from the work of Brown, 
MeNeil, and Slobin, for example, that the five year old’s syntactic 
ability is considerable. : 7 

tn addition, the brain-daimayed and, as it were, the brain aberrant 
area fascinating and important source of information about the roles 
of the two hemispheres in intra- and intercommunication, In The 
shitter’ Mid, his review of the iterature on the aphasic, Howard 
Gardner points out that all aphasies, “irrespective o@ the site of the 
muury,” suffer impairment of their ability to write. Gardner ascribes 
this impairment to the number of competencies -he names “percep- 
tual, motor, linguistic, cognitive’ that the process of writing en tails 
(p28 This with the wphasic. then, that an organic map of the 
writing, process can bepin to be sketched very lightly and very 
tentatively, For example, there are aphasics who can write but not 
read what they have written. With a condition even mare dramatic 
and traumatic than Sartre's, can they continue in the act of writing 
without the ability to rescan and review? There are other aphasics 
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F 
who’ have only long-term or short-term memory. Does ‘writing 
require the activation of both? Con an amnesiac write? As part of 
such an inquiry, Dixie Goswami of Middlesex Community College, a 
doctoral candidate at Rutgers, is currently collecting data for a 
dissertation concerning the composing behaviors of a small sample of 
aphasics with lesions in the same hemisphere. 
Writing seems to require the estadlishmens -? “ern figure-ppound 
relations--of what shall be stressed, pert » the deploy- 
ment of superordins tes, ose vebat shall be wo coped, through the 
“3 clauses. Persons with 


Fite. Aner Y 


literal deploy:nent of sieerdinate phrase 
organic, chemical, or psvcholoyical imyaintrents (do not want to 
commit myself to a singe hypothesis) often cannot distinguish 
between elements that are meorporating and those that are illestra- 
tive. By one hypothesis (Arieti, 1974), the schizophrenic, for exam- 
ple, consistently treats zenus as .species. What kind of psychic 
wholeness is demanded for writing successfully? . 

The possible implicaticas for research into the writing process of ° 


\ this and coraparable work with the brain are immense. One is the 
‘logical assumption that there may be biological bases for composing 


behaviors. Before speculating about What these might be and how we 
can learn about them, it is important to cite a caution, well- * 


formulated recently by George Steiner (1975): 


Over the next years there puu be a spectacular progress of 
‘insight into the biochemistry of the central nervous system, 
Though it is conceptually and practically extremely difficult to 
isolate a single type of stimulus from the fact of stimulation as 
such (environment connects at every point, refinements in 
microbiology may lead to correlations between specific classes of 
information and specific changes in protein synthesis and neu- 
ronal assembly. At the biochemical level, the idea that we are 
“shaped” by What we learn could take on a material corollary, On 
present evidence, however, it is impossible to go beyond rudi- 
* ne atary idealizations. (p. 288) ' 


. 


Let me here suggest one hypothesis logically emanating from 
current work on the brain and share one method for ascertaining its 
possible vatidity. Eyer since the beginnings of rhetoric study, as early 
as the fifth century B.C. in Sicily and Greve, there have keen 
attempts to categorize the different modes of discourse in which we 
speak and! write. Aristotle, of course, supplied the definitive early 
category system which rhetoricians through the centuries‘ have 
adapted and transformed, In recent rhetorical study and writing 
research, Jakobson, Kinneavy, and Britton have attempted relatively 
frésh category systems, Their categories, like Aristotle's, share luose 
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70 ; ; we — s Junet Emig 


Ferences be- 


and almost metaphysical understandings about the dif 
tween such scemingly distinet modes as argument and poetry. Even 
with the most recent work, one has the impression of being in the 
presence of an inquiry that Themas Kuhn (1970) would characterize 

What if it is the case that classical and contemporary rhetorical 
ternts, such asirysencnt and pecew or ettensice and rtlere, may repre- 
sent centuries-chd intuitive understandings that the mind deals 
differentially with different speaking and writing tasks? To put the 
matter declaratively, if hypothetically: modes of discourse may repre- 
sent measurably different protes of bain activity. 

The electroencephalogram tacasures brain activity through €lec- 
trodes attached to relevant portions of the skull. fn fact, there is now a 
computer program whereby a given enc ephaloj ph can be broken 
into’a profile which differentiates Jéf-hemisphere from right- 
hemisphere activity. Tsvo of us at Rutgers have begun to ask a small 
sample of normal adult subjects to Compose’ aloud in two seemingly 
distinct modes while undergoing ah REC. and note whether or not 
composing behaviors yield differensatcd: profiles of brain activity. 
(inst thoughts suggest’ that argument would be predominantly left- 
hemispheré, poctry or narrative, right. 

3 


Implications tor Research Training and Teaching 


Changes in the directions of English education research obviously 
require Concomitant changes in the training of the researcher in the 
doctoral curriculum. MIbof us, including senior faculty and advisers, 
must learn far more about biology and physiology than we have 
previously been asked to legtn. Closer ties gvith departments of 
biglogical sciences and with the medical schools affiliated with our 
universities also seem to be supgested. , 

At Rutwers we have established two connections with our medical 
school that will undoubtedly grow firmer and more formala. more of 
ourstudents clect clinical problems to investigate, One is attendance ¢ 
atopen lectures on psythophysioloyy sponsored by the faculty of the 
medical school: the other is‘actual participation in the medical school 
sequence, such as seminars of anatomy and the brain, A third link 
currently being contemplated is participation of our students in the 
teaching rounds invelving third- and fourth-vear medical students 


wibd the medical school facusty. 


Possibletimpliiations for the learning and teaching of writing are 
even more Lovmidable and far-reaching. Nelson Goodman once 
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commented that the American educational system, is half-brained. 
The situation may be even more scriqus: What if the schools require 
students to be split-brained where the learning of writing and other 
complex arts and sciences are concerned? Perhaps the only base for 
the curriculum should be what research suggests is literally organic. 
And for the process of writing, what is truly organic? Let us begin to 
find out. 
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6 The Writing of Young Children 


Waaleoe TE Petiy 
State Crver ts of Naw York at Buttale 


shes 1229 summary of research relating co granmimar, language, and 
comrvostion, Rollo lvian stagsested that the process of composing 
ve eho comples phenomenon that it deties analysis into constitue 
ent parts He awrote that the studies te thar date “measure pupil 
products and assume that by se doin: they ore evaluating the 
marutold invangible processes af the mind by which those products 
were eitece oop 27! Rithond Braddeak. Mahaid Llovd-lones, and 
Dowell Schoen in the (9a Beco Waiter Composdim recalled this 
conclusien and reported that research scace the Lyman statement led 
essen diy te the same conclusten, adding, that “seme questions 
who seem fundamental in the teathiy and learning of written 
composition apparently have gone almost untouched by careful 
research fp. B25, 

Thi absence of research on the composition process was alse 
evidenced in the P9005 ina number of other reports by sescarchers 
Joby gprenps studying, research Por example, the report by Louise 
Rosenblatt (403) of the New. York Cniversity. Research Develop: 
ment Seminar does not mention the writing, process or the processes 
of the mind that result in. written product. Instead, the suggestions 
tar research in the area of writing dwelt upon various methods or 
approaches vind upon differing, instruchonal content as) possible 
variables ia desyining experimental research. li fact, and this is 
dittiult te believe, considerable attention was given to the role of 
pram teaching as at might atfect weiting, a role that most 
researchers and obeervers beliesed te have been laid to rest macy 
vers DEfOTe 

bortunately af the same time there was considerable inter t 
being voiced for new approaches, for examining research designs and 
directions, aed tor presenting, new research problems, For example, 
these questions were deked ra Esco or Worittor Campostiion (p. 83): 
73 
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What monsolved it the actof writing? How does a person go about 


report summarized by saying that “Composition re- atch o..ts not 
highly developed” and suggested that if researchers 4 ish to give it 


duet reexgmine ceiinally the structure and 


strength and depth, they t 


techniques of their studies” 'p. 5: 
A follow-up voice at the time was taat ot Jean Hagstrom 19d) 


Hoo, cautioned against 


who, in reviewing Disser ge Wars Gompe 
dorm: more of the same kinds of research that had been done without § 
what 


erpeaton luth Gaahean (P93. coring ab about the same time in 


the Cates baie cop ea Siva One ported te the need te diz 


cower hows children vooabout drascmr on therm oral lamsgtuaye 4 ill 


vehen they twits. : 
Interest in research designs that break out ef the experimental: 
mold was alsoon the rise. Henry Meckel 903) sugeested that the | 
caseestudy procedtce should be useful vn discovering of throwing ; 
iatht pen such thingies oo the relagership or tfferce: fivets oF 
personality foserting, behavior, particularly on the dynamics of such 
relationships and on the dominant patterns of personality involved”: 
fp. TOORR And suggesting, that procedures in the case study are 
viable, Jack Kittell (es) stated that a particular soll such as 
writing, “as indicated in an individual's behavior, is sesceptible of 
study and description” and that there “are available different special- 
ived wave of observing and describing cis behavior” Cp. 3). 


A New Research Focus ' 


My own interest in the writin, process goes back to the early 190s. | 
had reviewed much of the literature about writing <nd was engaged 


ina study (Petty, Herald, & Stall, 9st of what th: foession knew 
about the teachiay of vocabulary. Phy study leo onclusion 
that we knew little about such teaching. Same or i.e i. was with 
research design, but Poalso had the feeling tho © ocabulary 


researchers did pot know enough about children thinking and 
benavior te have asked the right research questions, Phe fact that one 
researcher after another appeared to be dealing, with the same old 
questions in studying: vocabulary teaching seemed closely related to 
the faulty writing, research. Hence, P began to discuss the need to 


amine processes, to oboerve children, te examene their behavior, 
and fo formulate new pesear ch hypotheses TE secemed te me neces- 
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sary anmat our research should) socus upon processes and better 


\ through case-study approaches — 


fe traditional experimental design mighi 


questions--and be pursued biry 


so that later research of me: 
satses to teaching Is 
stements of Braddock et al. Mechel. 


result in more definitive 


‘This observation and 


processes of vouny children. first ov Margaret Sawkines (197) and 


later by Robert Zanote) 191, Donald Graves (1973, 1975), Dionv- 
sios Melos -197 0), and Ann Bodkin Gin progress). Phe research ideas 
and the investistory efforts of theac researchers were also both 
prompted and supplemented by the research of others, perticularly 
Janet Emig fe, F872) but also Barbara Holster (2970) and Charles 
Stallard (1600). In addition, the wise observations of Alvira Burrows 


ley, P97oa and 19% eb! cad lames Britton eg. L9e7 were specially 


Important. 


Putte this rise of interest in the composing processes much of it 
taking place af the State University of New York at Bulfalo— 
primarily becaise it shoe at dea some change of direction in 


1 i 4 
Httie moose than ten vears azo. The 


research efoert. trem thar ora 
interest so ge ecarch on composing is especially strong at Buffalo, as 
coldenced aotoanty by the names of some of the vessarchers | have 
cited but also by the conference for which the papers collected in this 
volume were originally written. This interest is further reflected in 
the cublicatton of popers delivered at SUNY Buffalo's 1975 Con- 
ferer: 2 on Language Arte Petty & Finn, 1975 acd in the number of 
our students interested in composition at the secondary and college 
letels, as wellas those interested in the composing of young children, 
Weare ytd the interest is strom However, the work at buffalo 
sumply rofle t} the growing: interest, now more than nationwide, in 
restaruh on the processes of composition. 

'n designing and conducting resear hoon the composing process, 
there ure some basi ideas that should be kept in mind. First of all, 
composing is inherent incon: lingtnise, Back sentence isa composi- 
tion A series of sentences that relate a chile’: needs or expemences is 
a composition. Thus, everv child, mndeed, es ov individual, dees have 
abdity in composition. Not evervone'’s composing, ability is equal, of 
course, and the maior problems seem to appear in weriten composi 
thon. 

Most individuals, i some situations at least, may not voacalize a 
well-organized, cohereot mecsaye. Phe reasons tor this failure may 
be the emotional setting, a lack of experience, disornanized thinking, 
and secon Bat frequently the difficulties of oral composition are 


overcome by repetitive statements. pease. exchanges with the 
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bola ar mas certaly bree roe abount crisper ayy be analyzing the 


ju ate Ls 
cvtentat Petia tute ev tha eetp al vrp? or dat seoce stehin 
Re ee aes aibtimental ait ther ceteomuch can be todd abe at 
thee dpe: ow dat Che dae ial actually ves. svetinalahs 
tat t netted atidy is Racha Meade and Wo Caper Pos 
pao Cowes hendeoet ootiiim wwere eacamied: te deterimicae the 


i ' aoe ‘ 
diode hep nent CHiphow eh Gy by bits ds five vate- 


desedorapcat cote based ipods the provedures ot 


sae Map (har dh dbs 
iretile ds adaewaded be catenins pet bork Wihrele bes hand ot study 
nia tes nethim bec ferns od paragaph orgam ait used 
fe heres sates, Stee Tere sak doubts about rh discrete. 
eae @ Shp sabato Mvetin fs ceoeeettipe te tne it bells ues nothings 
Sxaad Ase 2 tok ae TPN ES ahs eitepastend itt 

bore ter thks the srt poet ig rps desc eto Poapueratnes 8 

ti cet af Fister: ate Sorhaps The met ‘Tosical’ 
yobs. Pi aaah ee + thy ver eee Sc fobs afalyin to start 
Await) iM Dribss eWiheig * ‘ ! am RG aD to examine its 
Cons kh eet hia? plain how and why they 
Sue seat G se oa Op bie goes ore de aay that ene may. abe 
we: hal bed foe ta and smaller bit. and proceeds in the 


Ht The de bana probes ei cep yy UP a |i 


Tyopradnet ts the seston eNgINeE ring, 


Opposite ad 
other coarse. beauntnnyy wath 
oe es 2 alanis apeteiady The dityailt. ae th euch an analysis tails 


. van tee oak Pe OO rman HELEs eootrea iy from ane 
cote tae! teapathedr aiid prep ote pelibpe omy te aot hiet 
Voy ati the property otte er tea piv particular kind 
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combination of these Phe resesrh has asked such questions as, 
What are the effects of various sumuh on the writing, of children? 
What ein we learn about caewsriting © children by examining their 
writing products? What are seme ot dhe correlates between writing 
and other skillk? What effect do. aris instructional methodohyios 
have on children’s writing? What are the relationships among such 
things as room atmosphere and feedback structures and the writing 

It is difticul: for researchers t: break this pattern because of the 
loge of examining products and the tradition rvolved. Ceriainty the 
questions leted previously, and the more specitic questions deri sing, 
from then still need atheation. However T beleve the focus of 
composites: research shot be tpon the werters behovier rather 
than upeo the product. Phus. Pwould tke to report on several studies 
focusiny on vrtter behavicr, u/cading same of the findings of these 


studies oad the procedures the researchers used Because of several 


reseat sy dimutations, the findiees she, Jcalive be regarded as 
te ce. But since establistir., phere - research directions 
‘ eoyoat oof several of the studie a. centativeness of the 


Do as detensible. My ating them as intended to stimulate 
» oaghtoon the task of cese cechiegs the Comme, process, 
sawhir LY TO) used animes ciew lechmigque to iivestaite what 
fifth-yrade children did in writ. ¢ compositions, particularly what 
differences there were in the actions of children whose compo: ‘torts 
were pudged to be of high quality and these wis se compositions were 
considered to be of low quality. Essentially she found that there were 
few differences between the tao catesories of students in what they 
said they did in preparing for weiting aed in actually writing. The 
mest pronounced difference was the corcera ot the better writers 


tthe mure sophisti 


about the conten: of their oxpression and abou 
cated aspects of mechanics sich as sentence structure and paragraph 


ing Sawkins further reported the following: 


1 Children tend to consider aspects Gi crates betore they begin 


writing and while they are writins,. 


2 Littl or no attention is ever viven to making notes or an 
eutline before writing, begins 
& Children apparently do net have a amedete composite: 


Susually a story) inomind before they peyin writing, 
1. Children appear to vive little svecial attention to choice of 
words for particuior purposes fo construction of sentences, or 


toy convent fs af paragraphissn 
% 


“it 


ahooty . 
x pit pUsboage 


le 
I ilies chil, (Fe proba 


Ve . from te: however, 


ecck more help if they thought it would be yi: 
eo. Some sioidren appear te proofread. others de not. 
Phe quaity ot boys writtag is lower than that of girls. 


Saiwkine’s Basi procedure. interviewing, ten: and eleven-vear-old 
Smay be subeest te questan Will children accurate ‘ly report 


woe! they did? Sawhorse felt chat they awere reliable informants, and 


what they repor rte wee contirme fin ome areas by their products 


and the observations of both fp ache: sand the researchers. Whether 
another researcher would have the syme su. oss or whether stu- 
deaits of acacthecr wae Jewel soubl be ge relarble oorbarnaby needs 
veritication, 

Aostudy that barm less familar with po oonally was done oy 
Stallard i das a doctoral dissertation at th Caiversity of Var- 
vinia While this research was directed at the writing processes of 
twelttiy yraders rather than those of yveuag children, both his 
preeoadures and findings Seend relevant 

sitathird - data were oecuted From on obseersctionmal cheeklist. oF 

ttervies o and an analyers of the wriaag products. All three pro- 
Cores were used woth the intention of discovering what the 
etude did as they wrote. Phe checklist, osed without the writers 
boowings tt recorded the time the gsst.emens was received, the time 
Tne ee act of awwritings began and the time the writing, was 
completed. Phe checklist also nerd whether the writer made ai 
outline, enwayed in random activity before writiys, talked with peers 
before ond or durmg writing, meade corsections before completing 
the writing, stopped as untervais, read what iad been written, 
chonved punctuation, used a dictionary, rewrote a First draft, and so 
on. Provieses was also made for recording the hesitations of the 
writers. In the interviews, questions were asked about such things as 
whether writers sought to develop paragraphs in particular we 
whether they had dene resscons coither mene Beer rn actual 
vweriungh and whether an srthae had town made. ine interviewer 
also sought to determine a the writer had a purpose in mind while 
weitias and what the purpose wo. Analysis of the product consisted 
larpedy of chefermining | ssambuitioan one extent of corrections, 
reweitiog. and changes in worus and tvle. 

Amory Stallard’s findings wore these: 


P Guod voters spend more tine both at prewriting activities 
andoat ae ftral writin thar writers ol pourer COMposttons. 
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2. Good writers tend also to be slower, to do more revising 
(particularly as they read what they have just written), and to 
stup more often to do this reading. 

3. Good writers are more coneerned with the purpose of the 


writing ther poorer writers. 


A study by Graves (1973; see also 1973) focused specifically on the 
composing processes of vouny children. Graves studied the writing 
processes of seven-year-old children by detailed observation of 
individual children as well as by interviewing, analysis of composi- 
tions, and observation of groups of children. In addition, he sought to 
relate various aspects of writing behaviors to differences in class- 
room settings, which he [sbveted as “formal” and “informal.” Hovw- 
ever, the most significant aspect of his study was the extent to which 
he was able to use a case-study desizn as the principal research 
procedure tor studying the writing processes of cisht of the children, 

I think the most promising: finding of the aude Wes that the case- 
study method of research is a most effective means tor determining 
the variables that seem oi bear upon a child’s vritiins. Because 
Graves did case studies or cight children, be was aile te identify 
behaviors common to all of these children a- wellas ones unique for 
each child. From this comparative base, he was also better able to 
interpret and assess both the writing processes and the writing 
products of the other eighty-six children studied loss intensive ty 
Case studies are not new to research, but seklom have they bees 
used in educational research in general or in studying, compositicn. 

Also pas ccularly signifi nt was the finding: that the informal 
classroom environments gave the children preater choiwe in their 
writing and peoduced more writing. A related finding was that, secon 
the choices of whether to write or not amd of what to write, children 
wrote more frequently and produced compositions of greater length 
than when specific writing assignments were given and/or when 
considerable amounts of writing were assigned, In fact, Graves felt 
that ussiened writing, inhibited the ranye, content, and amount of 
writing done by the children, He also found that boys wrote more 
than girls when writing tasks were not assipned, that boys seldom 
used the first person in their writing, and that their writing dealt 
more with what he termed “oxtended teritere that is, removed 
from home, school, and neighborhood. than the gurls’ writing, 

Graves concluded that there appear tee tvo distinct types of 
writers He iuentiried Chese as reactor and rete tive. Reactive writers 
use erratic solving strategies: chey talk te themselves, their writing 


reflects an action-reaction approach. th lack a sense of audience, 


one) 
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inate wet thes have written. Retlective 


dating, period ally rere ad, aad «howa 


and thes chor: couiter 


wertters reBearee litle bere ss 
that the vharactertstics et 


ves 


erosyine sense of aindiencee 


esanmallet tne shildren he 


SPP Viriy! de 


che ely apstrved but that wy dusterms of the tra: una child should 
i - particularly ueetulo a credictims dus or her wo tis belay ror, 


Graves made other dicsin ations tec detuled ta relite here Any 


researober of thee capeeita, pron ces wouldsoowell to study both tae 
procedures Gives use one His Gap uggs 

Another study: un some respects an ee tereron Gt the tsraves 
stindy: os one dane by Melis of974: Adelas. bonsever, reverted te a 
foods an orodiats beret Goma erie aluwaith the themes ot Compositions 


wootten } children oi adades tava. three, ane Ltour, although he alse 


determines readies) fe pracedures teachers used dion Piney 
what ahdren wou: hv Isecompared the trequencies of various 
eonp atin the. jeer iy children and assigned by tegehers. 
Melae found tho gee omen der not casi Compunition ‘the mes 


thateorrespond ’ oeonterest. Phatus, when permitted to do 
soo ubaldres caret oboe abyests Chat had never been assigned. For 


vie sie teak ders Hd inet esses spuds eubiecte: wet when 


ae 


esd} 
WrTtiny ats pert resued: mdaiy hildren chose to write about sports. 
Melas alse tou: d that compositions wath dese rrpiive themes were 
AWritten more brea en tes than those rsith amaginauve. narrative, OF 
characterization ther 6 He attrbaied this to teacher emphasis upon 
telling about™ same one toreventaada hak of ysoidance as to how 
other themes might be deve i 
Ann Bodkin. a dewteral stiles t at SUNY Buftalo whose investigas 
Hons nosy berg competed, Vow sou toextend the Graves study 
by devermimrg it abtigres: es exist in tie written expression of boys 
and aerls with spent te 
Po The sumber of times the pronoun i appears an children’s 
ASP TELD 
2 Phe extent tos hich fis used im an emoth G sense, Ge. “LE hove 
animals Boo1use they are so cute and cueldiy. 


a.) Pheestent tous hich Fis used ia reportive sense, Gf, “Tsawal 
corcrash oar Wher Paros up . 
bo the teritenal . nye ot the seartent ef the writing, that p 


whether the comtentis; cir heane, s¢ hoof, and immediate 


seayhborhoud or extended hevend these limtts. 


A ple Premieres ot the wrnbaagy and ite dergth 
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These questions were uivestipated in the vwritine of children in 
grades th ce and six and at three socioeconomic levels. Preliminary 
findings indicate that there are sivniticant ditherences in each of 
these. except for the emotive 1 between boys and evirls at each yrade 
level and berween the children in the socecconomic levels found at 
each grade level. Bodkin has also found that out-of-school oxperi- 
ences greatly influence what children write about also noted by 
Greaves and Melos) and that the time of day when the wcting is done 
influence: the chaice of content. 

“procedure she used in order to minimize ditterences in the 
writing; conditions in the several schacis was having the chidren 
write in journals. Hler observation is that children like to write in 
yournals: co fact, fb children were wabsent, they syenerally wrote cotries 
for the days they wissed without being told: to de so, 

These list twos dics are notin the pattern ef the others | have 
reported an the sense of inves cating the camposing peocess. Yet 
they both deal auth the process fndiieth, and they are both 
outgrowths of the Graves study Ny techy i that more research is 
still needed to verity speeds process behaviors However, following 
ve the dead. of Saackins. Shatland) Ciases. ae Fie shouhd nat 


tee 
uit 
prevent os trom fedlowins up the tendinys of Melis and Bodkin. 


Diispli atin: - AUP dab ning 


The findings of these studies sugest same teaching: practices. And ! 
do mean caves, becatise fhe findings require verification before a 
strony position of advocdey oo parton methodeloyy is warranted, 
Yet studies done by reseaicnaers who are aise wise and experienced 
teachers, who estublish a rapport with children and closely observe 
them as individuals, and who really understand curriculum and 
instruction lead me to pay considerable attention to their statements 
of implications tor teachs a. 

Sawhins’s finding: that children do not make notes before writing 
suysests that they should be given specie training inthis prepara- 
tory technique so thet they may capture and retain aleas in brief 
forms. Sawkins believe. that such notes may also help children 
organize their thinkive at then in choosing words more carefully, 
Spor convention suchas spelling. Even 


“25 


and perhaps help wath pres 
More significantly, Sawéars comsests that teachers be more availuble 


for siving individual help white children are writing rather than 


following what appears to bea cather common practice of insisting 
that children weite Con ther ona 9 Providing uamediate help should 
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autely esultin better campositin and perhaps facilitate the develop- 
ment ot the child's ¢ unpesine process. Savekins ported our thareven 
the Children who wrote the poorest compositions were yuite aware 


of many of there problems. were walling te discus- them, and seemed 


Caves and Melas that unassizned writing apparently stimulates 
hove ie erite and results in longer Compositions are ~ignificant for 
classroom cractices. Graves’s close abservation of children indicates 
the imp gance of concrete objects for motivating writing, it also 
suyyest thet children’s compositions should be kept and made 
avarlafve to thenvand that pupd-teacher conferences misht influence 
children » Composing. ; 

Both Graves and Bodkin report that writing ina journal ta 
earbuds reals. appeals tec hildres: Tart cf thie appeal seems to be 


i 
the harvoaspect of the writing, which probably means that the 
| 


wooed aun” that usually disappear 


Research Directions 


As we study the Composing, process oor ds [ would prefer it, the 
composing, processes as at applies toe writing, we must try to 
discover why some writers seem not fo Use processes CommmMan fo, 
most others. While it probably true that few children, whether 
pood writers Or not, make outings for their, compositions, there are 
undoubtedly both good and poor writers who do make outlines. The 
name je true for svartually every other behavior that has been noted. 

Also, in studying the provesses of writing, we ought not overlook 
the nonmwriter the child who writes virtually nothing. W hat behav- 
wore does he cor she exhibit? What dacs this child do to aveid writing? 
Are there some: pancomposingy processes: Q 

The difterences tn avhat children write about, the frequency oF 
writing, and the lesyth of Compositions when the writing is not 
aesyyned as observed by Graves, Melis, and others certainly seem 
to besieniticant points for further investigation, Do these observa- 
Hons hold up oinether settings? vt other grades sind age levels? Tn 
larger soups of children? 

Phos qaiestions establish the need to exanine the teacher and 
tlassroom environment variables that fuste: unassigned writing. 
Some teachers sav that children cilPhot write unless they are told to 


a 
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dooce Yetoother teachers fiod thar children write a gaeat deal am 


’ 2 2 , = . i a 
sts fo Improve thea writings it thes are got toreed to dao age Somme 


PUL rity loa Pramas that tibad 


expression: 


There are. additien, questions ahah relate tei ial dey bee, 


opmer* Dove need te trad out meee about behasreralditferermtees at 
different moturity levels? Cano lassroom: environment? aftect these 


behaviors team extent” 
The casesstudy prec: lire of Course needs more research arten- 


Be otaercns nouns atebecren and individ 


1 


ton, dade proae 


See absense mure 


children Gi: pases settings bor onstanee. « 


effectively by drei or Gamera aed tape re. “Shay can wah 
equipment be better used as research food. her vein. cant 
tit selected: ames uk the case-study > " we hd as mvt 
IPO GHOn abode be aeess as amare ee br dy ee? 

I Hfrwe sunghestis bor future feseareb sec: oc sar clear at che 
possibilities Phe principal porto torre cane fet testes examining: 
prodimts ae bo rhe ptocessss afcamposmn os fear ot them fran 
the pages they cre studying bine prodded e087 ey baat eden at 


represent iwhat fas gome ono the radiaduars anand dbs andy a 


product: process is what poorte de . 
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Donald Mo Nitrray 


Lrersity at New Hampetie 


Mertina is ceweritims. Ast writers aecept resstitiog: asa conilition of 
ther urafti ai comes with the ferritery fous tic. Guawever. seen as a 
burden butas an opportunity by many oriters. Nol Simon pomts cut, 
“Rewriting: is when plavserstums reall get. to be fon fry bose ball 
veu ork get three siceas and voure out. In reariting, vou pet 
dimes as many swings ae vou wantand sore know. sooner or later, 
veu ll hit the ball” 

Rewriting i the dooterence between the diletturte and the artist, 
the amateur and the protessional, the wopucdished and the published. 
William Gass testibies, “Pawork not by writing: but rewriting.” Dylan 
Thomas states, “Almost anv poom is fifty toa hundred revisions = 
and that’s after it’s swell along.” Vechibald MiarLersh talks of “the - 
endless discipline of writing and rewriting and recewriting.” Novelist 
Theadore Weesner tells his students at the Oniversity of New 
Hampshire his course title is not “Piction WWeitiay” but “Fietien 
Rowriting.” 

And vet rewriting one of the writing skills feasts rescarched, ieast 
examuned, least understood, and usually- least taught. The vast 
Muaiority OF students even those cho trike writin eotirsies get away 


Of serious revision 

A search of the literature reveals rclatively fers arta os or books 
on the rewriting process. | have a commonplace Sock which has 
grown from one thin journal to 24 3-inch-thick nome ioe- voith more 
than 8.000 entries divuded inte prewriting, writings, cod ore citings, 


Yet even with my interest in the process of rewriting, sci cay 
colleayzues would sAY TY Ob sessicn only four of thao ss tapi 
are brbeled rewriting, . 

i suspect the term rewritiays lias, Overt Sor many writers 


Weaura of 


Failure about rt. Rew rites foo often baught as punishment, not as 
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an opportunity for discovery or even de an imvitable part of the 


puts. in tact, contuse rewriting with editing, 


writing process. Nfost 
script preparation Set rewriting alnost al- 


proofreading, or mor 
ways is the most/@exciting, -atistying, and syniticant part of the 


WITTE prowess, 


= 


The Writing Process 


The most accurate definition of writhng. bP bole ve, is that it is the 
process of using, language te discover meamoy. is experience and te 
communicate 2D believe this process can be described, understood, 
and theretore icarned Prewriting. writing. and rewriting have been 
generally accepted as the three principal divisions of the writing 
process during, the past decade. [ would bke to propose nea terms for 
consiecation, terms which may emphasize the essential process of 
UISCOVery through Witty. ote reloll, oie, and Sel HA 

OF cease. writing will af times, seem to'Skip over one part of the 
wrotiny process and Linger on another, and the stages of the process 
also overiip Phe writin: process is tee experimental and explora- 
rary te be poptoined ana tid detioition:s writers move back and forth 
throwsth all stages ot the writhna process as they search for meaning 
and then attempt to clarityct [tis also true that most writers do not 
define, desenbe. or possibly even understand the writing process. 
There's no reason tor thera to know what they are doing if they do it 
well, any more than we need to know erammatical terms if we speak 
and writeclearh) Lanvcenvinced. however, that mest writers most ot 
the time passéthrounh the rellowiny distinct stages. 

Myer This term encompasses everything that precedes the first 
draft receptive experience, sth as awareness (conscious and une 
observabon, remembering: and exploratory experience, 
veectaling Writers 


SOIPRULN Ea, 
ato 


leaey as 
Pivas PUe 


ATT AN Pesesdhe le tesisdiniay, Giiled yw iE. 
practice the previa skills ob selecting: conoe ting, and evaluating 
aytnihicant beoootenformiatioan provided: by receptive and exploratory 
expertence. Prewisen includes, im my opinion, the underestimated 
shally of ttle ead dead writiar whieh help the student identify a 
in to find 


scbyect, limitit. develap a potato vices towards tt, and bi 
the veme a hoaplore the subypect 
bee frothe second stare of Phe writing proces, the first dratt 


what Pocall a discovery: dratt| as camplered. This stage takes the 


shortest time fot the writer in many carses it is svritlen at one 
ath butatas the tulerum of thesaatimyprocess, Berore this first 


drat. which Peter Drockee call. the 2ervdraft.” everything, seems 
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Infernal Revision 


possible. By compen: this wenn or what may be said, the writer 
stakes outa territory to explore 
ceive. This iz what the writer doe oatter.: draftis completed to 


anderstand and commanicate what has begun te appearon the paue. 
ted. then cantirms., 


The writer reads foosee what has been a1 


usually tare meni atrafts Eventually a 


alters. or deve ps ii. 


! 
ee ee ae ley | seal ay S Pen ! ae | 
MC. br Ue VOT bey which oes op commupriated bed reads 


The Importance of Discovery 


My oman concern oat this chapter is revistan. But to be able to 
understand whet Poormeider the most moiportant task in the revision 
process, we have to aprseddicfe tile fact Coat sveriters much of the time 
don’t know whateh oo. ome to write or even possibly what they 
have written Writers use lagguaye asa tool of exploration to sce 
bevond what they eee Most tests and most of our research 
hiterature have potaccepted die concept or dealt with its implications. 

lie Wiesel sage, bss ripe roorder to tiderstand as prach as to be 
understood.” The ped -Fony Connor gives a recipe tor writing a 
poem: Tnvent a qumdle and then e peas it oe mn Stafford states 
“Net dont Lewes wyhap coe no duepous Nobody doee” Pohave 
atluded at the end of thisa ha Apter forty ses ert onl quotations from 
my commonplice book which testify. to the essential ignorance 
writers feelmany tunes about what they are witty. 

In teaching veriting Potten tect that the most significant step is 
made whena dtudententers inte the writing process and experiences 
the discovery. of meanin,  hroteh writin Yet this process of 
discovery has net beer weaerslie explored or understood) for a 
nussber of reasons VFirstoot aio at has not been experienced by 
nomwriters or semitted when iis expe enced by writers in the less 
imaginative forms of seriting. One processor of philosophy, after 
reddy, ares or reine, conressed fe tad Oe astasicd ob the way ne 
wrote, that he didevt kirow es dat to savor how te savoitavhert he sat 
down towrte Ele bad towne atebasrie and wertte to find ott what 
he had to say. Heowas entbarrassed aod didi t want dis call gues to 
Knosvy how dumb he was Wien he read mv book be found his 
activates were lL yotimate. | suspect such unpustitted shame is more 
prevalent thanoawe She to admit Another professor toll me recently 
that he mokes aesenments he could mor complete by his own 
deadline. He explained, “My students are smarter than fam, Phave te 


rewrite and rewrite many drafts O Yet he neither “confesses is to 


his students nor allows chen the Opportunity te perform the vwcatinas 
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so 


task essential for them te achieve publication. 

Most professors who are aware of the process of rewriting to 
ible thinking about it, to say nothing 
y svems the province of the “creative 


discover meanings are uncomfort 


of discu 


in poetry, fiction, or drama. Such 


activities are not quite respectable in the academic community, where 
we too often havea sex manual attitude: it’s okay to read about it as 
long as vou don’t daoite But Pam oan academic schizophrenic, a 
“creative writer and a“ nonereative’ writer. As the chairperson of a 
rather Jorge department, | spend a good deal of my time writing 
memos to deans and vice provosts. (That's really creative writing.) | 
dso moonlight ocosfonalhy as a corporate ghostwriter, | publish 
terts, novels, poems, and “papers.” And in allof these roles | find the 
process of discovery through language taking place. Pde not agree 
with the educational segregation of functional and imaginative 
writing, creative and nonereative writing. | Know the process of 
discovery takes place when | write fiction and nonfiction, poetry and 
memos, To produce letters, reports, novels, essays, reviews, poems, — 
and academies papers thatsayv something, you have to allow language 
to lead you to meanings. 

In drafting this paper | tound myself writing, as] attempted to 
define the writing oracess, that the writer, after the first draft, is 
“not dealing with the vision but a fact.” The ward vision surprised 
me. ftappeared on the page without premeditation. In reading it over 
Feut the sentence but decided the word wasa better term than writing 
to describe the second stage of the writing process and, working from 
that point, saw the virtue of using the term reeision For rewriting and 
then tried on the term revision for size and found it fit, although | 
can’t find it in my dictionary. fm not sure that this is a discovery of 
enormous witue, but it was fan; and Pthink this vaecident of language, 
this business of using words | didn’t know Tivas going to use, has 
helped me understand the writing proéess a little bit better. 

[suspect most of us have experienced many similar discoveries, but 
we feel ita failure: if we had abit more [Q, we would have Known the 
right word. | find fey English teachers are comfortable with the 
concept of uncaleulated discovery. They siniply do not believe the 
testimony of writers when they say they write what they don't 
know, and this may indeed be an uncomfortable concept if you spend 
vour classroom hours analyzing literature and telling your students 
esacthe why the writer did what he or she did. as if literature resulted 
trom the following: af a detailed blueprint. Writing, fortunately for 
writers, is much mere exciting than that. The writer does plan but 
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cops adapting: those plans te what is discovered on the page. 


co 


Theawriter, jiuaveser. vehie dives i the academic community anid 


people whe seem to aiery 


today most of us dos re strreunded by 
precisely what happens ina piece of literature. The other night my 


i omtid his 


colleauue. the poet Charles & Bivorite poems were the 


ones he didn’t understand, an unsettling contession ina department 


ot Pnglish. [tis hard te adont that yeurdon't know what youre doing 
when vou verite. Ip seems a ort undinitied. perhaps even etuse for 
the removal of tenure. Surely my geverner swould think fought te 
Kaow what Im doing when [sit down te write Urea full professor, 
for goodness sake and yet P don't. And hope T never will. 

ith 


Dostesni teoadecture the athea day. | found myself doodling vw. 
language. (Phe better the lecture the more likely a piece of writing 
will start to happen on my natebook page! Fram where [Psat in the 
lecture hall, Pooukl see an ottice door. and Pwatched & person ia that 
office yet up and shutthe door against thateeturcett was an ordinary 
act. vel. for ne reason Loan recall, | found niveclh writing this on the 


panes 


Dd an athe ab a amiversity an inside office, without 
vendor ora Phe chissroome up and dewa the corndor would 
riliap sath swords uatal they -pilled ose. and reached the ede oat 
ny halt-opened door, a cantident. almost arrasant mumble | 
Could pedonger Dorher ra ty fo uitdedscaid, Was a tote Uke th 
makers af those words, was already The the studevts i my ow 
Freshman sections? Perhaps the only good thing about this 
positian was that Mother was dumbhe proud and Lather puzzled 
indamiy fe this where they pat vou. an educated man? Phe’ 


dinner would hall me 
tt Phadot hillelao man. my hfe woukd have seemed trite... 


Fhave followed this short stery for enty a couple of pages in the 
past few days. ban eshamed te reveal t he lines above Edon't know 
it they willlead mecca story but Pm maving fun and think Pshould 
share this experience, for itis revealings of the writing process. | did 
hot intend te write a short story. Fanaverking ana novel, a book of 
poems, and articles seh as this one. Shart fiction is noton the menu 
[dich not intend to write an academic short story, Fedo not like the 
genre. Edernot particularty dike the charac ter who is appearing on my 


page, but Lam interested in being, within his head. | have not yet 
killed a mun, te oni Knowlecdse, and | have never been a beachiny: 
assistant. although — have Keown mary. 

solutely no intent i what | was 


lwant to repeat that there wasa 
doin. The tact that the character had Kifecha person came asa tatal 


surprise te ome. ft seems: too melodramatic, and | don't like this 
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conf@ssional voice. and | do net like the tense, and T have traubh 
dictating these words from my notebook to my wife, because thes 
sing and leading me forward. [do not Lake if the killing 
was accidental or premeditated. | don’t know the victim. fdon't knew 
the method. [don't Know if it was imaginary. Pdo know the phrase 
Killed oa mon” appeared on the page. [tf may have come there because 


keep cha 


of what the futher said; or, since in the nest paragraph [discoveree 
young man feels this onc act gives hina certain distance 


from Tike a sortof scenic ae vok from which to view life, perhaps 


that idea came from the word” position” in the first paragraph, In my 
lower middle-class background, even a teaching assistant Rud 
position, nota job. A little more of this kind of thing, however, and 


the story will never be written, 

Writers must remain, to some degree, not only ignorant of what 
they are yoing to do but what they are doing. Mary Peterson just 
wrote me about her navel, “Tl need to swwrite it before Lean think about 
it, write it too fast for thought.” Writers have to protect their 
ignorance, and it is not easy ta remain ignorant, particularly inoan 
English department. That may be one reason we have deemphasized 
the experience of discovery in writing. 

Discovery, however, can be a frightening process. The terror of 
the empty page is real, because you simply do not know what you are 
seing te say before you say it or if indeed you will have anything to 
sav. Dobserve this process most dramatically at those times when | 
dictate early drafts of nonfiction to my wife, who types it an the 
typewriter, Wo have done this for years, and yet rather regularly she 
asks me to repeat what Phave said or tell her what Lam yoing to sey 
sv that she can punctuate. Pdon’t think, after many books and many 
vears, that she really believes me when Eeclaim [can’t remember what 
I've just said or that TE don’t koow what lm going to say next. 

This process is even more frightening, w hen you engage in the 
forms af writing that take you inside yourself. There’s not anv more 
dangerous cscupation in the world.” says James Dickey of poetry. 
“The mortality rate is very, very high. Paul Valery once said, ‘one 
should never go into the self except armed to the teeth.’ That's true. 
The kind of poets we're talking about Berryman, Crane, Dylan 
Thomas~ have created something, against which they have no im- 
munity and which they can not control.” 

Finally, many expert readers who teach English, and therefore 
writing, are ignorant of the process of discovery because it is not, 
and should pot be. apparent ina finished work, After a building is 
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buleraa! Repisson at 


fisishea. the flimsy scaffolding ta taken dyvay 
sroduct rather than proce 


. Our protessian’s 


normal obsession with | is towards 


{ eons nieconveptions about the writrne process. | belteve iri- 
BRET OSs TAPS et ephions Sbour Che writrng process, bere ver i= 
rye of using language fo find out 


tof thes 


ison process. 


creasriviv that the process of dise 


iting, process. [In hight 


what you are going to say, ba key par 
ov this dowould Tike do veesantine the res 


The Two Principal Forms of Revision 
Themore Lexplore the revision process as a researcher and the more 
experience it asa writer, the mere wonvioced Lam that Vere are two 
principal and quite separate coitorial acts involved in wevision. 

Dionartreretus, Cinder this tera, finciude everything writers do to 
discuver ante develop what they have to sas, beginning. with the 
redding of a completed first draft. They read to discover where 
their content, form, honguage, and voice have led them. They use 
langteage, structure, &nd intormation to find out what they have to: 
sav or hope te say, The audience is one person: the writer. 

Litenuafnciies, This is what writers do to communicate what they 
have found they have written tor anther audience. tr is editing and 
prowtreading and much more. Writers now pay attention to the 
conventions of form and lamgaage, mechanies, and style. They eye 
their audience and may choose te appeal to it They read as an 
outsider, and it is significant that sach terms as polish are used by 
professionals: they draniatiae the fret that the writer at this stage 
im the process may, appropriately, be concerned with exterior 
Appearance. aa 

Most writers spend more time, mah more time, on internal 
revision than external revision. Yet mest texts emphasize the least 
part of the process, the mechanical changes involved in the etiquette 
of writing, the superficial aspects of preparing a manuscript to be 
read, and pass over the process af internal revision, It's worth noting 
that jt is unlikely intelligent choices in the editing process ean be 
made unless writers thoroughly sinderstand what they have said. 
through internal, revision. 

Although — believe external revision has not been explored 
adequately or imaginatively, it has been explored, Pshall concentrate 
ision, suggesting, opportuni tes 


on attempting to describe internal rev 
for research, and indicating seme implications for the teaching of 


evr tiny. 
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Tie Pros vet [ictes al Revpetoy 

After the writer has completed the fir st draft, the writer moves 
; “Theact 

eae of the 

ntist than to the 


toward the center of the wr iting, fai 


Ob writing inspire , ) 
writing, desk.” The writer may Kp ieee to ithe se 
ctitie at this parmt) Pach piece of writing is an experiment. Robert 
Penn - rren says, “All writing that is any good: experimental: that 
in, tt’. Qowavoof seerng what is possible.” 

a Pieres of writing come easily, withouta great Goal of internal 
revision. The exgetience is rare for most writers, however, and it 
usually comes after a lifetime of discipline, or sometimes after a hong 
night of work, as it did when Robert ¢rostywrote “Stopping by Woods 
ona Snowy Evening.” The important thing to understand is that the 
work that reads the most casily is often the product of what appears 
to be drudgery. Theodore Rocthke wisely points out that “you will 
come to know haw, by working slowly, to be spontaneous.” 

I have a relatively short 7-part poem of which there are 185 or 
more versions written over the past 2 years. | am no Roethke, but I 
have found it important toshere with my students in my seminaron 
the teaching of writing a bit of the work whieh will never appear in 
public. | think they are impressed with how badly Lwrite, with how 
many false starts and illiterate accidents it took for me te move 
forward towards some understanding of the climate ina tenement in 
which [lived as am onfy child, surrounded by a paralysed grand- 
moder and two rather childtike parents. The important thing for my 
students to see is that each word changed, each line crossed out, each 

space left on the pazeis on otempt to understand, to remember what 
Pdid not know | remembered. 

During the process of internal revision, writers are not concerned 
with correctness in ony exterior sense, They read what they have 
written so that drew cin deal with the questions of subyect, of 
adequate information, of structere, of Farm, of language. They move 
froma revision of the entire piewe down toy the paye, the paragraph, 
the sentence, the line, the phrase, the word. And then, because each 
word may give offan explosion of meaning, they mave out from the 
word to the phrase, the line, the semtence, the paragraph, the page, 
the piece. Writers move in close and then move out to visualize the 
entire piece. Agata and again and again, As Donald ail says, “The 
dttitude to cultivate From the start is that revision is away of life” 


Dascocerw aad Paternal Repretini 


The concept ot internal revision is new tome. This essay has given 
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Intermed Revision 


me the inypetus to explore this ares of the writing process. The 
further explore the more tentative my conclusions, This chapter ts, 


indeed, as E believe it was meant to be, acall for research, net a report 
stand as I 


oft research, There are many things | do not crnde 


of internal revision. Buk in 


nee and examine the process 


exper 
r | amepart of a faculty which 


addition to my normal researc! 


many publishing schol 
and f have the 


includes seven publishing writers 


advantage of seeing them discover what they have ta say. [also see 
the work of graduate students in our writing program, many of 
whom are already publishing. And T watch the writing, of students 
who are undergraduates at the universitv, in high school, in middle 
school, and in elementary school And f think T can perceive Fosir 
important aspects of discovery in the process of internal revision. 
The firstinvolves overt. Ethink we forget that weiters in all forms, 
even povtry, especially poetry, write with information. As English 
professors and linguistic researchers, we may concentrate on stylistic | 
differences, forgetting thar the writer engaged in the process of , 
internal revision is looking through the woerd=-or beyond the word: 
or behind the word--for the information the werd will symbolize. 
Sitting eta desk, pausing, staring out the windows theewriter does 
not see some yreat thesaurus in the sky; the writer sees a character 
watking: or heats a character speaking, sees a pattern of statistics 
which may lead toward a conclusion, Writers can’t write nothing: 
they must have an abundance of information. During the process af 
internal revision, they gather new information or return to their 
inventory of information and draw on it, They discaver what they 
have to sav by relating pieces of specific information to other bits of 
information and use words to symbolize and connect that informa- 
tien. 
This naturally leads to the discoveries related to form: and structire, 
We oll know Archibald MacLeish said that o poeny sHodld nor mean 
but be, but what we do net always understarid is that the being may 
be the meaning. Form is meaning, or a kind of meaning. The story 
that has a beginning, a middle, and an end implies that life has a 
beginning, a middle, and an end; exposition implies that things can be 
explained; argument implies the possibility of rational persuasion, As 
writers bring, order to chaos, the order brings the writers toward 
meaning. _ 3 
Third, langmige itself leads writers to meaning. During the process 


of internal revision Gvhat some writers might call eternal revision), 


they reject words, choose new words, bring words Lopether, switch 


their order a round to discover what they are saying. “Pb work with 
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says Bernard Malamud, “I love the flowers of after 


language,” 
thousht.” a 

Finall | believe there is a fourth area, quite separate: fron 
content, form, or linguage, which is harder to define but may be a: 


euurces Of discovery. That is what we cal 


important as the other 
vive. TP think voice, the way in which writers hear whac they have t 
say, hear their point of view towards the subject, their authority 


distance from the subject, is aa extremely significant form o 


ronal revision. 

We should realive-that there may be fewer discoveries in Form ane 
nre 
which he or she has explored earlier and become. proficient with. This 


voive as a wriler repeats a subject or continues work in a ge 


lack of discovery—-this cvcessive professionalisay or slickness, the 
absence of discovery-—is ‘the greatest fear ef mature, successfu. 
writers. They may knew too much too early in the writing process. 


Juestions Looking for Questioners 
§ 


Speculations about the writing process are fun to propose and 
entertaining t> consider, but we will not understand the writing 
process unless we employ all of the methods and tools of modern 
research, Flypotheses sugyested, such as the existence of an identi- 
fiable process of internal revision, must be subjected to tough, 
skeptical investigation. We must ask uncomfortable, demanding 
questions of the writing process, We will certainly not get the 
Answers Wwe expeet—many of our pet thearies will be destroyed—but 
the ansivers will bring new and better questions. Research into the 
writing process will eventually produce an understanding of how 
people write, which will have a profound effeet on our educational 
procedures. We now attempt to teach a writing process we do nat 
understand; research may allow us to teach what we understand. 

The following are sorae of the questions researchers must ask: 


I. Tans can the process of internal revision be described? The 
actual process Af internal revision should) be described 
precise Lerms'so we can understand the steps taken by a broad 
range of professionaland student writers as they use language 
to discover and clarify the meaning of what they are writing, 
The pes ss sels Lae ae: deua ae AN ily ze a de fined and 


; Saas gene revision. 
2. What attitudes do effective writers bring to the task of 


mternal revision: Attitude precedes and predetermines skill, 


* 


10s. 


Too often we attempt to teach skills and fail because we have 
not taught the attitudes which make the skill logical and 
obvieus, [bis important to Know the attitude of effective 
revisots for is it revisionists?) when they come to their own 
piece of writing. Do they accept the process of revision asa 
er do they see it as 


iy proces 


normal part of the wr 
ir understanding of what 


punishment? Do writers expect the 


they are saving to change as they write? 
3. How do writers read their own copy? Writers perform a 
significant Kind er reading when they read their own 


epecial. 

writing in process. Writers must achieve a detachment from 

their werk that allows then: to see what is on the page, not 

what they hoped will be en the page. They alse must read with 

an eve to alternatives in content, form, structure, voice, and 

faogtoge, How do they read their awn page and visualize the 

potential choices whieh may lead toa clarified meaning? I low 

do they listen to the page to hear what is being saic and what 
might be said? ; 

4. What skills does the writer emrtow during the process of 

- internal revision? There seem to be four distinet areas, or 

types of internal revision. The first involves content, the 

collection and development of the raw material, the informa- 

tion with which the writer writes, The next is the form or 

structure of the writing itself. The last two are the voice and 

vemoloved inthe clarification of meaning. [bts 


‘ 
pk iH 


the languoss 
likely that there are overlapping but identifiable skills em- 
ployed by the writer in cach of these areas. The skills need to 


be observed and described. One unexplored skill whieh might 


wee helpodr understanding ofiotecnal revision is the writer's Use 


of memory, There seem to be two. significant Forms of 
memory employed by the writers one is the way in which 
writing Gnlocks information stored in the brains the other is 
the memory of what the writer has previously written within 
the pece. which influences each choice during the process of 
intertiull revision. Another skill might come from the fact some 


writers tse verbs as the fulcrum of meanings. 


“ae 


What developmental stages are sig nificant to an understand- 
* Applying our knowl: 


ing OF the process of internal revisi pph 
edge of how people react to their own world at different ages 
may help us understand the process of internal revision. 
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There may be significant dy fee rences because of sex, levels of 
intelligence, or social-econonic bagkground, Our preconeep- 
tidns about student willing mess fo revise play be Wrogte, 
Teachers who see rewriting as punishment nay believe that 
students will not rewrite at certain levels of development and 
may, because of this convietion, discourage rows ting. In fact, 
their students may wish to revise, to explore the same subiect 


in draft after draft, iF they are biven the Opportunity: There 


may bea significant relationship betwerenleue th and revision, 
Students moy want to write longer than theiy teachers think 
they ean, and the longer pieces srudents write may pave a 
vreater potential for e\ploration than shorter pieces. There 
are alse indications that considerable Familiarity With @ sub- 
ject, experience with a for m, aNd confidence iia yoike May 
me re dst* dist wyet ry. 

What new knowledge may belp us Understand the process of 
internal revision? There are significant mew discoveries ih 
brain research, for example, which May provide Maja breaks 
throughs in how writers write. The most significant alticle 
pointing oué this new territory is Janet Emig’s “The Biology af 
Writing: Another View of the Process.” We also aged to apply 
the latest findings of linguistic studies, rhetorical resedrch, and 
learning theory to the process of internal tevjsiog, We naust 
draw onas many fields as possible to alrempt to understand 
the writing process. What can the teachers oF Foreign [ys 
guages teach us? What can we learn trons those who are 
studying the process of creativity in att, ih music. ity yelence? 
What can we learn from those who study the language of 
mathematics and from those who desivn and use compulers, 


which employ the language of mathematics te discever teas 


ing in information? 

What writing tools, habits, civironments, Or aides inflys 
ence the proc ess of intetnal revision? Most writers scorn the 
Interv ewe r's s questions about what time af day they write ahd 
whether they use pen or typewriter, They feel this is trivia, 
and it may be, but it also may be significant trivia, for writers 
among themselves often seem obsessed by such na tlers. 
Writers are‘craftsmen who are preglly coheerpud with their 
tools- the texture, weight, size. and tint of papers the flow of 
ink and its color: the design of the pen, its feel, apd the breadth 
of its point. Most writers have stipurstitions a pote their 
favorite writings tools, and most ef them Val) thir touls at 
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different stazes‘ed the writing process. Pwerite early dratts of 
pen. thin point, 


poems in longhand (Mont Blane tount 
permanent bliok ink. eve-eise green lesalruled paper), but in 


a stay central ta the process of internal revicion: | shift tao 


typewriter so Lean sce the poem im print. P find that most 
poets work in this wav. Most writers also find certain enviren- 
ments. quiebor noiey, secluded or public, stimulate the writing, 
process TP hide ina secluded office these days, but Pdayvork 
Destin Ousy festaurantit Poouldatford te renata table aia tf 


could: be anonyvimetis an impossibility ind small universtly 


y Writers usualle ore compulsive ehout the hour af 


tis testiovces) ath 


which the work seems to go the best, Aly present rule is at 


least OOO words before Oa om. every daw Most writers secon te 
move towards the extremes of early merning or late at night, «9 


when thes bave the masxintum energs or can work best 
without incerruption, or can tap most easily inte thei subeon- 
sciuus. Writers have rituals or habits reading or not reading 
what they have written or stopping in mid-sentence whieh 
stimulate the How of discovery through writing. These tricks 
of the trade may be important for students tor know, and they 
may call for ditterent learning styles or curricula patterns. 
than those normally imposed in school. 

What subject areas, writings forms. or fanyuage patterns 
stimulate or discourage discovery of meanings through ine 
ternal revision? We should obserce writers at work on the 
traditionally most creative forms. such as poelry, DUE alse e4 
the fess traditionally studied forms, such as technical writing, 
business letter writing. speech writings, news writing, and so 
on, te find out how these writers and the forms they use 
influence the process of discovery off meaning through lan- 
vue. Pho evidence we have is restricted to very few forms of 
writing. Weoneed te extend this examination to all formes. 
How dooediters read writimy and encourase improvement 
through the process of internal révision? Editors are highly 
specialized readers of writing ia process avho work closely 
withoaveriters at each staye af the writing process. Yet, as fords 
Ehnow, there have been no significant studies of row editors 
read copy. what they discover, and how they communicate 
with writers. Phis editing, is not proafreadingy it is thé 
constructive examination of a dratt with directions as to how 
turther dratts may be developed. ft shoul be obvious that 


editors are highly expert teachers and that they have a yreat 
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deal to tell us about the writing process and the teaching of 
that process. They must motivate and employ techniques of 
communication which will make criticism constructive, which 
will stimulate, not discourage, improvement in writing. Their 
Lnowledge, attitudes, and skills might be a siznificant contri- 
rstanding of the writing process and the 


bution ta rhe unc 


2 7° means by which it can be taught. 


10. What curricula teaching environments, and methods encour- 
eve tthe improvement of writing, through the process of 
internal revision? There are increasing numbers of teachers at 

every level, from preschool through graduate school, who are 
vty helping their student? learn to write by taking them through 
the experience of the writing process. We need to observe 
these teachers at work and see exactly -vhat their students dy, 
while they are engaged in the process of internal revision,: 


Those are just a few of the questions which should be asked of the 
process of internal revision. Each question will, of course, lead to 
additional questions. Each answer will produce even more questions, 
and researchers bringing their own special knowledge tu the task will 
develop new questions, This is an exciting prospect, for me best and: 
most obvious questions about the writing process have, amazingly, 
not been asked or investigated. We have a frontier ready for 


exploration, ‘ . 
, 
How We Gun esearch such Questions 
fa 4 i . . . * 
loan suggest a number of ways to investigate the essential questions 
of internal revision:- 
Bring researchers in the writing process closer together with 
linguists, rhetoricians, and brain or neuroresearchers in teams 
‘" . * ra 7 * . 
» and seminars to focus their divergent disciplines on an under- 
~ standing of the writing process. 
i get) Ree ‘ Fi ; ana) 
Examine ivriters’ manuscripts to discover fram the evidence on 
the page how writers read and revise to clarify their meaning 


» stor themselves. 


Make use of accounts of the writing process—writers’ inter- 
views, diaries, journals, letters, autobiographies—to see what 
writers say they are doing. 

Sponsor accounts of writers at work, Encourage bey keep 
journals of an evolving plece of work, together with manuscript 
pages, so that they might become more aware and make others 
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aware of the nature of their concern during the process of 
internal revision. (Many writers would refuse, of course, but 
some would not.) 

Observe professional writers and editors at work, and interview 
them to see what they have done. Not many writers will stand 
still for this, but there may be some who would consent-to be 
nner similar to the observation of students 


abserved in a me 
done by researchers such as Emig (1971) and Donald Graves 


ere : : F 


writinw in many Felis, hot a examples of Vereative writing” 
but examples of journalism, technical writing, scholarly writing. 
When Liwas an editor at fine, many copies of every single draft 
were typed, distributed, and [believe retained. A research 
project ain collect and examine such drafts and per haps inter: 
view the writers. editors who were preducing tli: 
Observe students’ writing and follow drakts evolving through 
the process of internal revision. Perhaps Some students, for 
“ovample, might be willing to read for revishon or even revise 
. using a scanner which shows how their eve’ follow the tat, 
where they stop and start. 
Test the cffectiveness of whatiwe find out obott the process of 
internal revision by having our students follow the examples 
of the writers who read and rewrite to discover what they have 
to say, and then see if the students’ drafts define and refine a 
meaning more cifectively than the early drafts. 


These are justa few of the possible methods of researching internal 
revision, [t seems clear, however, that the most productive method of 


exploring the writing process is the case study. We do not need. 


e\tensive statistical surveys as muchas we need close observation of 
a few writers and students doing the entire writing process by well- 
trained observers who follow their observations with intelligent, 
probing interviews, This method of investigation seems the one 
which will yield the basic data and concepts which will be tested and 


developed by other means of investigation. 


Fie deplrcitions far Led fing 


ff writers don’t write what they know, but to learn what they may 
know, there may be signitic ant; -implica tits for teaching, especially in 
the area of internal revision. Some of them are: 


a 
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g Stupid kids may not be stupid, Students classified as slow. may 
; simply have the illusion writers know what they are going to 
say before they say it. Since they do not know what they are 
going to write, they may be paralyzed and not write. Quch 
students, once they understand how writers write, may ‘be 
released from this paralysis. Some slow students may then 
+. appear-less-slow-wherr their writing évolves through towards a 
subject. : 
Many articulate, verbal, glib students who are overrewarded for 
first-draft writing may be released Frony the prison of praise an 
high grades and encouraged to write much better than they 
ever have before. . 
Unmotivated students may be motivated to write when they 
find writing an adventure. In my teaching of “remedial” stu- 
dents, the gxploration of a subject through many drafts is the 
: single most significant motivating factor. Teachers constantly 
make the judgment that their least motivated students will not 
write many drafts, when in fact they are often the students who 
: most quickly write many drafts once they experience the 
excitement of exploring a subject with language. 


‘ : "An understanding of the process of prevision, vision, and 
"i revision may result in the redesign of writing units hat 

me _ students spend more time on pre vision, far less time gn\vision, 
and much more time on revision. Students will have a gkeater, 


explore and more time to explore it. 
Research into the writing process may reveal the process of 
writing to teachers so they will allow their students to ex- 
perience it. . : 
Finally, an, understanding of the writing process may give 
literature teachers a new appreciation and understanding of the 
product we call literature. They may be able to read in a way 
which will help them discover the full implications of what the 
writer has done and is doi ng, On the page. 2) 22. oi40ss- 


“Most of ‘these implications could and should be evaluated by 
educativnal researchers. The teaching of writing certainly»needs far 
more professional inquiry than the subjective accounts, anecdotes 
from the trenches, which go many of us, myself included, have 
produced in the past. 

The new interest in the process of writing, rather than the product 
of writing, opens the door for important and interesting research 
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which can employ all of the tools of intelligent investigation. It is a 
job which nveds to be done. The process of writing—of using 
language to discover meaning and communicate it—is a significant 
human act. The better we tuidérstand how people write—how people 
think—the better we may be able to write and to teach writing. 


Appendix: Writers on Prevision, Vision, and Revision 
Yn 
~ 

Edin Albve: Writng(ho got to be an act of discovery, ... 1 write to find out 
what Tm thinking about. 

HL Aaden: Language is the ceother, net the handmaiden, of thought; 
words will tell you things you never thought or felt before. 

fines Balloo: You gointoa book and you're in the dark, really You yoin with 
acertain fear and trembling. You know one thing. You know you will aot 
be the same person when this voyaye is over. But you don’t know what's 
going to happen to you between getting on the bout and stepping off. 

Robot Bolt: Writing a play is thinking, not thinking about thinking. 

Tramain Capote: If there is nomystery, for the artist, to salve inside of his art, 
then there's no point init... . forme, every act of art is the act of solving a 
mystery. 

Frank Conou: Most often | come to an understanding of what [an writing 
about as T write it dike the lady who doesn’t know what she thinks until 
she says ith * 

John Dos Passe: Curiosity urges you onthe driving force, 

kor Dayan: When Im successful, [find the poem will come out saying some- 
thing that [didn’t previously know, beliéve, or had intellectually agreed 
with, : 

Robot Dancin: Tb write what you know, Ebore you: if | write what E know, | 
bore myself, therefore T write what | don’t know, 

William fanlkur: [begins with a character, usually, and once he stands up on 
his feet and begins to move, all [dois trofalong behind him with a paper 
and pencil trying to keep up long enough to put down what he says and 
does. 

Gulricl Fielding: Writing, tome isa voyage, an odyssey, a discovery, because I'm 
never certain of precisely what TP will find. 

E. AL Forster: How do Tt know what [think until | see what [ say? 

Robert Frost: For me the initial delight is in the surprise of remembering some- 

ul f Fe Z 
thing I didn’t know Jknew. ... Lhave never started a poem yet whoseend 
[ knew. Writing a poem is discovering. 

hophiéy Fro: My trouble is I’m the sort of-writer who only finds out what 

he’s getting at by the time he’s got to the end of it. 


Rarer Gelder OF course one never knows in draft if it’s going to turn out, - 


even with my age and evperience. 


Joanne Grenherg: Your writing is trying to tell you something, Just lend an ear. 


Grikam Gree: The nevel is an unknown man and | have to find him.... 
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Nance Hale: Many an author will speak of writing, in his best work, more than 
he actually knows. 

Robot Hhadin: As you continue writing and rewriting, you begin fo see possi- 
bilities you hadn’t seen before. Writing a poem is always a process of 
discovery. 

Shirley Hazzard: | think that one is constantly startled by the things | that appear 
before you on the page when you're writing. 

George Vo Higgitss Phave no idea what I'll say when [start a novel. | work fast 
so Tecan see how it will come out. ; 

Cecelia Holland: One of the reasons a writer writes, | think, is that his stories 
reveal so much he never thought he knew. 

William Tages i don’t start a novel ora play saying, “I'll write about sach and 
such.” [start with an idea and then find out what I'm writing about, 

Gatouw Kinnell: L start of fbut [don’t know where I'm going; [try this avenue 
and that avenue. that turns out to be a dead end, this isa dead end, and so 
on. The search takes a long time and | have to back-track often 

Shinty Kunitz: For me the poem is always something to be discovered. 

Margaret Lnaene: Each novel is a kind of voyage of discovery. 

Denise Levertor: Writing, poetry isa process of discovery... you can smell the 
poem before you see it.... Like some animal. 

C. Daw Lewis: First, [do not sit down at my desk to put into verse something 
that is see in my mind. If it were clear in my mind, | should have 
no incentive or need to write about it. ...we do not write in order to be 
understood; we write in order to understand. 

Boman’ Malamid: AX writer has to surprise himself to be worth reading. 

Willian Matthews: The easiest way for me te lose interest ts to know too much 
of what Twant to say before | begin. 

Maru MeCurthy: Every short story, at least for me, isa little act of discovery. 

a A cluster of details presents itself to my scrutiny, like a mystery that | will 
understand in the course of writing or sometimes nol fully until after: 
ward... .a story that you do not learn something from while you are 
writing it, that does not illuminate something for you, is dead, finished 
before you started it. 

Arto Miller: Um discovering it, making up my own story. | think at the types 
writer, 

Hetrw Mille: Writing, like life itself, is a veyage of discovery. 

Alberto Monicin: One writes a novel in order to know why one writes item 


Wright Morris: The language leads, and we continue to follow where it leads. 
is tp’ 


Flanne vy Q/Comor: The only way, Ethink, to learn to write short storie 
write them, and then try to discover what you have done. 

lawrone Osgood: Writing is like exploring ...as an explorer makes maps of the 
country he has explored, soa writer’s works are maps of the country he 
has explore rd. 

fades Rena: The impulse of the pen. Left alone, thought goes as it will. As it 
follows the pen, it loses its Freedom. Tf wants to go one way, the pen 
another. It is like a blind man led astray by his cane, and w hat Tcame to 
write is ne“longer what | wished to write. 
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Internal Revision 


Adriome Rich: Poems are like dreams; you put into them what you don’t know 
you know, 

Chioles Sinus You never know wheo you begina poem what it has in store for 
vou, 

William stafford: | don't see writing asa communicati thing already 

a job 


on of some 

‘eo wriling a 
experiment. [t's like any discovery job; you don’t know what's going 
hippen until you try it 

Atark Strand: What Lwant te do ina poem is discover what itis that [have to 


say. 

Jol: Updike: Writing and rewriting are a constant search for what one is 
SAVINg. . 

Kurt Vonnegué: [t's like watching a teletype machine in a newspaper office to 
see what comes out. : 

Dural Wayener: For me, writing poctry isa series of bewildering discoveries, a 
search for something that remains largely unknown even when you find 
it, ‘ 

Robert Pom Waoen: A poem is an exploration nota working out of a theme. 

Choma Williams: A writer keens surprising himself... he dovsn’t know what 
he is saying antil he sees it on the page. 
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8 Research Strategies for the 
— Study of Revision Processes 
in Writing Poetry 


Cabriel M. Della-Piana 
University of Utah 


Given a piece of paper and a pencil or charcoal, in a very few 
minutes it becomes obvious even to the most ardent beginner that he 
or she knows nothing about drawing. The novice artist readily admits 
there is much to be learned about the medium, On the other hand, 
the beginning writer of poetry does not so readily adopt such 
humility. And yet one suspects that among the most expert and 
significant writers of poctry there is a critical set towards one’s own 
work, an attitude of “there is much te ce learned” in each piece of 
writing. One suspects that a distinguishing feature of those poets 
who become masters or innovators in their craft is the drive that 
sustains critical judgment and revision of a piece of work until it 
approaches whatever the work is intended to be or is in the process of 
becoming. 

But why study the revision process? James Dickey suggests that 
the poetic process is not known or knowable (at least the more 
delicate parts of it) and maybe shouldn't be, but his own analytic 
writing illuminates parts of the process, Among educators, there is 
some speculation that skills and interest in imaginative writing 
decline through the school years for large numbers of students, but 
very little data is available concerning the nature of writing processes - 
or their course of development over the school years. It is no doubt 
generally believed that one cannot assess the comple skills involved 
in imaginative writing. But student writers and heir work are 
regularly assessed for various purposes, and student Skills and school 
programs are routinely evaluated in order to make program deci- 


sions: : 

My own view is that it is impossible to assess, elicit, or opera- 
tionalize completely any part of the complex process of writing a poem. 
All one can do is arbitrarily isolate parts of the process and examine 
them. The pursuit of a description of revision processes, however 
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idiosyncratic or unfathomable they may be, might uncover new 
knowledge or confirm conventional wisdom. in either case, the very 
complexity of the task may.itself cause us to understand more about 
the learning, performance, and assessment of this critical part of the 
writing process. To help researchers explore this complexity, [ shall 
e a set of research tegies that have promise both for 
ok iptio and for generating some 
data-based hypotheses concerning (1) the nature of revision pro- 
cesses; (2) the developmental stages in revision abilities; and (3) the 
ways writers move From one developmental stage to another. 


What Is the Revision Process? 


Revision in the writing of poetry is not solely editing and polishing 
after a work is largely finished. It occurs prior to and throughout the 
writing of a poem until completion or abandonment of the work, 
Revision is both the diserimisution or sensing of something in a work 
that does not match what the poet intends or what the poem itself 
suggests and the swnthesis that brings the writing closer to what is 
intended or suggests the way that this might be done, Revision is not 
“making a poem better,” it is making thé poem more consanant or, 
congruent with one’s image of what the piece of writing is intended 
to accomplish. A poem is finished when ae congruency is accom-* 
plished, though perhaps more often the poem is abandoned before 
that goal is reached. One formulation of the process of achieving 
congruency is represented in Figure 1. There is, of course, much still 
to be done in specifying model elements, processes, and relation- 
ships. Yet such a formulation can guide the development and valida- 
tion of assessment procedures and intervention strategies for the 
study of writing-as-revision. A writer is seen as one for whom 
preconceptions (concerning style or what the writer intends for a work 
to accomplish) guide preliminary work (written, spoken, sensed, or 
thought) and then provide the criteria against which one makes 
discriminations as to what the work does or what it suggests. Dissonance _ 
~lack of congruence between what the work does and*what the 
writer feels it should do—mavy then follow with or without associated 
tension. The tension may be a concern by the writer that the work 
does do what he or she intended, but that one is'now dissatisfied with 
the intention and wants ta change the preconceptions. Or the 
tension may be a concern that the work does not de what the writer 
intended, and one now wants to change the work. The writer may 
resolve this tension by revon ceptions or re-seeing. The re-seeing or 
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Discrimination 


Seeing what the work 
does or does nat do 


| Preconception and Set 


Seeing what the work 
itself suggests as to what 
dtisabout 


Initial vision of what the 
work will be 


“Stylistic preference 


Intended effect of the 
work on others 


® Seeing matches or 
mismatches between 
what the work does, 
what one intends, and 
what the work itself 
suggests 


Beginnings of the work, 
e.g., a word, phrase, idea, 
character, or feeling 


Tension . 


Reconception 


® Concern. with getting 
the wark to do what 
one intends or what 

the work itself suggests 


® ; Resolution of the 
dissonance and tension 
by: 


Revision or change in 
preconceptions 


Revision to get the 
work to do what is 
intended 


Revision to remove 


obstacles to a 
satisfactory resolution 


Fig: 1. A mode! of the process of writing-as-revision. 4 
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revisions may have to do with changing preconceptions concerning 
stvle (or other matters), seeing haw Sne might change thework to 
make it congruent with one’s inner vision, or seeing how one may 
remove obstacles to attempting a resolution. There is no implicatien 
here that this i is all a conscious process; that the elements described 
7 uc manee, fee! tension, 


s intention with one’s 


vill see di 


’ try to resolve the tension by matching one’ 
perception of on the work does, Indeed, “obstacles to revision” are 
possible at any point: preconceptions may be sustained that limit as 
well as help; discrimination as to what a work does may be limited; 
dissonance may not he sensed; tension may not be felt; and reconcep- 
tion may be avoided. 

This view of the revision process suggests measures of perform- 
ance such as the writer’s range of preconceptions, sets, or stylistic 
biases; the intensity of tension, its frequency, orits duration; the 
range of elements that may produce “dissonance”; and the persis- 
tence and variety cf ways in which one attempts to resolve the 
dissonance. It also suggests obstacles to be removed such as no 
perception of dissonance, no tension From dissonance because of 
audience approval, avoidance of perception of dissonance and ten- 
sion, a narrow range of stylistic preferences or discriminations 
against which one may¥udge one’s own work, or limited strategies 
for re-secing the work when dissonance is perceived and tensian ts 
felt, Such obstacles suggest that the development of a writer must 

take place over many years and that the understanding of writing as 
revision is not easily captured in a one-time brief assessment. 

This conceptualization of the revision process does not imply that 
there is only one pracess or set of processes shared, by all writers. A 
description of the process would no doubt demonstrate the nature 
and extent of diversity in revision processes both within a writer and 
between writers, yet idiosyncratic descriptions may well lead to the 
discovery of commonalities. The clements of the revision process 
outlined will, of course, focus the investigation on certain questions, 
It is important, however, that the methods of investigation leave 
open the possibility of discovering diversity in revision" processes 
both within a poet and between poets. 


Theoretical Pluralism 


ion processes increases 


The probability of representing diverse r 
with the diversity of theoretical views brought to bear on the subject 
and with the conflicting or overlapping findings they generate, The 
multiple viewpoints of researchers from different disciplines produce 
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a happy diversity of variabies in the creative process. Starting with 
psychodynamic orientation, one researcher (Rothenberg, 1978) 
looked for commonalities in the nature of inspiration and insight in 
the creative process of writing poetry. lis hypothesis was that the 
poct starts by unearthing problems which are aesthetic metaphors 
for personal conflicts (a mood, visual image, word, or phrase). The 
problem is sometimes difficult, tension-arousing, and anxiety- 
provoking, as evidenced by the poet's interrupting other activities to 
jot down words or do other work on the poem. During the writing of 
ish activity and sudden insights 


the poem, there are occasions of feve 
as to what the poem is really saying, coupled with some relief of 
tension, If anxiety leads toa piece of work that allows later recogni- 
tion of its source, this may produce pleasurable anticipation and 
gratification that lead poets to court the process of attaining these 
states again and again. 

Another investigator (Emig, 1971), influenced by educational 
considerations (.¢., what and how to teach), derived a comprehensive 
outline of ten dimensions of the composing process from analysis of 
case studies of sixteen and seventeen year olds. The major categories 
of the composing process identified were nature of stimulus, prewrit- 
ing, planning, starting, composing aloud, reformulation, stopping, 
contemplation of product, and seeming teacher influence on the 
piece. It is clear that revision (or reformulation), though only one 
dimension in Emig’s outline, occurs throughout the entire composi- 
tion ppiwess The influence of an educational frame of reference is- 
apparent in both the methodology of the study (students were asked 
to recall prewriting and planning, evaluate teaching of writing 
experienced, recall writing done in and out of school) and in the 
findings (though categories were evolved inductively, they reflect 
educational concerns). 

Some researchers focusing on the poet's audience have come up 
with typisal readei’ responses and sources of difficulty that have 
ole for pee revision n (Richards, 1929; meats, 1964; ren, 


by pechinied presupp positions te. Be concerning meter or neue) 
and sentimentality (e.g., a piece of writing should have a happy 


ending). Since the writer rereads a piece of work in the process of 


revision, these investigations of reader response may. be useful in 
sugpesting categories for revision. This literature is also useful for 
suggesting audience response variables that might influence the 
writer or that might be taken into account by the writer trying to 


reach a specific audience. 
The poet writing about his or her own process brings special 
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insights missed by other viewpoints. Thus, Henry Taylor (1974, 
pp: 59~68) refers to the poem, rather than his own intentions, as 


determining the changes he makes in rewriting. Chad Walsh (1970, 


chap. 11), in a chapter titled “Poets at Work,” describes a process in 


this point he is ready to... begin rewriting the poem on the basis of 
his-clearer understanding of it” (p. 147). 

The linguistic analysis of poetry, or “stylistics” (e.g., Sedelow, 
1970; Sedelow, Sedelow, & Ruggles, 1964; Russell, 1969; Bailey & 
Burton, 1968; Thompson & Weiner, 1972), leads to quite different 
categories of poetic elements than the more comprehensive work by 
Hildick (1965) which takes into account “intentions” of the writer. 
Russell identifies “distension” as the poetic pressure of stretching a 
linguistic relationship so that it confers a linguistic effect upon 
speech, The introductory lines of “A Refusal to Mourn the Death, by 
Fire, of a Child in London” provide a good example: 

Never until the mankind making 


Bird beast and flower 
Fathering and all humbling darkness 


The intrusion of an evtire adverbial construction between “the... 
darkness” puts the construction under heavy pressure to perform its 
English language function. Work on computer stylistics (the use of 
computers for quantitatively rigorous studies of style in natural 
language) suffers currently from a deficiency in the discovery and 
rigorous definition of analytical categories. Héwever, this kind of 


work has potential for the specification of categories of poetic: 


language that would be useful in the study of revision prosesses. 

And if one were to approach the study of revision froin ‘the frame 
of reference of the technology of behavior analysis and training, one 
would look for instances of how the poet is influenced by or makes 
use of feedback (its immediacy, specificity, relevance, sources, ways of 
initiating); what consequences of writing reinforcé bad habits or 
interfere with writing. What I am illustrating is simply that in the 
search for the idiosyncratic processes of revision, a more complete 
account is likely when one welcomes diversity in theoretical notions 
or fraraes of reference. - 


ra 


Criteria for Selecting Research Strategies 


The conception of revision processes outlined earlier and the assump- 
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tions stated there concerning the value of a variety of theoretical 
frames of reference influence the selection of research strategies, the 
Kinds .of questions asked, the kinds of data seen as relevant, data: 
gathering procedures, and procedures For data analysis and inter 
pretation, In this section, some of thase assumptions will show tp 
again. But before making specific sugyestions for reseatch, | want to 
lay out briefly my biases concerning what criteria should guide the 


selection of research strategies. : 
Methodological pluralism. Researchers-should consider the ase’ of a 
» combination of research methodologies, Eniy (LO7L) oullines the 
Variety and limitations of data sources for disciplined inquiry inte 
Writing processes: the accounts of established writers concerning 
their own work, accounts by others concerning the work of writers, 
dit ctives concerning the writing process by Wwriter-teachers, theo- 
retical Statements, and empirical research, The conflicting data 
generated by these sources are an excellent starting point for Furthes 
research. Likewise, document analysis (revision Manuscripts af 
“poets), observation-interview studies of poets teaching Gudginyy 
poetry of novices), observation-interview studies of poets rewriting, 
studies of audience (reader) response, and longitudinal studios all 
yield different kinds of information. The value of planned plysalisn 
in methodology for generating hypotheses and Uncovering More and 
richer descriptions of underlying processes igs Most apparent where 
the phenomena to be studied are so complex and resistant toranalysis, 
At the same time, planning does not prevent useful accidents or 
happy mutations. 

Sensiticie to compleritvy. A research methodology sensitive to the 
complevity of the revision process will focus initially on gene siting 
hypotheses rather than testing them and on identifying critical 
variables rather than manipulating them. Thus, descriptive studies 
will be more valuable than formal experiments er treatment studies 
unless the latter are combined with description in such a way as to 
uncover the conditions under which development, learning, Or pers 
formance naturally occurs (Nesselroade & Reese, 1973), The need ta 
consider behavier in all its complexity is well illustrated by Willems 

~{1973) in-a-series of animal and human technological blunders, The 
story of a species of tit bird illustrates his position. Ornithologists 
studied the bird in its natural environment asa prelude to replicating 
that environment ina 700. But the simulation appeared to lack some 
critical~element. The parent birds repeatedly pushed the newly: 
hatched voung: out of the nest to their death below. The ornithulo- 
gist, finally convinced that adaptation to the zoo environment Would 
not take- place, returned to the natural habjtat to observe. Two 
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elements stood out that appeared to account for the problem. First, in 
the natural environment whenever foreign inanimate matter fell into 
the nest, it was pushed out by the parent birds. Second, in.the nafural 
environment food was so widely scattered that the parent birds were 
gone a'long time picking up food for the young; thus, whenever the 
parent birds returned, the young were chirping. In the zoo replica- 
tion, food was easily accessible and the parent birds found the young 
asleep, like inanimate objects, Thus, even a careful description of a 


* complex environment might miss some important element. 


Strong hypotheses. It is not uncommon for researchers in instructional 
psychology and education to formulate and test hypotheses that are 
quite believable and contribute little to the account of what produces 
observed variability in human behavior. What is needed is “thesfar- 
out idea that seems to contradict existing knowledge” (Hebb, 1974, p. 
78). If no experiment could refute one’s hypothesis, one is not likely 
to add any new knowledge through one’s investigation (Platt, 1964). 
Or put differently, what is needed are strong research hypotheses, 
strong in the sense of being farsout hunches that might account for 
variance in writing ability. They must also be strong in the sense that 
the hypothesis is tested by proposing counterhypotheses which are 
consecutively tested until many are excluded and those remaining are 
substantive. This suggests the need for long-term immersion in a 
field of study and careful analysis of a wide range of data +» find the 
inconsistencies or regularities that may generate such hypotheses. I 
don’t know what those hypotheses will turn out to be, but that is 
why the research methodologies | recommend emphasize pluralism | 


‘of approach (to generate more variables, hypotheses, inconsistencies, 


and regularities) and emphasize description over hypothesis testing 
(to generate new hypotheses and more significant variables)., 


The Criterion Problem 


One of the problems facéd by the researcher dealing with poetry | 
writing is the lack of an,agreed. upon criterion as to what “good 


poetry” is or indeed what poetry is. In the discussion of elements of 


the revision process, I spoke of a poem being finished when the work 
was seen by. the writer as congruent with the intended goal. Obvi- . 
ously, for some writers the work is always experimental, always com-. 
pletely unsatisfactory, and thus, never finished. For that work that 
is “finished” or abandoned, there are so many notions as to what a 
poem should do that no single criterion of excellence may easily be 
agreed upon’ The researcher studying process may largely ignore the 
criterion question and simply study the process of revising whatever 
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itis that one calls poetry in the study; or the criterion may be decided 


separately for each study. ; 

In my own research the poem is considered to be fora n audience. 
That audience, may be the poet or may include the poet. Shapiro 
(1953) writes, “A poom must do what it says.... If the poem says | love 
wow, the words must act out this conviction and feeling in such a way 
as to convince a reader that the act of love is beyond question real” 
(pp. 13, e405). Or from Dickey (1964, pp. 9-10); “One thing is’ 
certain, if the reader does not, through the writing, gain a new, 
intimate, and vital perspective on his own life as a ai being, 
there is no poem at all, or only a poem written by a collective entity. 
called ‘Modern Poetry, Period 1945-1960, _.. What matters is-that 
there be some real response to poems..." And, of course, there is 
Dylan Thomas (1991): “Poetry is what in a poem makes me laugh oF 
ery or yawn, what makes my toenails twinkle, what makes me want . 
to do this or that or nothing. ... All that matters about poetry is the 
enjoyment of it however (nigic it’may be” (p, 53). 

Procedurally, pinning down the criterion may involve a simple 
Q-sort or r inking ( (see Stephenson, 1953, for the procedure and 
Della-Piana, 1971, for an application to poetry ratings). But ulti- 
mately one must get thoroughly immersed in complex performances 
in order to come up with a measure that is Significant (Della-Piana, 


1974), ‘ : 
Suggested Studies 3 


If f were to guess at what might bea highly significant direction for 
‘research on revision processes, it would be the pursuit of one 


question: Whit are the varieties of seus aul corrses of development bn which the 


sport removes the obstacles to révision? | would of course study the obstacles 


to revision throughout the writing of the poem. Initial obstacles are 
preconceptions which caf be hindrances to seeing differently and to 
seeing what a poem does; following them are the obstacles of the 
appreciative ‘audience (including the poet) which limit one’s vision of 
what a poem can do and one’s objectivity in looking. .at what a given 
poem does. How do poets remove such obstacles? What are the 
courses of development over time of the ability to remove the 
obstacles? Getting specific about these questions is not « simple 
matter. Try your hand afit. Remember, “Alwavs the more beautiful 
answer who asks a more beautiful question.” 

In’the remainder of this chapter, | will propose some research 


strategies for the study of revision processes in writing poems. My 
sai : 


* 


my 
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focus is on some of the key manifestations of obstacles to revision 
and on the eye in ad poets remove these Opstacies: I will: discuss 


ments oe eae, Seid ons Specific eines or Tyacttieses 
and illustra tions of the kinds of research procedures that might prove | 
fruitful-are presented in connection with each data source. 


Available Documents as Data Soureds 


- Certain kinds of available documents will provide data on obstacles to 


revision and on how poets remove obstacles. They include auto- 
biography and biography, poetic criticism, ‘poets or teachers on “the 
craft,” accounts by poets of their process in writing or revising a 
poem, revision manuscripts, and research reports. There are, of 
course, other categaries of available documents, but these serve to 
illustrate the broad range of available data and the kinds of studies “ 
that may be carried out with this data, Examination of data in a wide 
range of ayailable documents can generate definitions of possibly: 
significant obstacles to revision and hunches as to how the writers 
remave obstacles or fixate upon them. Inconsistencies in data within 
a source or between sources can stimulate the generation of strong 
hypotheses. Some of the détailed descriptive data, though gathered 
or recorded for other reasons, can easily be used in the study-of 
revision. The summaries that follow are intended simply to illustrate 
the richness and variety of these data sources. 


Autobiography and Biography 


Sartre (1964), in an autobiographical account of his early years, tells 
how he-first wrote for audiences of family and friends in the home; 
losing: them, his writing became clandestine, less audience bound, 

more for his own pleasure. He began experimenting; once more, 
however, he was drawn to an audience and by listening lost his 
fabulous illusions, Finally he decided one writes for one’s neighbors 
or God, and he chose God. He thus did not write to please and 
became clandestine and more experimental again. . 

Dickey (1970) tells of changes in taste over time. He liked Stephen 
Spender but later found him stylistically unimportant. But Spender 
led him to Rilke, who influenced his outlook. George Barker and 
Dvlan Thomas gave him “a sense of style.” William Hunter (a 
university teacher) encouraged him but also once said, ’ ‘Dickey, that 
play went right by me.” Monroe Spears ‘helped him’ to be .less 
spoualyptic. When writing for Coca-Cola, “I. was in it for the 
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7. The integrity came at night. |..." 
is the first. comment in prot about Dickey writing a long (and 
Dickey says “confused’) poem in Pectry magazine: “He wrote that 


PATE yt 


1s 


‘dof poets emerging: and some of them were 
plicated, but no one had the right 
" That had an effect: “Well, | 
d of poetry Thad 


there was a new brec 


simple, and some of them were ¢ 


te bears complicated as James Dic 
v worked away from the extremely allusive kin 


slow. ! 


_beén trying to write, doubtless very much under the influence, at 
“several removes, of Pound arid Eliot, as well as William Empson,... 1 


wanted to tind a way to be simple without being thin. This idea 
evolved over quite a long period of time....to an extremely indi- 
vitual kind of simplicity... something for every level of the mind 

accessible toa child and also [giving] college professors ... land] 


writits something... they haven't had much of recently, or indeed 


ever, 2.2. Lalso wanted to'see if Leould work with narrative elements 
in new and maybe peculia rways. [liked narrative.” Dickey refers also 
to the conflict between teaching and writing (energies for one 
diminish when doing the o:her). He speaks of one of Doc Watson’s 
best and fastest flat-piching pieces called “Nothing to Tt” as an 
example of what he strives for.in poetry: “the ability to do a thing 
thoushtlessly and do it right.” He speaks of the steady involvement 
with the materials of his art and the assumption that at the beginning 
of the writing of a-poem, the first fifty ways 1 try it are all going to 
be wrong” he also spyaks of writing so that the passion ina poem is 
burl up in such a way that it is “conserved and always available.” 
She attention is given to specific discriminations as to what needs 
revasina, Thus, in the poem “The Firebombing,” originally he had a 
section out of a technical manual on radar and on speeds at which 
wheels and flaps let downs”... and then it occurred to me that, to 
anybody who hadn't Hown, it weuld be very boring, So | made it a 
More impressionistic version of a combat flight and thought that Jf I 
dtd it this wayit would have yreater impact....’°On the subject of 
the obsthe le of outside pressure, he says that “public pressufe or the 
pressure lof literary: groups on poets to write about certain subjects 
rather than other subjects. is the very death of the poetic im- 
pulses... Yet he is very much concerned with communication; "1 
wanted immediacy, the effect of spontaneity, and reader involvement 
more than anything else.” 

For biosraphical accounts of revision processes of poets including 
Housman, Hopkins, Eliot, Blake, Dickinson, Poo, Wordsworth, Keats, 
Fennvean. Rilke, Spender, and others, sce Bartlett (1951). The above 


fiscussion does not, of course, exhaust the kind of data available in 
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autobiography or biography. But it is clear that from such data one 
may generate hypotheses concerning obstacles to revision and the 
developmental stages in ways of coping with obstacles. 


Poets on Their Own Process 


Though autobiography often includes accounts of revisions, there is 
a special literature in which poets describe in detail how particular 
poems were revised. Ghiselin (1952) and Taylor (1974) give quite 
detailed personal accounts. Taylor notes that another poet, after 
hearing the first draft reading of ane of his poems, advised him to 
“keep the poem tight... land] it should be a Petrarchan sonnet.” This 
influenced his revisions, but eventually the sonnet form was found 
wanting because the background information necessary to the poem 
required more than fourteen lines. Taylor describes a variety of 
changes in the poem and exactly what appeared to make the earlier 
versions discriminative for revision, including such things as relieve 
the monotony of the meter; discomfort with the word upon when it is 
simply ‘an iambic substitute for on; obtrusiveness of internal rhyme in 
this particular case because it emphasized the melodramatic quality 
of the poem; get rid of the archaic “behold”; get closer to the meaning, 
intended (e.g., wha made it too specific when he intended anyone, and 
the story did not seem far enough in the past). 


Revision Manuscripts of Poets 


Theré are many available manuscripts of poets, such as those in the 
impressive poetry collection of the Lockwood Memorial Library at 
the State University of New York at Buffalo. The Lockwood curator: 
and staff are genuinely helpful to researchers “hese manuscripts 
include successive revisions of poems as well -ersions of critical 


‘essays and letters, published and unpublished, Works of William 


Carlos Williams, James joyce, Carl Sandburg, Karl Shapiro, David 
Ignatow, Stephen Spender, and many others are available for 
examination by serious researchers. The manuscripts are not easy 
reading, Some are clearly written, even typed with successive versions 
of a poem retyped with notes by the poct. Others are collected as 
they were written with revision written over revision, Illustrations 
of this kind of data source are presented in a later section together 
with suggested procedures for analysis. For an example of the kind of 
analysis some poets and critics have made of materials in the 
Lockwood collectior., see Arnheim, Auden, Shapiro, and Stauffer 
(1948) and Walsh (1°70, pp. 134-152). 
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emoand of the craft of writing and 
ndv available Fur 


The literature of poetic critici 
teaching provides another body of material alre 
analysis. A few illustrations will give the flavor of this data seurce. 
“Tt is difficult to imaygine how the next 


Shapiro (1933) comments, 
true poet will escape all the masters Iving in wait... .laveid] indoe- 
trination with false mythos of culture hero:sm... lend! destroy the 
religion of specialization. .., The new poet is always the one who 
outwits the guardians of the prevalent systems-~and mostly because 
he is not even aware of their existence” (pp. 71-72). Spender (1952) 
Writes, “Every serious writer is really concerned with reputation and 
not with success... every writer is secretly writing for someone, 
probably for a parent or teacher who did not believe hin in 
childhood... gradually one realizes that there is ahvays this somec 

who will nat ike one’s work” ip. 125) Dickey (1964) charges that 


“most of our contemporary poets are writing out into a climate of 
poetic officialdom, or pre-tested approval, based largely on. the 
principles which the New Criticism has espoused, and on the 
opinions of those who count in modern letters” (p. 10), 

With the support of the Teachers and Writers Collaborative, a 
volume (Brown, Hoffman, Kushner, Lopate, & Murphy, 1972) of 
teaching, suggestions coming larsely from poets teaching in the 
schools has been published. And the books by Peter Elbow (1973) and 
Walsh (1970) are also rich in teaching suggestions that include much 
material relevant to revision processes and removing obstacles to 
revision, Ciardi (1903) treats’ ‘what every writer must learn” ina way 
directly bearing on removing obstacles to revision. He speaks of 
dev eloping ‘ ‘an outside eye” in which one becomes reader of one’s 
own writing as if coming on it fresh. He argues that if writing is 
approached with the conceptual buzz that started it loud in one’s 
head, it becomes possible to believe that anything one writes down is 
that buzz. So the writer’s task is to read and revise his or her own 
work to make readers buzz (not every reader, he assures us) and to 
make readers etperience the buzz in their own being with nothing but 
the written matter to do it. This way of using audiences to test 
functionally the criterion of whether the poem works requires, of 
course, Knowing one’s audience, but it certainly can help remove 


some obstacles to revision. 


Research and Theory 


The body of literature on empirical studies of the poetic process is 


125 
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naturally broad. Reviews such as those of Gardner (1973) and 
Kreitler and Kreitler (1972) give sore notion as to the wide range of 
disciplines bearing upon the analysis of poetic process. An entire 
volume (B. H. Smith, 1968) has been devoted to the analysis of how 
poems end the relationship of structure to how poems end, the 
ader’s prefercnce for closure or anticlosural endings, and even 


re 
speculations “beyond closure.” Some writers, for instance, will have 
response sets or preconceptions that give preference to closure 
related to thematic and formal structures in the poem. Such sets 
certainly direct in a positive way the initial conception and develop- 
ment of a poem and set up dissonance which the writer must resolve 
it the closure does not create the intended effect or creates an 
unintended effect consistent with the writer's preference. But sucha 
set can also be an obstac’’ io revision if it keeps the writer from 
seeing other possibilities in what the poem can accomplish and what 
one vis writer con create by planned or random mutations. 

Richards 11929) and Squire (1964), in studies of reader judgments 
or response to literature, have demonstrated that preconceptions 
have powerful influences on one’s response to poems. Their method 
was to obtain, through observation and interview, student (ages 
fourteen to sixteen) descriptions of their feelings, ideas, and opinions 
or reactions which occurred at the end of reading certain segments 
of stories. Most frequent responses were interpretational (discussing 
meaning), narrational (reporting story details or facts), literary 
judgment, and self-involvement. Those who had difficulty com- 
prehending. gave more frequent narrational responses. Sources of 
difficulty in interpretation included the following response sets or 
preconceptions: happiness bound (demanding fairy tale solutions and 
avoiding unpleasant interpretations), literary judgment preconcep- 
tions (eg. Is it “true tc life” or “good description”?), irrelevant 
associations, premature judgment, and belief systems (e.g., belief 
that “popular girls don’t like music” distorts a reader's interpretation 
of a character or situation), The work of Richards and Squire is 
obviously relevant to an understanding of audience response to the 
writer's work, but it also gives clues to variables affecting the writer 
(as reader of one’s own work in process) during revision. For recent 
extensions of the work of Richards and Squire, see Odell (1977) and 
Odell and Cooper (1970). For a novel-approach to assessing reader 
response, see Millet (1972). 

The longitudinal study by Loban (1963) and cross-sectional devel- 
s by O'Donnell, Griffin, and Norris (1967), Hunt 
and Gardner (1971), P. G. Smith (1940), and Terry 


opmental stud 
(1965), Gardner 
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(1974) provide useful methodological exemplars for the tracking of 
the poet's development over fime in ability to remove obstacles to 
revision. These studies may also be read to identify possible “obstacle- 
to-revision” variables or to generate hunches as to why certain 


language performance trends related to revision processes are exhib- 
ited within or across ave groups. For example, the Loban study 
(grades three to six) and the O'Donnell, Griffin, and Norris study 
(grades K to seven) revealed considerable restriction in the variety of 
sentence patterns and constructions at all grade levels. Hunt’s study 
(vrades four, eight, and twelve) also revealed a trend toward uni- 
formity in stvle, And Gardner and Gardner, in a study of a small 
sample of children in yrades one, three, six, and nine, found that 
sixth vraders had the greatest all around literary development as 
ev ae by understanding stories, selecting appropriate endings, 
control of syntax and ideas, matching of story style to a model, 
increasing cognitive orientation (ie., chatacters think, doubt, bar- 
gain, balance good and evil), and combining daring invention with 
direction and control. However, grade nine children appeared hin- 
dered in literary productivity by self-consciousness and self-criticism 
or perhaps by the advent of more formal thinking. They also found 
that some verbally gifted children can be identified at an early age 
and that some children at each age level are like the most talented 
children across all four age levels. 

PG. Smith (1940) examined several thousand poems written by a 
group of children ages eight to nineteen and found a drop in quality 
as children grow older, Best boys’ poetry was in the nine to twelve 
aye range; best girls’ poetry was in the fourteen to fifteen age range. 
The study chmbined observation, introspection, and correlational 
approaches. 

Terry (1974) studied poetry preferences of children in grades 4, 5, 
and © in a random sample of 15 classes at each grade level (1,270 


-vhildren) from 4 different states. The preference instrument was a 


five- ee scale with Snoopy drawings and the legends ' ‘Tt’s preat," “1 
like it,” “It's okay,” “I don’t like it.” and “Thate it.” The question was 
“How i do you like this poem?” followed by “Would you like to 
hear the poem again?” and “Could this be one of your favorite 
poems?” Reasons were asked for liking and disliking. The most 
preferred poems were limericks (four out of five were in the top 
twenty-five best-liked poeras!; reasons: like limericks, funny, thym- 
ing words. Next highest were narrative poems (of all poems, the 
first- and second-ranked were narrative- the first was “Mummy 
Slept Late and Daddy Fixed Breakfast); reason: humorous, tells a 
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story, The consistently most disliked we 
too short, difficult to understand, and didn’t rhyme. Thus, the most 
popular poems used the vernacular (neat words that kids use), rhyme 


Reverie,” children could hear the train coming), sound (tongue 
twisters), humor (even when adults don’t see it, such as in “We Real 
Coal”), familiar experiences, and animals. Reasons for lack of popu- 


larity were not und*rstanding imagery, absence of experience in 


common with the poem, shortness, and no rhyme. Students tended 


haiku becduseé they Were ~ 


to lose interest in poetry over the years (after a peak in grade four, 


interest steadily declined), Most children did not write poetry, but 
when they did, they liked writing haiku even though they strongly 
disliked reading textbook haiku. 

Maloney and Hopkins (1973), in an experimental analysis of some 
aspects of creative writing, have demonstrated that one can, through 
use of reinforcement, increase the variety of student grammatical 
responses and that certain responses (e.g., action verbs) were more 
highly represented among sentences ranked highest in subjective 


judyments of creativity, Thus positive (reinforcing) consequences can 


influence writing style. Ballard and Glynn (1975) took off from the 
Maloney and Hopkins study and confirmed some of their findings, 


“while demonstrating that self-management in story writing can 


relieve the teacher of some chores, yet still yield effective results 
within the teaching system used. This type of intervention study is 
clear and powerful in methodology but could probably benefit from 
descriptive studies which uncover significant variables or hypotheses 
and from Skinner’s (1959, p. 363) first unformalized principle of 
scientific practice, “When you run onto something interesting, drop 
everything else and study it.” In the Maloney-Hopkins study the 
“interesting” finding is that action verbs made writing appear more 


interesting and creative to children in grades four to six. In the | 


Ballard-Glynn study the interesting finding is that in the last 
experimental phase, children rushed through the task quickly (to get 
their reinforcers) and then “tended to read parts of their stories to 
those sitting near them, and appeared to enjoy writing elaborate 
descriptions that were often amusing to others” (p. 397). 

The review by Kreitler and Kreitler (1972) is rich in studies of 


characteristics of language associated with-specific reader-listener 
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Sand (al Gas in pach are mere appropriate for 


fee (as in bed) smaller objects: and ot fa 


desiznating ‘ene objects: 
bid) smatlest objects. Action verbs reduce the seriousness of writing 
ind personal tone. Words 


vividnes 


style and add to its concreteness, 


“Tike rising and linking are seen as spatially higher than words like 


ballon: and pliichys even when pce are all presented at eve level A 
aility of words in contest is most 


Vv 
ts 


appealing to ak rs, av woiding the boredom of complete predic tabil 
and the confusion of lack of comprehension of high unpredictability. 

The volume by Gardner (1973) is tikewise rich in reviews of 
provocative studies, including Chukovsky’s observations of the lin- 
guistic genius of the child ages two to five: Bubler’s progression of 
literary taste in children and Gardner's elaboration of the stages of 
literary creativity; and Gardner's speculations as to why, when most 
children drop their creative language usage, some few xo on or 
continue to be literary geniuses 

And finally, a volume by Bloom (1973) outlines a theory of poetic 
influence that provides useful hunches for the study of the lifecycle 


of the poet-as-poet, with emphasis on the relations among poets. The 


book discusses parables, definitions, and revision patterns as me- 
chanisms. of defense, all directed toward Bloom's thesis that the 
creat mind bas a desperate insistence upon priority of divination, 
This is obtained if necessary by misreading the intent or accomplish- 
merits af one’s precursors. 


Suggested Studies of Available Documents 


The use of available documents as sources of data for investigation 
has both limitations and uniqi + advantages spelled out clearly by 
Allport (1942), Selltiz and others (1959, pp. 323-329), Berelson 
(1952), and Webb and others (19, pp. 88-111). The major advan- 
tage of available persona! documents for the study of revision pro- 
cesses is that they provide information on rare and extraordinary 
events in the inner and outer life of the poet. The advantage of 
available empirical studies is that the difficulty of obtaining data on 
poetic processes warrants making use of whatever data is already 
available. If the deta are used as “partial evidence,” they can be of 
considerable value for cross-checking other data sources, generating 
nypelse? for testing in more controlled ways, and identifying and 
s worthy of further investigation. Outlined below 
are iene bean studies in which available documents might use- 


fully be emploved. 
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For generating hypotheses concerning developmental stages in 
“finding one’s own voice,” there ere three’ phases one might go 
through. The first phase: read widely to generate some theory of 
development in “finding one’s voice.” One might fix upon a rather 
well-developed theory such as that of Bloom (1973). Or one might 
formulate a theory. For example: there is a fixed sequence through 
e—finding a master 


which ene must go in finding one’s own voice 
imitate the master model, mastering the master, showing the master 
wrong or different in some way(s), innovating, and mastering the 
innovation. Or one might formulate a more detailed theory outlining 
the obstacles to moving from one stage into another, such as using 
audiences for “approval” rather than the way Dickey or Ciardi would 
use them: For example, an analysis by Bartlett (1951) revealed the 
following functions provided by poet-poet interaction where a poet 
uses another poet av audience: appreciation, availability, criticism 
from a believable source, complementariness, correction, distraction, 
emendation, friendly discussion, harboring, lifting out of melancholy, 
loss of confidence, money, persistent objections, praise, precise 
criticism, publishing, recording, rescue from drink or drugs, ‘secre- 
tarial help, shaping ideas, stimulation, suggestions of ideas for 
poems, and sympathy. The second phase: test the theory against 
other material in available documents for consistency or elaboration. 
The third phase: formulate some hypotheses and procedures which 
may be empirically tested in a cross-sectional or longitudinal study. 
A second kind of study would aim at generating hypotheses con- 
cerning, developmental stages in what the poet finds discriminative 
for revision. This kind of study also involves three phases, The first 
phase: examine the corpus of available data to identify what poets 
find discriminative for revision ina work, how this appears to change 
over time, the role of others in influencing the change, characteristics 
of the poet associated with changes, and techniques used by the poet 
to create dissonance and to remove other obstacles when needed to | 
ate change. The second phase: develop a coding or 


direet and moti 


for reliability. The third phase: formulate hypotheses which can be 
validated in observational studies of the poet writing in structured 
(contrived) or naturalistic situations. (For procedural suggestions in 
analysis of behavior, see the later section on empirical studies.) 

A third kind of study would generate tasks or assessment proce- 
dures that could be useful in the study of poetic process. The need for 
new measures of aspects of the creative process in writing is obvious. 
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out-of-school or extracurricular writing skills (MteClelland, 1973). 
ssment of 


The assessment of writing skills in the National 
ielded provecative results; but 


Educational Progress studies has y 
while later reports promise to get at “rewriting,” the early reports 
(Maxwell, 1973; Slotnick, 1973; NAEP, 1975) do not discuss revision, 
nyuage in some special populations le.g., 
s) which has been amply documented 


The richness of expressive lo 


(Labov, 1870; Kochman, 1972) has not been tapped by current tests. 
Early identification of the verbally gifted is not informed by any large 
body of knowledge as to how these skills develop or are nurtured. 
Thus, the generation of a large number of tasks for observing or 
Jssessing poetic process, particularly the revision process, would 
provide a useful base for generating more information on the poetic 


process in empirical studies and for conducting the selection and 
classification decision research needed to improve current practices. 
The development of such tasks is itself a creative enterprise. One 
may be informed by the literature on test development procedures 
represented in a comprehensive treatment such as Educational \ feastre- 
ment (Thorndike, 19711; the preliminary manuscript by Della-Piana 
(1974) combining materials from the Praxis Corporation with tradi- 
tional test development: or Jackson, Della-Piana, and Sloane (1975) 
on developing observation systems. 

Dhave not referred to available tests of “creative processes” which 
include writing. The reader is referred to reports of the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (1975), CEMREL, Inc. Johanson, 
1970), and Buros (1972), all of which are updated periodically. StH, 
some newer tests (ow. Torrance, Khatena, & Cunnington, 1973) 
may not have found their way into these sources, and thus a look at 
current issues of relevant journals would be desirable. 

» These proposals hardly exhaust the possibilities: one must dig up 
other tasks from the rich literature described above by immersion in 
the material, sniffing, around until something significant is picked up 
by its regularities, inconsistencies, power, or obvious relevance. A 
productive starting point would be the development of conceptugli- 
vations of writing, processes through an examination of available 
documents mentioned above, then a survey of available tests of 
writing skills to determine where there are gaps in the processes 


assessed or in the validation of processes assessed. 


Structured Observations as Data Sources 


Mast of the studies using: available data sources should be conducted — 


13. 
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before or concurrent with those suggested here. The emphasis in this 
section is on directions one might take in empirical studies. 


Prods ge ee ee De cteas 
Prediciing Preterences for Porms 


The ways in which poets might select audiences—or the ways in 
‘hich poets are influenced by or actually do select audiences—have 
en described in this chapter as central to the self-creation of 
dissonance and the removal of other obstacles to revision. The use of 
data on. similaritics among judges’in the attributes they use in 
judging 2 poem is important to theories of revision processes in two 
Ways: as a means of studying cognitive stricture and as a starting 
point for predicting (explaining) preferences using the structure 
obtained. The work of Klahr (1909) builds upon considerable wor! 
other measurement theorists to present procedural madels for using 
similarity judgments for both of these purposes. In Klahr’s study 
“judgments” of the relative similarity of pairs of alternatives are used 
to construct a model of the decision space of a group of college 
admissions officers, This model is then used to predict the prefer- 
ences of the officers. The accuracy of the predictions supports the 
hypothesis that preference judgments are made on the basis of the ‘ 
similarity of given alternatives to an “ideal” alternative. A study of 
poetic revision using Klahr’s approach might produce the following 
hypothetical findiggs: 


1, The average scaled values of attributes used in judging a poem 
among judges of such-and-such characteristics on a scale of 0 
to 1.0 are communication clarity (1.0) and craftsmanship in 
use of poetic devices (7), with other attributes all far below (3 
or lower), 

In judging the overall similarity among a set of poems, judges 

respond to (take into account) the attributes of communica- 
tion clarity, poetic devices, and triteness to a successively 


tw 


decreasing extent. 
Ail judges agree on the most preferred poem, and it has 


ot 


maximum value on all attributes. 

4. The greatest part of the variance in the quality of a poem is 
predictable from the distances in perceived similarity of a 
poem from the most preferred poem. Thus, for other judges 
within this group, one could predict preferences from data on 


perceived similarity. 
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Olsens Stadtes 8 Be Pact Leach 


Empirical studies of the povt teaching may be conducted to identify 
what the poet finds “discriminative for revision” in the work of 
student-poets. 

There has been an increase in recent vears in the number of poets- 
In-residence or poets in the schools. Reports of their work are 
appearing in books and in the publications of the Teachers and 
Writers Collaborative and Poets and Writers, Inc. | have observed 
poets teaching and informally noted the possibilities of a rich source 
of data in the informal comments by poet-teachers about students’ 
work. Same of this literature is cited in the section on studies of 
available documents. But a compendium of specific examples of what 
poets see as discriminative for revision would provide much material 
tor. scloping measures of “revision-process” skills. These would be 
useful in longitudinal developmental studies, treatment intervention 
studies, or mixed design studies. 

Hildick’s work (1905) has an amazingly comprehensive classifica- 
tion of revisions with numerous examples which could be quite 
useful for entpirical studies. Physically, there are only three kinds of 
alterations: substitutions, deletions, and insertions. Taking into ac- 
count intentions, however, the list is much longer. Here is my 
summary of the basic categories outlined by Hildick: 


1, Tidying-up changes: punctuation, grammar, awkward con- 
structions, redundancies, clichés, suppressing jingles, unin- 
tentional puns, double entendres that disrupt mood of passage, 
improvement of rhymes or readjustment of meter, loosening 
where writing is too fluent for a character, removal or 
insertion of punctuation as intentional violation of usage to 
create special effects (comic, emphasis on rhythm, mixture of 
thought and action, ete), insertion of repetition to yzive 


incantation effect, and removal of a too graceful imave. 


ra 


Power changes: greater accuracy of expression, greater clarity, 
or a balance between the two; better force of argument; 


cessful adjustment of sound to sense (described in) Pope's 
preface to his translation of the Mad as obtained by few), eg. 
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the sharpening of a visual image. a Atte (ign anny te clouds, is 
not as important as the fact that the pull and swerve are 
transmitted to the reader by the cafch of breath brought about 
by a break, the paper bite high among fleecy clouds, and the smoother 
high among; sharpening an image (making it more powerful in 
transmitting sense ar emotion)—this can transform the 
merely competent into the exceptional by blurring a meaning, 
but not dulling an image, in a way that increases its power; 
changing dialogue, e.g., to better record a speaker's reaction to 
circumstances or to reveal inner stress;. readjustment of 
timing (not chronological timing but the unfolding of ideas or 
images, the withholding of a fact here and there, and pauses 
without which the “message” comes rolling out too briskly); 
readjustment of point of view, e.g., switching away from the 
general omniscience of a character so that a new fact may be 
disclosed and another suppressed or so that the reader some- 
times sees or knows two characters better than they know 
each other and, at other times, iv restricted iv experiending 
each of them through the eyes of the other. 


Structural alterations: major stylistic changes that make nec- 
essary many minor changes. These are changes that are a 
matter of insight and good sense the insight, for instance, 
warns a writer that a certain character would not, with his 
background or habits, behave in a way that so perfectly 
illustrates the author’s views on the welfare state, and the 
good. sense insists that the author make. the alterations 
necessary to fit the character to the views” 


Ideologically determined changes: changes made by an author 
living, for instance, under a political or religious dictatorship 
where the author is concerned about the social or personal 
consequences of his or her writing or where the author 
actually has a change of views (say, after several years). 
The rapbag of types: chanyes dictated by fashion (tightening 
or loosening of punctuation); changes to avoid what looks like 
too loud or frequent an echo or imitation of another writer; 
changes to avoid libel action; changes for purely mechanical 
reasons (e.g. to fit a certain space); changes to adjust to the 
taste of the writer's reading public; or changes to curb one’s 
own idiosyncrasies, to diminish the risk of self-parody, or to 
avoid the old and familiar. 


Hildick sees three values in the study of revisions: to explode the 
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a of the w riter pouring aut verses asa fountain pours out water 
y one’s own lack of good output or patience); to 
ee appreciation of a particular writery and to give a deeper 
understanding of the possibilities of language (to judge whether a 
change was an improvement, to see a variety of changes, and thus 
ev entually to be able to choose one’s own changes or directions or 
strive for one’s own voice). My major concern is in the use of such 
categories to better understand revision processes, to direct research 
and to lead to better assess eae procedures and 


on these processes, 


teaching practices. 

Hildick also presents conventions for the representation of re- 
visions. In the first instance, a deletion in the-text under study is 
followed by a running substitution made directly after the deleted - 


word: 
Type: Deletion/substitution 
Convention: Draw a line through the werd or r phrase 


Representition: For example instance 


° oad oe er eer 
In the next case, the substitution in the text was originally written, 


i 


| 


! 


above the deletion; thus it is treated as an insertion: 


a 


hee 
Tupe: Insertion/substitution 
Convention: Underline the appropriate word or words 


Representition: For exemple instance “ 


“The final convention is more complicated. The text being siudied 


' 


might look like this: 


any 
_ without the-sHebtest hesitation, 
and then, he would go. | -. 


The phrase “and then he would go” was written first; the phrase 
"without the slightest hesitation” was then added. Finally, “any” was 
substituted for “the slightest.” The representation of this is as 


follows: : : bo 
ee + 
Type: Insertion into an insertion 
Conventions Double undertine aa 


any hesitation, 


Representation; and then, without 4 


he would yo. 


A research strategy. using, behavior observation of pact- teachers 


might be as follows: 
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Selection ‘of. poets: prepare a list of forty-eight poets using a 
sampling procedure that identifies, say, younger, recently 
published poets répresenting » diversity of styles and cultural 
backgrounds. ” 

Final selection limitations: set a limit, say, of six poets on the 
basis of interest in the project, rate of writing, willingness to 
engage in activities outlined, and representativeness from 
among the styles specified. 

First solicitation of poets: ask all poets on the list-to.send 
copies of their “best five” poems (published or not) and 
answers to questions concerning the willingness to pai tici- 
pate in the project by. mail or in person. A further commit- 
ment might be asked: to make available their notes on 
revisions, read (tape or live) some of their works, and revise a 
poem, keeping a record of the process. An honorarium might - 
be given to all poets responding fully. 

Second solicitation: let us say that sixteen poets respond ina 
way that makes them available for the next phase. Each 
might then be asked to send one poem with revision sheets 
and comments on what they discriminated as cues for their 
revisions. Also, they might indicate availability for coming to 
the project site for five days. An honorarium might be sent to. 
poets responding with materials as requested. 


On-site study: six poets might now be brought on site for 
five days of work. During this period, they could do the 
Following: (a) read some of their poetry to a group of five 
students each and then give the students starters to experi- 
ment With one or more of their own experimental ap- 
proaches to writing poetry; (b) provide feedback to the 
students on their work in the form: “This | would revise,” “I 
call it such and such” (e.g., trite, unnecessary words, etc.), 
and “IT would go about it in this way” (suggesting direction 
but not actually revising poems for students). 


Dgcumentation: a record of the poet's contributions (written 
apd taped) might be kept along With their own summary of 
what was of value that could be passed on to others about. 
revision of poems from the viewpoint of writers, teachers, 


and researchers. : : 
Transcription: material could be transcribed ancprepared in 
form for analysis. 


a 
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Analysis: material could then be analyzed by students in lin- 

wuistics, literary criticism, and behavior analysis to generate 

descriptions of idiosyncratic revision processes (i.e., What was 
‘ 


_ discriminative for revision in the poet's feedback to students?) 


Classification; summaries might be made of those character- 
istics of poems that appeared to be discriminative for revision 
together with examples and—where available—revised mate- 
rial. In form, though certainly not in complexity, the analysis 


‘might appear as follows. (Brackets in the original indicate 


words that were discriminative for revision.) 


. 


: Trite Phrase ; “ 
Original Revision 
We must have scen we must have 
the moon fvax and wanel searched for the 
harever moon forever 
Uineeessiry words or phrases 
We kicked the nervous we Kicked the 
dirt fup with our toes nerveus dirt 
\nd we never! watched “wwatched each 
each other's eves bas other's eves 
closely! 
Making a metaphor “happen” 
they flame up the trees they flame up 
the colors dying the trees 
all blackened ‘ colors die in the night 


‘hor the night is comuys! 

© Abstraction or generality 
you were pretending to (eliminated) 
Hive ne needs: - ; 
Sources: suggestions for classifications can be found in such 
works as Hildick (1905) and in the work of specialists'in lin- 
suisties (eg., Russell, 1969; Bickerton, 1969; Kiparsky, 1973), 
computational stylistics (Sedelow, Sedelow, & RK uggles, 1964), 
and poetic closure (B. H. Smith, 19e8). See also The “Paris 
(Cowley, 1958; Plimpton, 1963; Plimpton, 


Kerteie” [nterst 


1967) and others cited earlier. 
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Observational Studies of the Poct Kevising 


Some of the procedures described above for studies of the poet 
teaching might also be used for the poet revising. My earlier sug- 
gestions for selecting a sample and coding responses would certainly 
be applicable, For an interesting model of development task test- 

interview methodology in the field of mathematics, see the report of — 


1, 
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Soviet studies in Kilpatrick and Wirszup (1969), A strategy I recom- 
mend based on some preliminary work of my own is as follows: 


Have poets bring in their own selection of drafts of poems 
tev feel are worth revising. — 

Ask poets to tell why they selected a poem to revise and what 
there is that they felt uncomfortable about (discriminative 
for revision) and comfortable about (no revision needed), 


In the initial contact with poets, the approach might be as 
follows: “We are interested in studying how poets revise 
poems. Very little is known about this, and we realize that 
the processes may be so highly individual that there is little 
commonality. Nevertheless; we wish to see how a variety of 
poets go about revising poems. Would you be interested in 
participating in a study with us? What we want of you (and 
other poets) is simply to sit down in our work space and 
revise poems you select. We will make as complete a record 4s 
we can of your work and then write up a descriptive account 
of it. We can pay you a modest honorarium but, of course, for 
this kind of work, no‘one could pay you what it’s worth—it’s 
tough work. Would you like to participate? What is your 
schedule like 50 we can call on you and set up appointments?” 
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The initial design might be’ as follows. Set up a tape 
recorder in an observation room with voice-activated mike. 
of their own to be revised and a thesaurus, a dictionary (an 
encyclopedia?), paper (numbered), pencils, and pens. Then 
say, “We are studying the revision process in poetry writing. 
We just want detailed records of what poets do when they 
revise a poem/ Here is one of your poems to be revised and 
some materials. Read the poem and make as many revisions 
as you desire to make it a more polished, better poem in your 
judgment. If you need anything, pick up the phone and ask 
for it. Work aloud as much as possible when you are looking 
up words, reading the poem, considering revisions, and so on, 
We would like a record of as much of your activity as possible. 
When you write, do not erase. [Have poets use a pen?] Use 
this paper in sequence if you can. Take as much time as you 
need, Finally, the only real consideration you need make is 
with respect to process. Leave a record of your every move if 
possible, but work in the style with which you are most 
comfortable. If you like talking out loud or can do so easily, do 
it. If not, keep written records as much as possible. When you 
are through, we will go over your work and call’ you back 
once more to get your reactions to questions we may have. 
Do you have any questions now? [If so, try to answer by 
reference back to the above statement. If anything is added, 
make a note of it.|] You may take as much time as you desire 
and return for another session if you wish. We realize many 
poems must sit for days or years before you finish or 
abandon them, but that of course will not be part of this 
procedure.” 

Get typescript of all oral responses; using it and notes of the 
poets, try to make a detailed consecutive record of what the 
poets did in the process of revision. Get this record typed. 
Make a set of “prompts” where there is some question as to 
what the poets did, the sequence in which they did it, the 
occasion or cause for doing it, and the consequences for 
making certain responses. 

Call a poet back; employing your prompt sheet in an inter- 
view situation (the-poet should have a copy), use a stimulated 
recall procedure to get the information noted in the prompts. 


Develop a scoring or categorization system for “revision 


10; 
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process categories” and have another person score to deter- 
mine reliability. ; 
9. Revise task, setting, scoring, etc., if necessary, and repeat the 
process with another poet. 
10. When task, scoring, etc., seem appropriate, recall the study 
group of poets one at a time and conduct the study. 


Observational Stulies: of Poet Development \ 


Perhaps the most significant kind of empirical study of the poet 
revising and removing obstacles to revision is the tracking of these 
processes as they develop over time. We have all heard preschoolers 
say things like “she has curtain eyes” or “he has ketchup eyes,” only 
to see such ‘children later fail a test of metaphor in grade six. 
Similarly, it is common to find children who cannot write a “poem” 
but who write and speak poetry. We know little about the processes 
that result in these outcomes, nor do we know very much.about what 
goes on between the manifestation of early poetic talent in a child 
and its later perfection, whether as imitator, master, or innovator, 

Longitudinal studies are expensive and some say impractical. But 
the combination of a cross-sectional and a longitudinal study is a real 
possibility. For methodological suggestions on developmental studies, 
see Nunnally (1973), Goulet (1968, 1973), and Hooper (1973). For 
combining descriptive studies in natural and controlled environments 
with experimental studies, see Willems (1973). For introducing 
treatment interventions during a longitudinal development study, 
see Risley and Wolf (1973) and Baer (1973). For provocative hunches 
on treatment variables for a longitudinal intervention study, see 
Skinner (1972, pp. 333-344). Other than these general suggestions, I- 
have little else to recommend on the kinds of developmental studies 
one might engage in because this is an enormous task and because I 
believe much preliminary work must be carried out: before the 
developmental work can be undertaken wisely. 

The first preliminary work must be the development of opera- 
tional descriptions of the processes one would investigate (see the 
section “Suggested Studies of Available Documents”). Then a cross- 
sectional study across age groups prior to a longitudinal study might 
be appropriate. In the cross-sectional study, one might proceed 
generally as follows: 

1. Select age groups (ages eleven, fifteen, nineteen, and twenty- 
five to thirty). 
2. Within each group, sample high verbal and low verbal’ 


ee 
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persons as determined by a variety of measures 
oral language (e.g., retelling a story, peer conversation, oral 
vocabulary tests), reading (vocabulary, comprehension), and 
writing. 

Design a wide range of assessment procedures (see the final 
paragraphs of the section headed “Suygested Studies of 
Available Documents” for references on assessment). The 
tasks might include verbal abilities and skills (associations, 
vocabulary, metaphor, etc.); narrational skill (retelling a story 
or making up a new ending or a new story in same genre); 
writing long and short poems with and without revision and 
with and without specific checklists for revision; choosing a 
“master” and indicating verbally and behaviorally one’s ten- 
dency to imitiate, master the master, or surpass the master; 
keeping’ a source notebook for poem starters or ideas; 
describing the ways in which.an audience helps or hinders; 
identifying, obstacles one is aware of in one’s work (ho new 
ideas or vision, lack of dissonance or discomfort with own 
work, ete.) and giving examples of their existence and of how 
one copes, has coped, or intends to cope with them. 


Administer tasks to the selected sample. Analyze data de- 
scriptively and for intercorrelation and trends with the aim 
of refining the-tasks and generating hunches concerning 
developmental trends. Try to answer such questions as: 
When does revision take place with different poets? Are 
there developmental changes in the variety of behaviors 
observed? How do poets break away from premature closure 
on a poem? How do revision stimuli vary over age groups and 
experience? How do poets generate their own dissonance for 
revision when it does not occur naturally? What sustains 
revision when other things interfere (e.g., time, acceptance)? 
What are the different revision processes for different types 
of poets (e.g., inventors, troubadours, versifiers, objectivists, 
masters of imitation, ete.), and how do they change over 
times : 


Closure 


B. H, Smith (1968, p. 36) says that “closure occurs when the 
concluding portion of a poem creates in the reader a sense of 
appropriate cessation....” In the field of research on composing, I 
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feel the needed “closure” is temporary abandonment of talk about it 
so that we may get on with the work. There are two writers I will 


his philosophy of science as for his findings, has given us an account 


- of his own research behavior as a case history in scientific method: 


he does” (p. 361). Thus, before we can conduct a functional analysis 
of this, or any, complex behavior, we must have many examples of it. 
Two of the “unformalized principles of scientific practice” which he 
makes use of in his own work are: Principle No. 1, “When you run 
onto something interesting, drop everything else and study it” (p, 
363) and Principle No. 5, “Serendipity—the art of finding one thing 
while looking for something else” (p. 369). I recommend them to the 
reader as useful response sets to add to whatever else is found useful 
in this paper. _ , ; 

The process of revision in the writing.of poetry is no more 
amenable toa functional analysis than is the behavior of the scientist: 
We shall have to get many examples of “poet revising” and “poet 
removing obstacles to revision” before we can genérate the func- 
tional analysis that is required, thus my emphasis on descriptive | 
studies. But lest the reader think that anyone going about the 
research proposed here will easily come up with answers, | abandon — 
this paper with a humbling bit of a long poem by Joe Kirk (1974): 


Aha! someone says with a snap of : 
VYTRATO. Belo asek =e ee Seve wee 


and never use the same finger twice 


ohm. 
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Teachers and Writers Collaborative 


There used to be a debate when teachers of writing got together: 
How long should the discussion go on before handing out the paper? 
Some felt it was'very necessary to stimulate the adrenaline first, to 


“start she juices flowing, the memories rolling, the words bouncing 


around in the students’ heads. Others favored a more poker-faced, 
neutral style: a brief exposition of the assignment at hand, no more 
than five minutes, then get down to writing.’ The latter group 
maintained that a long, excited discussion might drain the students of 
their urge to express themselves or-carry their energy toa disruptive 


‘level inimical to quiet .writing. The first group, the animators, 


countered that it was worth the risk to generate excitement about 
literature and ideas, Behind this rather narrow trade question was a 
much more’ serious one: What is the actual causal relationship be- 


tween speech and writing? 


Part I: The Transition from Speech to Writing 


It has always been surmised that talking is a good prelude to writing, 


. though the terms of this conversion, the precise means of setting the 


scene and controlling it effectively, have been left rather vague. Let 

us say that a teacher wants the students to try their hand at a poetic 

form, like a sestina, haiku, or list poem, or else at something more. 
thematic, like writing spooky stories for Halloween. The normal way 

to go about it—the instinctive, unquestioning way we usually do go 

about it—is to have a discussion about ...e characteristics of the form 

or genre, to give a few examples so that everyone understands, and 

then to.ask the students to try writing one on their own. 

| am assuming for purposes of this article that some.writing will be 
taking place in the classroom. Of course, the teacher could assign the 
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writing for homework and spend class time on critiques, like a college 


. writing workshop. But at the earlier grade levels it is often impossible 


to set up such a seminar’‘atmosphere. The only way many children 
will ever write is if they are asked to write at school. And getting 
them to try it directly after discussion is as good a time as any, since 
the ideas are still fresh. 
During the discussion the teacher will probably want to draw out 


_as many students as possible: for instance, with Halloween stories, 


encouraging different children to tell actual scary things that have 
happened to them to anchor the subject matter in personal experi- 
ence. It is generally assumed that the more interesting the discus- 
sion, the better the writing which will follow. 

This is not necessarily true. If it were always so, life would be 
much easier, What I have found is that there is no way of predicting 
the calibre of writing which will ensue from a particular presenta- 
tion, Neither a juicy discussion nor a lazy, neutral, ‘or perfunctory 
presentation guarantees the creative output of-the students’ works. 
The discussion has its own dynamics and its own needs which I 
usually try to satisfy; the writing is an entirely different activity. 

In fact, | have tried an experiment of acknowledging this separate- 
ness and refusing to tie them together, first by conducting a 
discussion on any area of life and literature, then by giviny: the 
students the option to write on whatever they: felt like—that is, 
purposely not stipulating a writing assignment. This holding back of 
the assignment struck the children (and me) as perverse; it perplexed 
them. Some children tried to second-guess me by writing stories on 


‘the day’s discussion topic anyway, supposing that that must be what I 


really wanted. Others struck off in an independent direction. Still - 
others chose to play around, while a select minority kept whining, | 
“What are we supposed to do?” | refused to-tell them what to write 
about; | wanted them to answer that question for themselves. In 
short, much more fragmentation and varied individual response, 
which isn’t necessarily bad, resulted from this tactic: than from 
providing a single topic. 


Collaborative Class Poems 
Collaborative composition is midway between group discussion and 
solitary writing; therefore, it is in a perfect position to tell us 
something about both processes. 

Let us say the discussion has gone well. Still, something i is. 
missing—I'can tell by their eyes; they do not look quite ready to 
write. In order to illustrate the technique of writing poetry, I may 
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decide to do a collaborative poem with the whole class. A collabora- 
tive class poem is one in which the students call out ideas, and the 
teacher writes them on the board or on paper. The teacher acts as 
coordinator or scribe: depending on his or her personality or sense of 
the class’s needs, the teacher can either include every suggestion 
uncritically or else select some ideas and ask the group to edit or 
improve lines. At the outset, the teacher might establish certain 
rules, like repeating a verbal formula in every line (using “In the 
middle of Halloween night...“ asa recurring refrain, for instance, to 
stay with our Halloween example). Or the teacher might have the 
class improvise one continuous; open-ended poem. But however open 
the form is, it will tend to suggest a closure somewhere along the 
way: either the class will run out of ideas, or a triumphant twist will 
be hit upon which naturally ends the poaem—to cheers, if the piece is 
any good-—because there is nothing so miraculous as the spon- 
taneous compdsition of an actual poem by a group ‘of students who 
didn’t know they had it in them. 

. Then the teacher asks the students to try one “on their own.” Here 
is where the teacher often runs into trouble, just when everything 
seemed to be going so well. The handing out of paper is greeted by 
the students with expressions of resistance, as if they were getting a 
spelling test. “But it’s a poem, after all,” one may think with hurt, 
“and they were just enjoying poetry so much,” What one fails to take 
into account is the wide gulf that separates the social euphoria of the . 
collective poem from the lonely individual effort. 

‘One of the most important side effects of the collaborative class 
poem is that it validates the social group. The pride clijidren feel at 
seeing their classmates and themselves pull off a successful collabora- 
tive poem is the exultation of being part of a winning'team and is of 
an entirely different order from the inward satisfaction gained by 
lone authorship. It may be as important for the student to experience 
that sense of group pride—indeed, in clique-fragmented classrooms, 
it may be.more important—but the two satisfactions should never be 
confused, 

Even aesthetically, the collaborative class-written poem is not 
just a tooling-up for individual work; it is a sort of invisible genre 
in its own right. The method of production, wi.h its peculiar 
demands Ls renee multiple ° voices > into one stream of | verse, 


to an ‘identifiable Styles Wit, ram are pete aecaiies in point ‘of 
view are the basis of that style, which gives some children’s collabo- 
rative poems a very avant-garde surface (I include wit for the simple 
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reason that children would be more apt to expose their humorous 
side publicly than their somber side). | often wonder what will be 
the lasting effect of collaborative poems on the writing of individual 
students, | secretly hope that the collaborative poem, on the board 
for all to see, will provide a visual model for the appearance of 
modern verse—the look of a poetic line, the uses of end-stop and 
enjambment. And some children do pick up these things; but most 
return to their usual style, rhymed or whatever. Certainly thee 
reckless tempo, linguistic freedom, and subject leaps which charac- 
terize the collaborative class poem rarely carry over to the individual 
student’s work: This is probably because the liberties of discon- 
tinuity which a thirty-headed intelligence can take, abetted by a 
sophisticated adult coordinator, are usually greater than a single 
mind working alone. The factor of author's responsibility. is eased in a 
group composition setting, so that a student may feel free to call out 
“crazy” ideas which he or she would not want to put down in his or 
her own handwriting. 

What is lost in one area is gained in another: very often the 
individually written works are much more concentrated, satisfying, 
and personally felt than collaborative poems. But without entering 
into comparisons of quality, one thing is certain: compositions 
written by a large group are recognizably different in style from 
those written alone, And children make this distinction in their own 
minds, , 

The children see the collaborative poem as one kind.of activity, a 
form of fun, and the individual writing as another activity entirely, 
more related to their daily schoolwork, We teachers may think of the 
two as one continuous flow, but they don’t. No more than does a boy 
when his father takes him swimming and supports him as he floats 
and then casually removes his hand for a second to let the kid try it by 
himself. No matter how casually you may make that moment of 
abandoning support, the child is not apt to miss it. 


Gaing Under 


Often after | have done a collaborative poem with a class and begun 
introducing stage twa, several children will wheedle and beg, “Let’s 
do another one. Come on, that was fun, let’s do one more together!” 
And on those occasions when I have insisted that it was time to write 
individually, the coyness and wheedles have sometimes turned to 
ugly scowls. 

This has happened often enough over the years that | uncon- 
sciously flinch whenever | come to that transition point. I may try to 
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introduce the individual writing as unobtrusively as possible—slip it 
aver on them, you might say—but already I am bracing for a fight. 
It’s one of the most disagreeable parts of being a writing teacher, this 
power struggle. For an indecisive moment the tide can turn either 
way. The antiwriting students know that if they push it strongly 
enough, they can manipulate the situation into a free period. Mean- 


_ while, the children who want to write watch silently, and the 


neutralists are ready to go either way. | step into the indecisive 
moment and impose-an austere, silent mood—a tyrant. Even when | 
tell them that.”you don’t have to write if you don’t want to,” some 
are still annoyed that the group entertainment is over, annoyed at 


.the quiet drying up of social interaction. 


I have only to think of the kid who’ had so many good lines to 
contribute to the class poem but who fidgets in boredom and dismay 


- once paper has been handed out. He stares around him, looks up at 


Se 


the board’s instructions as if unable to believe that this is happening 
to him, tries to engage the eye of another kid withthe hope of 
promoting some merriment, and, finding himself shushed by the 
teacher, begins to understand that he is absolutely cut off from the 
consolations of human company. He is drowning without even being 
able to scream for help. ; , 

To write is to have to go under, to dive into the deepest part of 
‘oneself. It was one thing to call out a few clever lines when everyone 
else was talking, quite another to face the prospect of committing 
one’s soul to paper. The panic on the face of someone'being made to 
write when he or she doesn’t feel like it suggests a loathing against an 
invasion of privacy: in short, a rape, against which cnly those 
students, most in touch with their muscles’ desires are capqble of 
defending themselves. Usually those students are called hyperkinetic 
or, in simpler danguage, troublemakers. 

I approach the boy. 

“Tony, how js it that you, who had so many good ideas to give to 


' . 


the discussion awhile ago, can tell me you have nothing to write 


about/""" ~ ; 
He shrugs: that’s just the way it is, boss. a 
“Why don’t you try writing down the thing about the burglar 
alarm—make it into a story.” 
He looks at me as if I’m an idiot. He has already delivered that 
story to the public, Why tell it again? And in a way he’s right; | am 


being dishonestly ingenuous. Why is it necessary to have a written. 


copy of everything for posterity? 


_ In some cases, students may lack reading and writing skills and be 
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ashamed of having their ignorance exposed. Fine—then their reluc- 
tance is understandable, and you can work with them on acquiring 
the skills. But with other children there is no lack of technical skills; 
they simply don’t see the necessity of translating spoken words into 
written form. : 

| keep circling around that chancy, awkward, difficult moment of 
the progression from.speaking to writing, because in a sense | feel 
that the ease of transition has been exaggerated, The pedagogy of 
creative writing in the last ten years has continually stressed the 
closeness of oral to written expression. This comparison is. valid, 
especially if it can reduce the fearful attitude of people toward 
writing as a mandarin practice and connect students to something 


“they know very well how to do—talk. But there is the possibility that 


we may be overstressing the similarities and underestimating the 
differences between the two modes of expression as a false gesture 
toward making everyone who has anxieties about writing weak- 
nesses feel better. . 

“Don't worry, speech and writing—it amounts to the same thing.” 
On the contrary. One can easily appreciate many people’s preference 
for speech. Speech is sociable. Speech has the euphoric tendency to 
rekindle faith in a social order. With every exchange it knits and 
reknits the relationship between people, Speech is improvisational, 


relatively. unpremeditated, impulsive; you open your mouth not. 


knowing exactly what is going to come aut or when vou are going to . 


stop, but you trust to your adrenaline to pull you through. The whole 
body speaks through speech, not only the tongue, Speech rushes on, 
it doesn’t look back, it burns its bridges underneath. It is an 
underedited tape of messages that erases itself in its headlong flight. 
Speech longs te go on forever, for an infinity, The-last thing it wants 
to do is stand still. Nor can it stand still, . 

Writing, however, is more intentional. It is secreted froma more 
underground, ambitious part of the will than that nervous urge that 


“generates speech. People are right to be intimidated by writing. 


Writing is intimidating and knows it. To pick up a pen is to seck to 


force another’s thoughts in’ an extremely controlled, channeled. 


direction. Unlike the speaker, who more charitably allows for a pe- 
ripheral view of the surroundings, the author cuts off all exits and 
forces the reader to: focus exclusively on the page. 
Nowhere is the difference in volition between writing:and speech 
more evident than ina comparison of material by those writers who 
have purposely striven for a talky style with the reading of a 
verbatim transcription. Stylists like Céline, Ring Lardner, and James 
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M. Cain have all testified to the'pains it takes to give written 
language the natural, ‘colloquial, quality: of everyday speech. By 
contrast, transcripts of tape-recorded conversation (see the Water- | 
gate transcripts) often have an otherwordly abstractness and lack of 
voice that makes them maddeningly thin. _ ; 
_ Finally, good writing, especially poetry, is able to stand still—and, 
not merely because the words are pinioned typographically to the 
page. It is the peculiar charm of good poe*ry that its words can have 
‘an iconic, static power, in addition to, or sometimes even opposed to, 
their utilitarian meaning, which arrests readers in their flight. A 
good line of verse, to use Valéry’s simile, sends the redder back like a 
pendulum to the beginning of the line. 
“Jt has always been-felt that words have a certain power, when 
«placed alongside specifically chosen other ones, to produce reso- 
nances between themselves like adjoining tuning forks. And even if 
most of the writing which our students do never attains that art of 
vibrating particles, it seems to me that once they embark on the act of 
writing they are already inheritors of the whole necromancy of 
literature. They are practitioners, like it or not; they are already lost 
to the world. They have begun on an uphill climb which could easily: 
stretch to infinity, Don’t you think they suspect this? Some of them 
seem to be loving it. Others are groaning ... Maybe those who resist 
have good reason to balk at setting out on an activity which is so, 
monstrous in its potential demands. a 


eo 


Part II: The Moment to Write \ - . 


‘It always amazes me, after! have taught a creative wri ting lesson and 
handed out payer, that the children write any poems at all. | could 
never write a poem in such a vulnerable, exposed sifuation. Yet they 
do write often fine poems, at gunpoint as it were. Maybe there is 
nothing so mysterious about this: they are reconciled to the rule of 
authority, which continually expects productionon the spot, in ways ~ 
that an adult tvould never dream of demanding-of him- or herself. 
When | write seriously I need to go off by myself, Writing is a 
solitary and private act. Yet the teaching of creative writing, includ- 
ing in most cases the actual writing, takes place in classrooms with 
groups as large as forty students. There is an embarrassing contra- 
diction between the public character of the classroom and the need 
that writing, imposes for quiet introverted space, which poses prob- 
lems for our teacher that won't go away. . . 
Perhaps it would be useful to draw a distinction between two kinds 
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. of writing: writing on assignment (such as daily newspaper columns, 


copywriting,’ bureau reports which must be done by a certain 
deadline) and another kind. of writing (novels, poetry, philosophy), 
Where .the demanding .agent is less externa] than internal. I mean 


absolutely no slight when I say that it is easier to do the first kind— « 


-and it often is—in noisy, crowded workplaces. The second seems to 


sional writers, to see what can be learned from these more developed 


t 


| 


d 


require more isolation. The same person can write excellent adver- 


.tisir, copy in an office but must go home to work ona novel. When 


we ask children to pour their hearts out, to write truthfully and 
authentically in a vivid individual voice, and at the same time require 
that the work be produced on the spot in classrooms, we are 


essentially asking that the second kind of writing be produced under 


circumstances devised more for the first kind. 

Unpopular as this fact may be, serious ‘creative writing requires 
withdrawal.’So much.is this the case that the only really useful advice 
| could give to someone who wants to be a writer is learn to be alone. 
People with all the verbal and imaginative facility in the world who 
cannot stay alone with themselves will never be writers. Writing is a 
long seclusion. Out of the walking, out of the brooding, out of the 
boredom of childhood, out of the residue of pleasures and the 
memory of people who left a confusing last impression, out of all that 
sifting comes congealed thought—and literature. 


When ‘to Write? 


Let us put away for a moment the question of helping children to 
write and look at the process in older people, amateur and profes- 


models, ; 
Assuming one has agreed to be alone, how does one know when to 
start writing? This question is not as moronic as it sounds; in fact, it 
may be the key consideration. How does one tell when the best 
moment has come to start writing? What are the emotional clues, the 


weather signals? Perhaps the clues are different in each person, but - 


merely because they are so particularized does not mean they aren’t - 
important or'that we shouldn’t give consideration to the question of 


teaching people.to recognize their own patterns. The motivations 


which spur a person on to write may change, but intimate knowledge - 


of one’s own working habits allows one to keep writing by adjusting 


to the changes. Frank O'Hara once said that when he was younger he. 
could only write poetry whey he felt gloomy or depressed, but later he. 


needed to feel good in order to write. This revealing statement ums 
up, in a sense, the progression from adolescence to maturity. When 
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a ips write pani more e often than not they choose amoment 
3 is part of a vendetta against 
re Ww ona. w hich a cut ae off fram happiness. Many people who 
showed promise as adolescent poets fail to pursue the activity simply 


-because they have made an unconscious mental equation >etween 


poetry and gloom. The emotional crisis of their adolescence has 
passed, and with it the urge to write poems. 

They would not think of squandering their happy times on writing 
poems. Most of us during .those brief, charmed moments would 


rather ride the escalator in Bloomingdale’s or go for a walk and 


stare at the lake. A fear persists that any looking inward or concen- 
trated mental effort of the sort required for writing might spoil the 
happiness, Yet is it necessarily so that introspection destroys happi- 
ness? T doubt it... And poetry would be a much more enjovable 
business for everyone if the people who wrote it chose to share their 
thoughts at.the peak of their vitality and love of life, rather than at 
at nadir. 

third state. the one in which most good writing gets see is 
shite: depression nor joy, but even-temperedness, clarity, calm. The 
space around you appears considerable. You feel yourself able to 
extend outward in all directions and to entertain any threatening 
speculation with equanimity, as though the issue of your life were 
somehow already decided. From this vantage point, it is as if you 
were able to keep thinking beyond the grave with utter calm: “The 
terrible fatality has happened; I have already died; and now | am able 
to say a few things cogently.” [ find this clear-headed state particu: 


‘larly useful for the writing of long prose, where what [ want is the 


feeling of a large block of time in front of me. 

With poetry, however, it doesn’t hurt for me to feel a little fished: 
upset, physically galvanized. I know eomien INE is up when | start 
hearing the echo, oak makes even ordinary thoughts like “I have to 
pick up the laundry” take on a melancholy bearing, a rhythmic 
certitude ang. L_sitiificance that would be laughable at any other time 
when 1am teeling more skeptical. ‘This sudden conviction that | know, 


that fam walking in the fields of knowledge and everything is very 


‘simple, this impression of.snadows and depth behind every thought 
and observation, is partly 4 function of the echo. Sound-consciousness 
alone can be a kind 2 Fool's gold, a Redes of phonics, uniess it is 
from my Simac, ‘ isses. in nthe ek ig the. infallible le guide; 
it alone assures me that the emotion which precipitated the poem will 
last at least as long as it takes, me to set down the first ten lines. I 


\ 
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of es poem. ‘If J start with fee aaa echo alone, it may turn into 
drivel. So | look for that peculiar synchronization of ear and gut. 

Much modern verse, from Whitman on, is held together by the 
poem’s ability to generate waves of charged longing, each line 
beginning a new oceanic surge and drifting back again to face the 
next beginning. For me, the center and generator of these waves is 
the stomach. It may be another organ for a different poet. | am 
offering my own responses only because I am most familiar with 
them. The crucial thing is that fhese physialogical signals do exist, 
telling the writer when he or she is ready to get down to business. 

There may be long periods of waiting when nothing is happening: 
mental states filled with radio static or subvocal complaints whining 
and quarreling with each other, When I get like that, I don’t see any 
point in writing, The work will only come out fractured and sour. | 
need to feel whole to write. Which means that | have to be patient 
with myself when | am feeling dispersed and wait for a better time. 
Waiting, is half the dfscipline of qoriting. 

lam not saying that writers should sit on their hands and do 
nothing while waiting for those somewhat mystical signals. On the 
contrary, they can take notes, edit other material—or they can go 
ahead and fight the mood and hope to bully it around to their way. 
They can try to stumble on their wholeness in the act of writing: 
with a bit-of luck, they will. Most professional writers get into 
situations where they have ic ignore their feelings, like Flaubert, 
who boasted that he had written «mic scenes when he was bored to 
tears or ready to hang himself. But even the stalwarts, the Stakhano- 
vites, who allot themselves a fixed quota of hours and pages per day, 


occasionally have to take a day’s vacation before approaghing a 


difficult scene and dally over minor material until they feel their 
energies have been marshalled for the climax. 

lam convinced there is such a thing as inner ripeness in writing. One 
can ignore these signals or follow them, but the ripening process goes 
on nonetheless. If | choose to obey the voice of resistance and refrain 
from writing when | know I do not really feel like it—I'm too tired or 
would rather putter or read a book or walk the streets—then | find I 
will be that much more able‘to pick up the cues of inner readiness. 
Often, giving in to resistance seems to be a way of tricking the urge 
to write into appearing: after reading a few pages of a thought- 
provoking book, I will suddenly put it down and go over to my desk, I 
have indulged myself, | am ready to work now. The feeling is one of 
an immense willingness to begin. 
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When you have picked the absolutely right moment to write, ten 


! 


fies ddnads of the te A omte upd papspesitron are al reasty 
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oe. The transitions flow unforcec structure has an inevitable 
lagic which refleets the harmony of the writer’s mental state. There 
is no need to wrack your brains for metaphors or comparisons to 
express meaning. Phe image comes of itself, without being bidden. At 
the moment you have written it down, the next image, the next 
thought is there to take its place. In this charmed state, everywhere 
g side; every 


the mind turns objects have a slanted, piquant, amu 
association leads to an even better one. The piece is not so much 
Written as transeribed svhile -ung in the ear. Obviously, these 
experiences do not happen very often, but a few are enoush to 
cement a life's vocation, The memories of these gifts from heaven are 
what keep many writers going during: all the subsequent hours of 
mundane drudge work, . 

Il vannot leave this science or pseudoscience of picking, the best 
Moment to write without saying something about the rites of 
preparation for the act of writing. 

Hemingway was reported to have sharpened pencils as atric: fer 
getting in the mood. Keats dressed up in his most formal suit before 
sitting down to compose a poem, Schiller kept a drawer fullof rotten 
apples from which he took a iff whenever he was running low on 
inspiration, Others have performed elaborate morning ablutions. (1 
tike to wash the dishes.) Pi would not surprise me if another writer 
stood on his head for ten minutes to stimulate mental circulation. All 
these practices, religiously collected by literary hayiographers, are 
equally legitimate, equally effective, and equally irrelevant for any- 
one else. They point to the superstition that surrounds the act of 
writing, the idiosyncratic ways in which various authors try to ward 
off distracting ghosts and summon their concentration by magical 
acts of repetition. [tis not so important for us to know how particular 
writers prepare, but it is important to understand that apparently 
they feel a ritual is needed. However silly or self-indulvent it may 
dppear to anyone else, they have found out what personally suits 
thei nervous systems, 

Writers watch themselves like thoroughbreds. They keep taking: 
their temperatures, alternately resting and pushing themselves, 
looking for €ipns of weakness and strength, looking always for that 
sjuestion of crippling, self-consciousness, because this vipilarce: even- 
tually becomes a sixth sense that requires no extra effort. 
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linpiteations for Teaching 


Looking at the implications of this for our teaching, Goesn’t it seem 
neglectful that the poets in the schools teach children the latest 
forms and techniques of composition without letting them in on a 
factor which counts so heavily in their own writing lives? We writers 
have wracked our brains searching for new lesson assignments, new 
materials, games, whole word catalogs to stimulate the imaginations 
of our students. Writers who have no particular sympathy with 
concrete poetry will teach a lesson on concrete poetry because they 
don’t want to deprive their students of contact with this stylistic 
option. But their ewn practices, their own acts of preparation, their 
own voodoo as it were, they keep to themselves. 

Is it because it is impossible to teach other people an awareness of 
individual timing in the area of creativity? Is it something one must 
learn for oneself? Are these metabolic regulations so exclusive, so 
personal that they have no meaning for anyone else? Or is it rather 
that inner ripeness is a hard-won secret that the professional is 
reluctant to share? 

As [see it, nothing could be more valuable to teach young people 
than this one quality. Be it sports, art, research, lovemaking, engi- 
neering, business, for people to know when they are at the peak 
moment to make an exertion is one of the most crucial advantages 
they can have. Think of the alternative: without that knowledge, 
these same students will be doomed to following someone else’s 
time table—passively waiting for authorities to lead, resenting the 
order wher it comes, bridling, sabotaging, but not knowing how to 
listen to their own energy’s voice. 

Lwish | could propose a curriculum to transmit this quality, which 
would make a triumphant finish to my article; but at this point in my 
thinking | am only able to state the problem, Maybe others will now 
come forward with approaches and clarifications for teaching the 
moment to write. In the meantime, it would help to consider some of 
the recent trends in education which touch on this problem. 

Let us look again at the paradox we started with: Flow do we 
reconcile the teaching of creative writing or literature, which is 
rostly done en masse through lessons, and the necessarily solitary 
actof writ-ag? [see now that another way of putting this is, How can 
we bring; the privacy of the child’s own room closer to the classroom 
and make the child able to feel self-absorbed and alone in a good 
sense, alane with his or her thoughts? 

The architecture of the open classroom is certainly an attempt to 
build more of a transition between home and school. Couches, 
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creativity nooks, reading lofts, sanctioned hideouts are all part of a 
healthy tendency to provide the individual child with more latitude in 
choosing the right place to retreat and work. Some teachers allow the 
children to stretch out on the floor and to choose their own writing 
implements from a variety of felt-tipped markers, pens, different 
shapes of papers, thus encouraging a freedom in the mechanics or 
media of writing to compensa te for the coercion to write. All of these 
adjustments have a considerateness about them in not expecting 
everyone to be able to write spontaneously at their school desks, 
Since professional writers compose in every possible sitting, reclin- 
ing, and standing position, I think there is good reason to extend that 
freedom of posture to the classroom writer. 

Unfortunately, many open classrooms are so noisy, with lusty 
hammering, rabbit cries, and small group meetings, that they have 
the ambience of a bomb shelter. Also, many of the children are so 
preoccupied with what the other children are doing that they have a 
hard time getting into themselves. The noise and opportunities for 
incessant vague wandering and visiting make open classrooms in 
certain respects less congenial to the private act of writing than 
traditional classrooms. 

Another approach seems to be to recreate the thoughtful, contem- 
plative tone of the home den in the lesson itself. One teacher who 
was successful with children’s writing told me she instituted a 
“poetry hour” during which all the children gathered around the 
couch and talked quietly and then wrote. It was understood by the 
children that this one hour aweek was a sanctuary, a time to speak 
about subjective impressions, mysteries, things which made them 
feel uncertain or indefinitely aroused, or simply things that made 
them feel. This sort of quiet truce in the school week would be 
valuable even if it had nothing to do with poetry. 

There is also something of the old ghost-story hour about this 
practice. The voice and character that the teacher transmits can be 
instrumental in setting the scene, Just as the storyteller held listeners 
spellbound and made their skin crawl, so a good poetry teacher can 
exert a spell through the timbre of voice, the choice of words, the 
quality of concentration and bring the students down and down into 
it. Here we enter the area of performance. The teacher performs in 
such a way as to create a mood of inner stillness, like a strong 


preacher or a flamenco singer. Students respond as if partly ina 
trance, leakingg words on paper. The transition from speech to 
writing is very gentle, sometimes barely noticeable. | have been 
present at such hushed states of sugpestibility which led to very 
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good, intimate writing by the students. They make me uneasy, 
perhaps because even tho: igh I have sometimes been the instrument 
to bring them about, | would not myself like the idea of writing so 
internally on someone else’s deep suggestion. 

And yet there are some students who seem to be able towrite only 
in public, Even in college, they prefer to let go to the scratching sound 
of other pens. So there is really no way of ge neralizing about a“ best” 
set t of WYIting conditions for evervone. 

Another writer asked his students to lie down'on the floor, all 
together, and begin breathing deeply. After awhile, the children were 
asked if they could visualize something happening in their chests. 
They were told to think of an image which illustrated the bodily 
sensation they were going through and keep taking in deep breaths.: 
then see if the internal sensations suggested another image. At the 
end of the exercise, they were asked to write down these images or 
write a poem or story connecting the images. This exercise de rived 
from Jungian psychotherapy. The writer reported that thes tories the 
children wrote that day were very serious and deep. Nevertheless, he 
was unable to think of a way of taking, this one-time experience 
further. 

There can be no question of the connection between physiology 
and writing (or ail creative processes), But | confess that | myself 
would be reluctant to see yoga or sensitivitv-awakening exercises 


-taught nationwide to young children as a prelude to creative writing. 


First, | have apprehensions that the techniques may be misunder- 
stood and misapplied; second, [ have doubts that such exercises 
performed in a group will actually carry over to helpa child become 
the master of his or her potential creative energy when he or she is 
alone, Somehow, these exercises were never needed during cen: 
turies Of great Western literature, art, and artistry. [have a feeling 
that what made that tradition flourish was something else: the culti- 
vation of the capacity for assigning oneself tasks, for willie! Labor, 
We hand out the paper, and they write, There is nothing evil in 
this, except if we fail to supplement it with more understanding of 
students’ inability, sometimes, to write when we tell them to. The 
best single incentive to creative writing is aclassroom atmosphere in 
which everyone knows he or she has permission to go off and write at 
any yiven time in the day. Maybe we need to dispense with the whole 
idea of poetry hours or at least to recognize once and for all that the 
urge to create may strike different people at any time. Why should one 
hour be more “poetic” than the next? We should talk with our 
students about the times and circumstances in which they feel most 
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comfortable writing to learn more about the range of individual 


response in this area. 

Most important, | think, is the realization that writing is not just 
an act of techniques or skills, it is an act of giving. To tell another 
person your thoughts on paper, vou have to feel generous. You have 


to feel in the mood to communicate. And when you feelin that mood, 
how much better if comes out! Who doesn’t like to give when ina 
benevolent mood? Then generosity becomes the healt’ . exercise of 
muscles that ery out to be used. But, on the other hand, nothing can 


make people stingier and more tight-lipped than the feeling an 


admission is being forced out of them before they are ready to make 
it. And writing is an admission. The same person, resentful when 
pushed into hasty self-exposure, would turn around and be happy to 
tell the very same thing if only he or she had been allowed to select 
his or her own moment. The best we can ask of ourselves as teachers 
is to learn how to sense that ripening process in each student: to 
know when an individual is closed off and would be better left alone 
and when that individual is ready to take another step. As Shakes- 
peare once said: “Ripeness is all.” 
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Writing from Start to Finish 


John Schultz 
Columbia College 


You can identify the Story Workshop® method of teaching writing by 
its structured, flexible time-period format; by its theory of secing, 
voice, movement, and Basic Forms and Sense of Address; by its 
repertoire of oral word, oral telling, oral reading, writing, and recall 
exercises; by its semicircle format, which heightens and facilitates the 
group process and the sense of audience; and by its teaching 
approaches, techniques, strategies, and tactics made possible by the 
exercises and their many variations. Used in class sessions and in 
one-to-one tutorial sessions, the Stcry Workshop method ass umes 
that all forms of writing derive from image and stcry, from image 
and movement of voice (combined with the inbuilt sense of addrass in 
Basic oral forms) organizing the expression of perceptions through 


‘time. 


Before there was writing, there was oral telling. 

Two essential Story Workshop terms are seeing and roic. Seeing is 
visualization, conceptualization, abstraction, but it is also, and begins 
with, seeing in the mind as clearly and with as much impact as one 
sees ina vivid dream. Because of seeing-in-the-mind, human beings 
are able to conceive and anticipate the space and time and other 
relationships that they rived and desire so urgently to communicate 
to ofher human beings. Strong, vivid seeing produces a precision in 
speech and gesture, which connects dynamically to writing. 

Speech is a way to voice, speech isa part of voice, but voice is more 
than speech. Voice is gesture, voice is culture (including the personal 
background of the teller), voice contains the powers of the uncon- 
scious and the conscious and the possibility of style. Voice is also the 


~ movement of a telling-writing through time, the economy of which is 


to use only what it needs. Voice is the articulation of all perceptions 
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in verbal expression, written and oral (including the so-called non- 
verbal which we want to get into writing too). 

The Story Workshop Basic Forms and Sense of Address approach 
(not specifically discussed here) uses strongly defined oral and other 
Basic Forms to lead into many kinds of writing. The most clearly 
identifiable structural elements of a Basic Form are those that make it 
most useful in eliciting and organizing oral and written expression. 
All Basie Forms contain an inbuilt sense of address, an inbuilt sense 
of telling it to someone. Each Basic Form step provides technical, 
scientific, factual, journalistic, rhetorical, poetic, and fictional choices. 
Each choice shows elements of the «hers, and each may combine 
with the others. When incorporated in a sequential Story Workshop 
structure and format, in which learning process development is 
coordinated with the evolutionary development of verbal forms, the 
Basic Forms and Sense of Address approach provides direct steps into 
technical, scientific, factual. journalistic, rhetorical, poetic, and fic- 
tional writing. With seeing, voice, and movement, Basic Forms and 
Sense of Address constitutes the third major dimension of Stary 
Workshop theory. 

Story Workshop activity and its success suggest many questions 
for research into the process of composing. These may be derived 
most clearly from concrete examples of Story Workshop activity. 


Physical Format of the Story Workshop Class 


In a Story Workshop class, the students, up toeighteen of them, sitin 
a well-defined semicircle facing a director who usuatiy sits against a 
wall or other backdrop. Versions of the Story Workshop class can be 
carried out in other seating arrangements, but the semicircle accom- 
plishes an immediate sense of audience, a situation in which you can 
be physically aware of everyone else at least on the periphery of your 
vision. It enables each participant to see every nuance of facial and 
bodily expression while hearing the voices of the other participants. 
For the director and the students, it is the mast efficient arrange- 
ment for listening to and conducting the Story Workshop exercises. 
The Story Workshop method provides many ways; by relating oral 
word to telling, reading, and writing exercises, for people to solve 
linguistic and perceptual matters on basic and on sophisticated levels. 
igeed, ene stiidents: in the acralcinel Gar a director wing has had 


be a an active writer. 
Ideally, the class meets in a serie- of three- to four-hour sessions, 
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‘ : < have been 
conducted successFully. The nee sunaance of effort in each class 
proceeds from beginning recall, through oral word exercises, oral 
telling exercises, oral reading, and writing, to ending recall. Students 
accustomed to shorter class periods and lectures, and teachers 
accustomed to doing most of the talking, may consider this a long 
time. But in fact the kind of effert pursued ina Story Workshop class 
usually engages attention throughout the time period. The Story 
Workshop method can be used within shorter Ln periods, and with 
larver groups, but to develop its full power it needs the longer 
session. The format is quite flexible, and any form of teaching may be 
used within it. Story Workshop methods can be directed toward 
poetry, reporting, exposition, argumentation, and technical writing 
by specifically focusing teiling, reading, and writing exercises on the 
development of thase abilities. 


Besooring Recall Exercise 


At the second meeting of the semicircle, the Story Workshop director 
first directs the recall of the imagery, events, tellings, words, sights, 
readings aloud from the previous session. Recall of assigned readings 
may be conducted, and rocall may be used in other ways toward 
several goals at differeatdimes. In an early session thedirector usually 
concentrates on the primary form of recall, generally termed “exact” 
recall—although it is seldom “exact.” 

In recall the participant sees and retells, for instance, an image, an 


‘event, a moment so that it is experienced ond discovered again. It isa 


creative exercise that aims at both “exact” recall and imaginative 
recall in the participant’s own words and seeanis, 

You coach the semicircle before you: “Whatdo you rernember that 
is particularly clear? See it again, tell it again, as if it's happening right 
now!” If students say they remember nothing, you may ask for 

“anything at all” or you may start the recall yourself, 

A student responds: “Somebody rode down the street on his 
bucket,” which is not clear recall nor imaginative recall; we do not see 
it specifically and do not learn much about telling and writing. But 
perhaps it stirs the memory of others. 

Another student uses both hands to tell how Kafka’s bucket rider 
(from a story read the week before? gripped the handle and saton the 
bucket. The ‘student, a young woman, gives a dipping and rising 
bodily motion alony with her words to tell how "the bucket rider rode 
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on his bucket. and rises as high as third- or fourth-floor wir 


lower than second-floor windows. Frequently, com- 


never sinks 


pelled, prec 
participants see the recalled images, the more they tend to move into 
the present tense. The director should usually coach for present tense recall. 
Most oral tellings are best accomplished in the present tense, while 
the past tense remains the “natural” narrative tense in writing. The 


- two translate easily when the director is aware of the connection and 


therefore makes the student aware of the “bridge” between present 
tense oral telling and past tense written telling. 

Another student recalls: “There was a man all shot up against a 
tree,” and again it’s not specific, not imaginative, and not illustrative 
of telling atid writing principles. 

The director coaches the semicircle: “See it! Sve it happening now! 
Tell it ay if it’s happening again right now!” 

A student on the other side of the semicircle tries: “The man 
against the tree lifted up his coat...” 

“Give the gesture! See it and give it in the present tense! He is... 

The student gestures, lifting a coat with both hands from his lap, 
“..,and shows his entrails spilled out over his knees, and the 
pulsebeats are visible, pulsebeats in the guts, | guess...” The 
student flutters the fingers of both hands to indicate the pulsebeats 
through the spread of the man’s entrails over his knees, in Isaac 
Babel’s story. People in the semicircle always react sharply and visibly 
to such a strong image, and the tellers are enriched by this natural 
response and reinforcement of their effort. 

If you allow discussion before and during recall, you usually do not 
get the strong recall that reinforces the imayinative learning experi 
ence and its discovery possibilities. 

In recalling an oral telling from a previous session, a young man 
says: “There was a spaghetti monster who soaked up garlic.” That 
serves to start the recall of this monster image event, and everyone 


smiles, but the students see and tell it more clearly when the director 


oe 


disguised as a meatball and it soaked up the garlic in the sauce...” 
The student gives a yesture of the monster disguised as a meatball 
inside the pot of sauce on the stove with spaghetti drooping over its 
head, taking hold of the lip of the pot to peer over it and ducking 
down to hide when Mama Minelli comes into the kitchen. Now in the 
immediacy of seeing, the teller of the recall shifts to the present 
tense: ...s80 that when Mama Minelli tastes the sauce [gestures of 
Mama Minelli reaching up toa shelf for a wooden ladle and dipping 
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and twists itover the pot...” Other students join the recall, With a 


resture of Mama Minelli twisting a clove of garlic, the young man 
B & & . ? 


continues: “...and stirs, but again the garlic monster, dizguised as a 
meatball, soaks up the garlic so chat when Papa Minelli comes into 
the kitchen and tastes the sauce there is not enough garlic, and he 
twists a clove of garlic into the pot too, and se on with each member 
of the family, until the big dinner... 

The exercise continues with recall of dream telling... short images, 
readings, anything done in the previous class. 


‘ 
‘ 


The director moves the class into the oral word exercises. But let's go 
back to the first time that the group attempted a word exercise, One- 
Word, so that a basic principle of Story Workshop activity comes 
clear, the principle of reaching immediately past sup “vial, direct 
dssociations to yet a response from deeper levels of association. The 
participants do not deny their direct associations or their use but 


reach past them. 


The One-Word Exercise 


The first words given in (orn by participants in attempting the One- 
Word exercise are, almost without fail, dire. tly and superticially 
associative by sound, meaning, conjunction, opposition, sight, ete.: 
love... hate... ambiguity ... cloud ... clutter... climb... sky... 
dirplane. 

If the director only coaches: “See at! a certain seeing occurs but 
the association stays superficial wagele ... tail... deer... cage... 
clutter (again), 

Now the director coaches: “Listen to each word given! See and 
continue fo, see whatever is suggested to you by words given 
previous to your tural We can do two things at once! We can skip 
rope and chew gum. We can do more than two things at once! Push 
aside the words given to you by direct association and go for the 
surprise word, the unplanned word, the word not prepared or ready 
before your turn, the felt word, the word welling up.” Both a sought 
response and a spontaneous one, the surprise word, like the fabled 
Jini or letting 


right werd, may flash at once, or if may take sume fs 
happen. 
Now the character and quality of the word responses change and 
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foe 
so dees their impact upon the listeners: pillow... personality... 
hornet...ear... 


“Push aside all direct associations! Let the surprise word happen!” 
the director coaches. Scrubbrush ... fiery... tomb... glycerine... 
preen... 

“See what cach word gives you to see! Now listen to your voice!” 
(The latter is a most powerful coaching instruction.) 


their voices, and at the same time their voices become certain in 
giving the word. The word and what it suggests are felt and seen 
more richly by the listeners. Mumblety-peg...solar system... 
enclose...peek... Now the participants experience the One-Word 
exercise with imaginative perceptual and linguistic responses evoked 
on many levels. : 

The imaginative state of mind that grows for participants during 
the course of a Story Workshop meeting may come about quickly or 
slowly or erratically. It requires development. The Story Workshop 
director, from his or her point of view in front of the semicircle, 
notices if becoming present by changes in the quality of the words 
given. The giving becomes clear, the listening intent, the words more 
evocative. An intentness comes upon the participants, sometimes a 
quickness, sometimes a slow, deep involvement in response, From 
the participant’s point of view, a sense of spaciousness and privacy 
within the semicircle deepens and widens, inwardly and outwardly. 

“Tf you are the participant, you begin to see many sights, memories, 
dreams, conceptions. Some of these stay with you and grow into 
images or movements of imagery. Participants respond to the direc- 
tor’s instructions and suggestions of sources, forms, kinds, and 
principles of content, The perceptual-intuitive and the analytic work 
immediately together. For instance, the analytic is immediately 
present to perceive and abstract the essential relationships in primary 
secing and gestural-voice telling, or else human beings would never 
have been able to give the instant, clear communication that they 
needed, (The reflective-analytic reflects upon nothing unless the 
content and presence of the perceptual-intuitive live immediately 
before it. The splitting of these and the inculeation of this division are 
the Jeast rewarding exampies of beliavioral prevention in our general 
educational experience. In fact, much of what is called analytic in our 
educational jargon is judgmental, frequently exercised without any 
prior process of the perceptual-intuitive and the reflective-analytic.) 
‘e seeing, and voice become probable. Some- 


Events of imaginatiy 
times on imaginative event may boil up with such power that, as .a 
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participant, you can hardly hold it, and you hear someone else’s 
telling with only one ear. Yet vou really do hear with this one ear. 
From the imaginative state, you tell an image. The director 
instructs you to focus upon the sight of your telling. If you become 
fully absorbed in the sight. voice, and mover ent of your telling and 
in the director's coachings, your concentratio., usually causes you to 
lose sight of the semicircle, of the room, of any physical world about 
you, or you see it in a blinkety-blink way. The director may even 
coach, “Keep vour eye on ‘it,’ rather than on the director or the 
semicircle. Your exclusive concentration upon your telling usually 
attracts the clear listening of the others in the semicircle, which 
suggests the presence of an Internalized Listener to which ‘the 
director relates with coaching, an important point in researching the 


composing, process. 

Oral telling in a Story Workshop class differs from ordinary 
speech, Tt draws upon speech, and certainly it draws directly Gpon 
physical voice, but you cannot ordinarily achieve the imaginative 
event or the imaginative state of mind of telling by discussing or 
talking or speaking conversationally about something. tn fact, judg- 
mental discussion (and “sharing” discussion too) nut properly timed 
undercuts the imaginative-analytic state of mind, though at the right 
time it may point toward it. The Stary Workshop.director instructs 
parbelpa, ts to save discussion for an appropriate time. Usually the 
process that would not have continued if the discussion had decurred 
dnswers the perticipants’ questions. 

Writing differs from speech and from oral telling, but writing at its 
clearest and most effective proceeds from physical voice, from the 
immediacy, extraordinary precision, and variety of physical voice 
(including gesture). Writing is an extension of seeing and voice into 
another medium with important differences cf possibility and de- 
velopment that neverthéless appear to gain content and quality from 
the basic sources. Oral telling, as’practiced ina Story Workshop class, 
moves physical voice into another medium where it can be appre- 
hended by a reader. 

A Story Workshop director cannot be simplistic about what he or 
she does, because the Story Workshop method draws upon all the 
tor should grow in 


sources of creativity and intelligence. The direc 
awareness of the ways that the myriad inklines and risings of 
perception and voice repeat themselves from one person to the next 
and yet come asa surprise and as an event with unique «haracter- 
istics For each person. The authority, guidance, and acceptance of the 
director, joined with emerging leadership in the semicircle, generally 
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assure the achievement of the imaginative learning process. Usually a 
“leader” emerges in a group of twelve to eighteen people, or a 
combination of persons evolves that acts as leader. 

In a Story Workshop class, everything that happens is potentially 
of use to the director, the individual participant, and the group. Thus, 
the principles or “rules” are valid when the exceptions to them may 
also be valid, at some time, in some place, with some person, and 
potentially with every person in every time and place. At the same 
time, the contradiction is valid in relation to the basic principle. As 
director, you become. more aware of a complex process as you 
incorporate the principles, make them your own, and use them in 
your own way. 

The director’s phrasing and timing of instructions obviously 
suggest principles and directions for writing-telling effort. You devote 
a variable amount of time to each part of the Story Workshop format, 
to oral word exercises, oral telling, oral reading, and in-class writing 
exercises. At any moment, when seving, when the imaginative state is - 
present in the group, the director can choose to. move the class into 
telling or writing or reading. The director may ask for a few shor 
images evoked by the words given in One-Word. But almost certain 

. the director and the class move on to explore other word exercisgs. 
Each exercise radiates with multiple purposes. A Story Works 
director never does anything for only one reason. 


* 


The Take-a-Place or Place-Object-Verb Exercise 


The workshop usually plays Take-a-Place after One-Word. Tha use 
of at least One-Word and Take-a-Place is an essential foundation\for 
the session, Take-a-Place requires three or four points of concen- 
tration and accomplishes many things at once. Usually the director 
instructs an, individual, or all of tie individuals in the semicircle, 
“Take a place. See a place, a place you know, a place you imagine, a 
place you remember, but in any'case a place you see! Right now! See 
it! See an object in the place and give it! Look right at it and listen to 
your voice as you give it!” 

Lamp post... wind chimes... doll. 

The director chooses one student, because of the quality of seeing 
and awareness of the student's object, te give objects from his or her 
place one at a time: “The unqualified, unmodified object! Bridge! 
Rather than broken-down Roman bridge! Because bridge allows each 
person to see his or her unique imaginative sight of bridge.” There 
are useful exceptions to this rule, but the modified object usually 
limits the participant’s unique imaginative sights. It is usually 
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stronger to proceed from the general, bridge, to the individual’s 
specific bridge. : 

The student chosen gives an object, say, “mirror,” and the persons 
in the semicircle see their individual sight of mirror, and each in turn 
gives a verb. response to’it, “Mirror” is an abject that attracts 
immediate cliché responses; but if coached well, it secures deeply 
imaginative responses. In the semicircle listen to each verb response 
from other participants before your turn, and see any sight sug- 
gested by each response. You keep your concentration on your own 
sight of “mirror” at the same time. Then when your turn comes, con- 
centrate on your “mirror,” push away verbs given by direct association 
with the object and with previous student responses, and respond 
with a surprise verb’ from a deeper source, So that instead of 
superficial responses to “mirror” such as reflect, see, shine, distort, 
waver, we get: float...douse... struggle... tempt... envelop. 

Such responses strongly suggest many imaginative and lingtsistic 
possibilities, which may be directed into tellings and writings or may 
come to a writing result simply because the participants’ seeing dur- 
ing the exercise compels them, Take-a-Place helps many students 
identify verbs and their functions, which leads to increased ability in 
writing a sentence. It also increases the individualparticipant’s 
awareness of other people in the group, bringing the group into a 
more unified effort, A more sophisticated version, Three-Instance 
Take-an-Activity, may be used to develop. Basic Forms patterns. 


The Three-Words Exercise ) 


Now the director rnay move to oral telling or oral reading or writing; 
but he or she inay also move to other word exercises, perhaps to 
Three-Words, The first time you, the director, introduce the exer- 
cise, you may begin simply by saying, “Give three surprise responses 
in succession, pushing away direct associations each time, and let's 
see what happens.” In subsequent attempls, you coach the exercise 
more closely and toward greater, more subtly results: “Give three 
surprise responses, but seek, feel for, a Connection, a movement, of 
underlying voice between the words, a sense of underlying meaning. 
There’s something unique about the way the words;of Melville, 
Virginia Woolf, Faulkner, or any good wn ter follow each other. Seek 
the underlying voice that makes sense of everything Ise.” 

Many poetic and linguistic opportunities can be heightened in 
Three-Words: textures, juxtapositions, alliterations, and so on. 
Three-Words emphasizes certain important principles of rewriting— 


-other word exercises can be directed toward this goal too—so that 
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7 becomes: bugle... silk... tangerine. 
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living, seeing, perceptive feel for the telling -writing. 
“Play it over!” the director suggests, making a musical analogy 
“Try for a different third response. Give the first two words full: 


the teller discovers that rewriting is retelling, responding with 


“again, pushing away all direct associations, and respond from tha 


underlying, deep sense of voice, following a movement from the firs 


two words.”s, 


So that: Bugle...silk. .. magic 


Tangerine has more magic! 


The Sensory-Verb Exercise 


In another word exercise called “Sensory-Verb,” you, the director, 
take suggestions from the semicircle ef certain words specifically and 
strongly suggestive of sensations. Or simply offer one yourself, such 
a5 sour, sting, shevwr, sweet, vlare, shimmer, whine, acrid, smooth. 

You pstk sour. You coach a student to look down, concentrate on 
the sensation saguested, on the abstract sense of Ue sensation, if 
posible, with a distance perceived betweenit and the perceiver inthe 
perce ver’s mind. You tell the particinant that you will coach him or 
her tu apply each sense to the sensation and respond each time with a 
verb. (The participant performs the exercise ona level of responding 
to the direct, sensation too.) 

“When you have a strong sense of sour, nod your head,” 

After a moment, the student nods. 

Then the director coaches the student to “See it,” "Hear it,” 
“Touch it," “Taste it,” “Smell it” in whatever order perceived to be 
usefully surprising, eliciting a verb response out of each sense before 
moving to the next one. The director instructs the rest of the 
workshop to do the exercise silently and later asks for sorne of their 
silent responses to be given aloud, 

A sequence for one participant concentrating on “sour” went: 
wander ...pulse .. .sparkle.. .harden...tempt. 

Objects may be used instead of sensations, and other applications 
of the exercise are apparent. The exercise strips clichéd phrasing 
from perceptions, If you can’t get the right word or phrase in one 
sense, 80 to another sense: “Hear the sunset.” “Smell the sound.” 
Perhaps the sense of smell gives the seeing, perhaps touch gives the 
sound, 

The repertoire of word exercises (and their many variations) 
include: nother important basic exercise called Individual! Verb- 
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Action-Verb, but only a few word exercises can be carried out in any 


one workshop session. 


The val Tellings 


When you move the workshop into oral tellings, you may ask the 
participants to give sights or images suggested by any words pre- 
viously given in the word exercises—from memories evoked, from 
dreams, from imaginative combinations, from anything—but in any 
case from the imaginative moment of seeing right now. Ina beginning 
workshop it’s a good idea to achieve quickly an understanding of 
principles of the short image, of the” relationship between some thing 
and something else, of the man rocking ina rocking chair and the rain 
roaring on the tin roof above him, and the man’s lips twitching with a 
smile to himself.” You, the director, use gestures to suggest the 
spatial and other relationships in an image. 

Many simple directorial coachings alert the teller to basic princi- 
ples of image and communication, Examples: “See it!” “Listen to your 
voice!” “Look at if!” Because if the student looks at the director or at 
anyone else in the semici: ic cor approval while telling, it diminishes 
the sight and its sense of space. The vividness of seeing itself may 
pull the student's eyes away from looking to the director for 
approwal, 


Image Tellings 
Here a woman tells from the suggestion of the word photograph: 


A young. woran sits on a sofa with an album in her lap, looking 

ata snapshot. [Gesture of holding the snapshot between thumb 

and first finger rather delicately. 
But nothing much is happening. The director coaches: “What do you 
smell?” 

Through the open windows of the living room beside her comes 

the smell of fertilizer jast spread on a neighbor's lawn, 
The sense of seem and space and life in the growing image plea- 
santly startles the rest of the workshop because now they see it too. 
The director coaches the teller: “Give a sound far away and a sound 
close in.” 

A mixer is going in the kitchen where the girl's mother is mixing, 

a cake, and, also through the open windows. mes the sound ot 

a bus stopping at the corner of the street aus: te, It’s warm, The 

girl takesa breath, blows it out carefully [gesture of small» with 

lips], and turns the page of the album. 
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The quite simple telling reaches a moment of suggestive mystery an 
emotional tension, The director may ask, “What's in the photo 
graph?” Perhaps the student continues it ‘in writing, perhaps i 
suggests something else in principle and in content to others in thi 
semicircle. A man responds: 

A cemetery and, at the end of it, a Budweiser sign flashing on 

and off... [The teller gives two important gestures, one to’ 

indicate the end of the cemetery from his point of view and the 

other, an opening and closing of his hand, to indicate the flashing 

of the sign on and off,] 


In order to evoke different kinds of short or long images, the 
director. may ask for images or objects from a dream, objects fror 
childhood, objects you can hold in your hand, and so on. 

Here are a few examples of different kinds of coaching that helr 
accomph:.. verceptual discovery and the words that tell it: 

A young woman, very emaciated, very thin, lies underneath 


sheets in a hospital bed, A man, sitting in a chair beside the bed, 
holds her hand in both his hands. She’s dying... 


The teller, an older man, begins to take a vague, summarizing 
approach. The director coaches, “What do you touch, smell, hear?” 


Her hand feels cool, not right to him. She’s talking constantiv, 
and her voice is weakening. The smell of ether is strong, every- 
where, in the corridor, in the room. The man feels desperation. . . 


The director coaches: “Where does he feel it physically?” 
He feefs numb, pain in his stomach, he can’t think of any risht 


responses to her. He’s most conscious of her voice getting: 
weaker and weaker. 


The director may ask for short sights suggested by a sound (or by 3 
smell, or a touch, etc.) A short “sound image” such as that of “blood 
dripping into a face bowl” may become a longer image. 

“Stand back away from it. Let it expand, See it. What happens 


ae 


Next? 
Longer Tellings—-What Happens Next? 


A longer telling that was eventually written: 


Lyndon Johnson goes into his bathroom in the Whits House with 
4 towel wrapped around his waist, carrying the how -ae phone, 
which is attached to 4 long wire. It goes with him everywhere he 
xovs. He pats the hot-line phone dawn... 


The gesture of carrying the phone gets the teller into Lyndon’s point 
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of view, with a strong suggestion of earnestness and the sligh tly 
helpless bumbling that goes with it. In the telling the audience sees 
Lyndon from the outside and also identifies with his point of view, 
and the laughter is that of recognition. 
“See it! The hot-line phone! Where does he put it?” 
He puts it ona small platform clamped to the tub. He unwraps 
the towel and steps into his big bubble bath, sinking down with a 
sigh [the teller gives a gesture or suggestion of bodily expression 
with each sight], And the phone rings. The hot-line phone 
riiys ..- 


The teller looks at once surprised and entranced. The director 
recognizes the look and knows that the teller hears and sees the 
phone ringing. The director coaches: “Keep going, Let it kappen. See 
it and let it happen.” , 

Lyndon grabs it and the receiver slips out of his bubbly fingers 

and falls into the bath [the workshop laughs}. He scrambles onts 

his knees in the tub and saws the line up and down, pulling the 

receiver up, : 


The teller stops, with a wild look, and again the director coaches: “See 

it. Let it happen. Keep going.” 
He cradles it to put it to his ear [the teller crouches slightly in his 
chair to suggest LB] on his ke. sin the tub and looks down at the 
receiver, seving it from outside LBP and also taking LBI's point 
of view] and bubbles start coming, out of the earpiece. He 
can’t hear what the message is. It must be important. It's the hot- 
line. He stares at a bubble puffing up and when the bubb!e breaks 
a couple of words come out: “...is it...” Another bubble 
breaks, A uple of more words: "... you, Mr. President!” But 
now there are many bubbles piling out of the earpiece, and the 
messane is fragmented. He starts poking with his finger to break 
the bubbles and set the message faster and more coherently... 


(The complete telling can be read in Play | in The Story Workshop Reader 
[Columbia College Press, 1970], in which some participants writings 
from Story Workshop classes are collec ted.) 

In foct this telling was a retelling, or a reformulation and a 
retelling of a piece of writing about LBJ in a roam made of peanut 
brittle. The student had come in late from staying in the college's 
typing room to finish the piece about LB]. Sharp with him for being 
late, the Story Workshop director pointed at him for a telling just as 
he bent to sit down in his chair, gaining the impact of the unbalanced 
moment. Radically different from the original writing, and wonder- 
fully more imaginative, this telling illustrates the use of gaing to the 
imayinative sources for reformulating and rewriting and of the use 
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of the oral Story Workshop exercises in exploring retelling oppor- 


tunities, 

- The director usually instructs students to tell orally in the third 
person and in the present tense. In conversational tellings in every- 
day life, people frequently use the present tense unconsciously to 
communicate .with immediacy. For instance, a well-known linguist 
said to me on the phone recently. “There | arm, riding along 55th 
Street on my bicycle and a man opens his car dvor in front of meand 
sends me ass over tea cup...” 

A Vietnam telling: a patrol, crossing « river, receives fire; and then 
ten minutes later, walking through elepharit grass (“when seven men 
have walked single file through elephant grass, there’s a path”), the 
sergeant sees a couple of quick movements around a hooch, [The 
teller kept slipping into the first person and past tense arid losing the 
distance, which made the seeing possible in the third-person present 
tensy.] When the soldiers reached the hooch, they found an opening, 
with stéps cut-in the dirt, of a bunker dug beneath it, probably 
containing the people who had fired on them. [The director coached 
the teller frequently and vigorously to make the effort to stay in the 
third-person present tense.] When the medic squatted by the opening 
with a Vietnamese-English card in his hand and shouted down into 
the bunker for the people to come out, there was no answer. He 
tosses a CS grenade into the bunker, and smoke drifts up through 
the opening and through holes in the side of the hooch, revealing 
firing holes for weapons that the soldiers had not seen until this 
moment. Now sounds come from down there, coughing, sniffling, a 
baby crying... Two participants in the semicircle reacted strongly 
(and almost iramediate ‘ly at this point) against the telling, trying to 
stop it because they realized the soldiers would ’ ‘frag” the bunker, 
and there would be “just meat down there.” Strong “breakthrough” 
material in almost every workshop will be experienced ambivalently 
in some way by some participants even though its reverberation. 
eventually aids their writing progress. 

The teller depended upon the director's use of authority, and upon 
the supportive listening of others, to make it possible for the telling 
to continue, for the imaginative state of mind to be present. Most of 
the workshop participants listened raptly and were moved by the 
profound ambiguity of their feelings of recognition in hearing it. 
Many such Story Workshop experiences suggest research into writ- 
ings where the group decides the content and quality and into 
writings where the teacher-director exercises Aue and au. 
thority that extends the range of the content and aualily. 
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Oream Tellings--What Happens Next? 


in dream tellings Story Workshop coachings also emphasize third- 
sereon present tense in order to achieve immediacy and the distance 
of seeing—of being, able to see—and the permission to let the dream 
aappen fully and perhaps trigger a longer imaginative movement. 
The teller may write it in first, third, second person and probably 
write in the common “narrative” tense, the past tense, even if the 


oral telling was in third-person present tense, 
A man is looking earnestly, with a sense of danger, for the 
“unreal” object ina cluster of objects ona desk in front of him. 
[Teller gives eye movement of man checking out the objects. 
Pencils. Blotter, Ink bottles. Clock. Paperweight. A rack of 
pencils. He’s got to find the object that looks like a real object but 
is in fact the guise and hiding place of some other kind of being. 


That was as far as the dream went, and the teller appeared to be 
finished. The director sensed the potential dynamic of a story. 
"Concentrate on this sight now, and let a new sight develop.” This 
instruction can introduce the “What happens next?” principle clearly. 
He reaches out suddenly and picks out a yellow pencil [the 
gestare is precise: the man holds the yellow pencil in his left hand - 
while he gets out his knife with his right hand] and with the 
point of his knite slits the pencil down the side, down to where 
the lead would be, bus instead out oozes the guts of the hidden 


being... 


The director asks out of his own curiosity (an important principle of 
well-trained coaching): “How does he know that an object ts unreal?” 
He knows, he knows—ah, he finds them by smell, they have jast 
a faint smell of burnt hair. You would think, to look at it on the 
shelf of the cupboard, that this is just an ordinary can of paint 
thinner... 


Abstract Telling Exercises 


Many oral telling and writing exercisés move not from the specific 
impression but from the general and the abstract, from concept and 
form and principle, to the imaginative event. These include such 
generals as monsters, Person-Action-Person, Person-and-Object, 
imaginary societies, parody or retellings of strongly defined basic 
forms which incorporate a clear sense of address, l-you or small 
eroup-vou (folktale), What’s-the-story-about? and so on. Specific and 
eeneral approaches are not mutually exclusive. They work very well 
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together. It broadens and heightens the potential of a class to use 
both. 

When introducing an “abstract” exercise, the director usually 
devotes some time to talking about the principles of the exercise and 
siving a few concrete examples, The “abstract” word exercises—and 
the other abstract exercises—can be directed into highly imaginative, 
profoundly felt oral telling or writing. The abstract exercises “bridge” 
from the general to the specific, just as the Story Workshop exposi- 
tory steps usually “bridge” from reading to oral telling to writing, 
(The latter transition requires a separate, full discussion.) 

“See the monster at work!” the director coaches. “See him getting 
somebody!” In monster and other imaginative tellings that proceed 
from “abstract” or “general” suggestion, perceptions of common 
naturalistic and realistic relationships of all kinds become vivid and 
precise, “See what the monster sees! See it from his point of view! 
What happens next?” 

The director's coachings enable the teller to get into the point of 
view and to see it so that the audience can see and respond to it. Vivid 
monster tellings occur: the toilet monster, the fishing lure monster, 
the sidewalk monster, the garbage monster. Most students also write 
strongly during a “monster” session. 

Sometimes in the writing the teller goes back in: time to explain 
how the image occurred, instead of letting the central, catalytic image 
generate the movement of the imaginative event. In the writing of 


‘the telling, the piece comes alive wher it reaches the material of the , 


original telling bit then does not go beyond it. A common error is to 
spend the writing effort in trying tu explain how the image came 
about, its prior history, rather than to go with the energy and 
movement, although there are occasional exceptions to this nearly 
general rule. (See “The Stalk of the Wisconsin Squonk” in The Story 
Workshop Realer for a story where the ending image was the catalytic 
one told orally in a Story Workshop class.) 


The In-Class Writing 
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done directly after the general oral telling period in the middle of the 
‘lass, more time may be devoied to reading some of the writings 
sloud. The reading aloud of the in-class writing to the immediate 
judience frequently carries the students dynamically into the full 
writing process. , 

A specific telling exercise may be used for or may lead into the in- 
class writing, or a specific reading may be explored for writing 
possibilities. Dreams, events, or memories may be specifically as- 
signed. Or the director may suggest that the students take some- 
thing ‘from the word exercises or the oral tellings or perhaps 
something the students didn’t get a chance. to tell that still feels 
strong ta them. The director can put a short time limit on it ("Five 
minutes!”) or let the writing go for a longer period. Over the period 
of a school term, the director may begin extending the in-class 
writing and “read-back” period, because in this exercise everything 
discovered in the class moves readily into writing. 

The director usually coaches the in-class writing in ways similar to 
the coaching of oral telling: “See it and tell it to the paper.” "Get the 


sense of telling it to someone right at the beginning.” “Let your pencil * 


be an extension of your voice, an extension of your seeing.” “Listen 
to your voice, for your voice.” “See the imaginative event. Let it 
happen.” “Write not knowing necessarily what's going to happen 
next. Write knowing some of what happens next but not necessarily 
all or any of it.” “Tell it as fast as you can, as clearly as you can, as 
fully as you can. We'll read some of them here in the class.” You 
change your instructions to meet just about any contingency or point 
of writing concentration, You seek to’ gain and enforce a focus of 
concer tration without proscribing any possibility. 

You may coach participants to change points of view from first to 


third person or third to first; to switch from one character's to. 


another’s point of view: to perceive “catalogues” or sequences of 
objects or actions; to change tenses; to change forms; and so on. You 
may coach for just about any principle essential to the form or 
address or development of almest any kind of writing. You may coach 
students to keep on writing when they try to stop. 

Often students will come to write readily and capably in class, 
while they still resist writing alone outside the class. The state of 
imaginative seeing—an integrated readiness of voice, movement, and 
seeing—makes the in-class writing more accessible to the student. 
This “habit” of welcome and readiness begins to develop alongside, 
and to penetrate and break up, the “habit” of resistance. (This 
welcome-resistance attitude toward the activity of writing may pique 
the interest of certain researchers.) 
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_The ‘tasks that one perceives, sets, accepts, discovers for onesel 
bring about the greatest realization of one’s abilities. The Stor 
Workshop method should facilitate and provide a context for sucl 


choices. 


The In-Class Oral Reading 


The directoy devotes fully one-fourth to one-third of the class period 
of four hours to reading aloud, coaching the students toward a clear 
reading experience. In the reading chosen for this period, and in the 
assigned reading, the director keeps before the students a wide 
spectrum of writing possibilities and forms, of different voices and 
kinds of seeing—stories, poems, factual pieces, novels, scientific 
observations. You select readings that demonstrate that nothing 
human is alien to writing. You select readings that guide a particular 
development of the class, theme, or goal, 

Few students know that the reading aloud experience can be 
tremendously stimulating, enjoyable, instructive, replete with dis- 
covery possibilities. The director's own reading aloud to the work- 
shop communicates strongly every level of his or her appreciation, 
excitements, and perceptions. The students also read aloud, coached 
by the director, and if possible, particularly in beginning classes, each 
student reads aloud each session. In the oral reading the students 
hear their voices join the many voices of the common English 
language. Initially the student probably reads aloud too fast, and the 


fy 
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quality of the imaginative event of even the finest writing becames 
dim and hurried. In order to achieve the discovery of the ways of 
telling a story in the student's perception and voice, and the discovery 
of the student’s voice and seeing too Mee Sstor coaches the 


readings. 

The chapter “Stubp nits a Waale” t+ 
example fior in-class readiag ahiud ts 
and telling come together, The dAirvctor tirst hands the baak toa 
student chosen probably for responsiveness, though you obviously 
want everyone to read aloud, The student takes the director's chair in 
the front of the semicircle, which brings about a heightened sense of 
audience, and the director takes the student's chair in the semicircle, 
so that the director coaches the reading from the vantage of listening 
to it from the semicirele’s outside point of view. Or the director may 
pass the book to a student in the semicircle and have the student 
address che reading to another student in the semicircle, “Dear su- 
and-so ...,” to develop primary awareness of the sense of address. 

“Read each word, word after word, see everything there for you to 
see—objects, people, actions, everything,” the director coaches. “Give 
each word fully, listen to the story in your voice.” 


2. aan Offers ah excellent 
a2, all principles of seeing 


IE to Starbuck the apparition of the Squid was a thing of portents, 
to Queequeg it was quite a different object. 

“When you see him “quid,” said the savage, honing his 
harpoon in the bow of .... 


“Soe it! Everybody see him honing his harpoon in the bow of the 
boat! And slow-w-w-w down!” 
_- honing his harpoon in the bow of his hoisted boat, “then you 
quick see him ‘parm whate.” 
The next day was exceedingly still and sultry, .... 
“Every word! Exc-c-ceeding s-s-still and »-s-sultry. Read each word!” 


cand with nothing special te engage them, the Pequod’s crew 
could hardly resist the spell of sleep induced by such a... 
“That's it! Slow-w! Listen to the voice of the story in your vaicel” Pas 
+ j i a 2 i. a . ae a r i. 7 ca 
director makes a gesture to indicate something of how the shucee 
can fisten to the story in his or her voice. “Listen to it as if from the 


outside!’ 


* 


_. induced by such a vacant sea. For this part of the Indian 
Qeean through which we then were voyaging is not what 
whalemen calla lively yround; that is, it affords fewer glimpses 
of porpol vel dolphins, flying-fish, and other vivacious denizens 
of more stirring waters, than those off the Rio de la Plata, or the 
in-shore ground off Pern. 
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The director coaches to evaphasize principles of image and movement 
and to gain the catalytic imaginative power of the audience's listen- 
ing. In this passage you may coach for perceptive heightening of the 
sibilants and give an undulating ge-ture for the heightening of the 
prose rhythm. 


It was my turn to stand at the foremast-head; and with my 
shoulders leaning against the slackened royal shrouds, toand fro 


lidly swayed... 


“Everyone see Ishmael holdir.y onto the shrouds [you stretch out 
your armsin a gesture to give the image of Ishmael] and see the ship. 
rocking [you give a rocking gesture with your hand] so that the masts 
sway Igive a gesture of masts swaying], and Ishmael sways back and 


... to and fro lidly swayed in what seemed an enchanted air. No 
resolution could withstand it: in that dreamy mood losing all 
consciousness, at last my... 


“Exaggerate it! Exaggerate everything you see, feel, perceive!” This 
instruction usually heightens voice and image. Sometimes exag- 
geration parodies the story in ways rich with recognition and 
discovery, Usually it expands and Sives variety to awareness of the 
seeing and the voice, 

.- soulwent out of my body; though my body still continued to 


Way... ae 


The director concentrates on listening to the story, and your coach- 
ings enhance the developing spell. You may Whisper your coaching, 
gesture with your hands. 

— The class continues, with perhaps two or three more students 
reading aloud, and completes ‘an exciting experience of the telling of 
the killing “of the whale. Much comes clear about how-to-do-it 
writing too, the function of gesture in oral telling and in writing, how 
the whalenien chased and killed the whale, the sense of movement 
aad imagery that tells what the people are doing. 

The director should realize the necessity of repeating and varying 
these basic instructions with each reading and with each reader in 
every class period to make sure that the students achieve a height- 
ened, clear experience of the reading materials. 

For students well-trained with affected voices that prevent them 
from perceiving the story and hearing its voice, “Let your voice alone! 
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See and hear the story in vour voice and let your voice alone!” isa 
principled instruction, : : 

You frequently encounter a student attitude that the coaching 
must be intended as a “corrective,” and the student shrinks, freezes, 
wilts, and generally resists the coaching until he or she realizes that 
the director aims the coaching to bring forth a potential that will 
always vary.in quality of impact rather than to correct the reading to 
some impossible, known “standard.” You may find many ways to 
reach a more positive attitude in such students. 

"Basic coachings are: “Read each word, word after word, Give full 
value to each word.” “See it.” “Listen to your voice.” “Listen to your 
voice as if from the outside.” “Listen to the story in your voice.” 
“Read each word, word after word, and trust that the sentence will 
end, will come to its own end.” (This instruction often enables 
students to make sense of passages with complicated sentence | 
structure.) "Be aware of what is happening right at the moment in| 
the story,as you read it.” “Trust that the sentence will have its own 
shape, rhythm, movement. end, without imposing an.end to it.” 
“Exagerate it” “Slowew-werw. Slow-Ww-tWew, Slower, Slow.” Many 
coachings will direct concentration towards specifics in the story: "See 
the footman drinking from the glasses!” “Listen to the repetition of 
the cesses!” ‘ ; 

More demanding reading exercises are exaggerate, Monotone; and 
dreamy-slow, performed ‘a succession. It’s easy for most participants 
so exaggerate the perceptions and voice of a story when reading 
aloud, Menoton and abeamne slow are demanding, trance-like reading? 
exercises. Some participants have found ctuygerite and pronotone to be 
keys in the discovery of voice and movement in writing, too. 

The Story Workshop oral reading may jead to writing, may 
stimulate the participants’ writing, impulses. For instance, the pas- 
sage of Richard killing the Kitten: in Black Bow evokes similar yet 
unique memories for nearly everyone. Vivid writing discovery may 
occur directly after suf a reading. Students may also be yuided to 
generalize and then move from their generalization to other specific 
events. Howe read Blake's “The Mental Traveller,” the transforma: 


tion principle leads sameone to write, dea yours woman did, of an 


ald man wh f noes toa refrigerator dnd takes out chocolate-covercd 


vieces af ath he eats a chocolate-covered earlobe. Asche eats, he 
k iM 


wrows Vorrges 

Participagts may take the structure of relationships and move- 
mentoof telling, ioe stery and write another story. The universal 
principle in Gogol’s “Phe Nose” is se clear that the part of the body 
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that becomes separated and audaciously independent can be the head, 


in itself for catalyzing and organizing perceptions, 

iuxtaposed readings from literature can be used to compare 
approaches and evoke discovery of the similarities and differences in 
Ainds of wsritoy: time-distance relationships, points of view, meta- 


phor and simile, different voices, and the like. 
Cbaiege Hendin ned Woiticy “leotarntents 


bac diector vives outside reading and writing dssizmme its. Vu 
assign books and pieces to be read, some of which will be read alouc 
in the class. [tis important that the assigned readings be engagi ., 
demanding of student capacity, illustrative of telling-writing priv ci 
ples, and possess the quality of eliciting the students’ impulses to 
write. In Story Workshop practice, hundieds of readings have been 
found that meet these requirements and work with teachers and 
students of differing personalities and beckgrounds. These readings, 
though not currently anthologized, sheuld be treated as a library 
providing: the most dikely engayoment of the students’ seeing, and 
vore. Phe content, range, kind, and variety of assigned readings 
vedPeaht a cparate discussion, 

The direcior encourages the students to write every week. You ask 
then: to finish writings started in the in-class writing exercise, to 
write dreams, events, attempts at stories, images, poems, observa- 
Hons, pages of words and image tellings, or any other kind of writing 
that seems appropriate. 

Youusk students to Keep a journal. It should bea private journal, 
and student. may soon tind that the strongest aser is in thei 
minds when they find what they are willing ana oot willing to put 
tnt the journal, To regard journal writing as prewriting cuts the 
Vern process into pieces and diminishes the possibility that the 
meurnal writings may be valuable and complete in and of itself, A 
uectulinstruction is: When you write in the journal, try to write in 
complete sentences much of the time. Raise your effort that much!” 
Ht hoyhtens the discovery proc 
qibnaty to lave the same depree of scemg, perception, and express 
vs another form of writing. The director asks to see parts of the 


Fin journal writing if we expect its 


wag * 


—— bad 
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students to read 


lthat the student is willing te show and ask 
Three or four sessions, is 


arn 
sud from their journals in the class. 
dich o variety of journel readings occur, heighten the quality of 


vy the student journals and heighten the students’ writing in 


Pitan 
he students’ journal passages will be lively and 


neral. Frequently t 
{Lot possibilities, while their more formalavriting, remains tard 
sthout content, effect, voice, sceiny. You should point oui the 


sential connection between the journal and the formal writing. 


In in-class oral readings trem journals, students’ first choices of 


to read aloud frequently shoo less quality than the second 


roiee. An experienced direc tor- writer may Begin to observe that a 
aringss and sense of risk about their strengths makes student put 


[sn des 


reward the “lesser” choice first. Phace occasionally asked students to 
ake a choice fora journal reading, and when it’s made [ask them te 
make a accond choice end then te look at the two and take the risk of 
fading: the “stronger” one. You should usually have a second round 
f readings. In individual conferences with teachers whe are not fully 
-ained or experienced, you frequently see thai the director-teacher 
ickhs the “lesser” choice trom a student's folder of wreings. The 
ropensity of many students and teachers to make the “Tesser” 
hoice, and its effect upon the quality of effort and writing achieved, 
Wwites research, (See discussion of teacher-reflection in the section 
vaded “Research Possibilities.” This constitutes part of the research 
uggestion about the impact upen student writing of the teacher's 
bility te recognize good writing and the process necessary to achieve 
i 
The oral tellings offer possibilities for the student to explore in 
and frequently result in complete stories oF ther pieces of 
» struggle to 

‘ephoan. 
or possi- 
wy clarity, 


vriting 
writing. The participants should be guided inte | 
fiscover and develop their voices and their capaci s 
You read the student’s writing handed in to you w ihe 
vility and for directions, for moments of presence. 
imagination. You keep the etudent’s work for the entire term 


nsight, 
ci-chiss reading of 


n order to have an overview of it and to plan the 
student work and the one-to-one tutorial conferences. 

The time that many teachers of writing spend in red-pencil editing 
yy atudent writing, is dimest always more productively spent in one- 
‘o-one conferences. You ask 2 student to rewrite a piece when the 
movement, and presence is dise ernible in 


lente to move on quickly to other writing 
tlife in them. However, 


sossibility of image, ¥ 
t. You encourage stue 
rather thar attenty | to rewrite pieces withe 
siting In one form or another. 


most writiyy is re 
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ry Workshop approaches to rewriting can be used in the 
class and in the one-to-one tutorial conference. Anv useftui, percep- 
tive approach to rewriting can be include. . You find that you go to 
the sources of seeing, voice, and sense of movement and form to 
retelliresense/reformulate/rewrite a plece, even to make the most 
sophisticated leaps of form, timing, and expressios, 


The Reading Aloud of Student Writings 


Student writings are read aloud at the i rst sign of life in the writing, 
anda portion of most class periods is given to such reading, a portion 
ths: should it crease in the course of aterm, You should not wait for 
a perfect piece of writing. You should begin by the third week. 

Here you select and identify the responses of seeing and voice 
emery os in the p ocess and begin to identify effective writing and’ 
bring it before the class. The students see and kear their own writing 
and perceive the response of the others in the semicircle, They hear 
and see the work of other participants. Recall emphasizes strengths 
and clarity of all kinds in the students’ writings, and the director 
usually deliberately avoids a critique discussion. (Specific exercises 
such as Recall-and-Comment and Recall-and-Question develop cri-- 
tique capacities with imaginati.e impact.) Here the capacity of the 
immediate audience to appreciate, discriminate, recogniz®, react in 
some way to what happens in writing comes through clearly to the 
writer, Also, the immediately responsive audience arouses deep 
impulses and eagerness to tell and write, 

It is best to err on the side of icading too much student writing 
rather than too little. As. the school term proceeds, a writing 
momentum builds from the dvaamic relationship of the participant- 
wrirer to the audience, 


Ending Recall 

The ending Recall—“See it again! Tell it as. if it’s happening right 
now!--can be one of the richost, must enjoyable times in a Story 
Workshop class, a time in which much reinforcement and further dis- 
covery occur, and the director and the Participants experience a unity 
of effort and result, Tho director should usually set aside a certain 
time for the ending Recal! (See the earlier description of the Recall 


exercise.) 


The A fetion logy af Pfeil © APs 


‘principal Story Workshop tutorial exercise is that of the Juxtaposed 


lean 
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int. page from each of three, four, 


Readings. You take, let’s say, the 
five, or six of the student's s pieces and arrange those first pages in an 
orde: designed to heighten and thus help you and the student explore 
patterns and emerging: or latent strengths. You may not always see a 
pattern, and you can use the Juxtaposed Readings to find whatever is 
there. Then ask the student, “Read to me as tuan audience, as to the 
worksbep. Listen to your voice, and see what you pick up that comes 
through particularly clearly.” Here you may enumerate the kinds of 
things that you yuean or you may simply say, “what comes through 
particularly clearly for wt reas. on.’ After the student reads the set of 
first pages iv) succession, vau ask him or her to point out and read 
aloud the “fs particularly clear” sights, phrasings, passages, and the like 
that he or a recognized, You may have students bracket with a 
pencil these sean that come through more clearly than what's 
around them You may ask «her questions that are guided discovery 
questions for you and the student. Then you select second or third 
pager from the same pieces to be read in succession, then ending 
pages. Many combinations are possible depending upon the student's 
work and the di ector’s perce; tion of it. In fact, you will experience 
the best results if yor: use the Juxtaposed Readings exercise as a 
method of discovery for yourse and the student. 

Be wswore of the language you and the student use to identify the 
better passages. You may find that she raore develcped writer, when 
he or she says “like si ch and such passape.” identifies accurately 
those jassages that come thoooyth varticalarly clearly” or “more 
dearly’ on that pose or iss coe sosement. But many students 
become judymentilly confused when the, say, “TD like...” In tis- 
courage-nent, ‘inceriainty, and confusion, they declare, “Well, Ede-°’t 
really like anvthing here!” leaving it up to you. So it is crucially 
important the: you coach most students: “I did vt ask for what vou 
think you like or don’t like. asked for what comes through ‘parti- 
cularly clearly’ or ‘mere clearly’ in your voice, ir your seeing, while 
you're reading it aloud to me. And anything e'se at all that yeu pick 
up, anything you remember, anything that he ppens in your mind as 
you read, av cthing you notice,” Then many students begin readily to 
eit a ae tter F wating aeeuantely, You oon then coach them to 


1 


“ha be ble te set up a pjustanased Reading, you must vourself be 
able to perceive the distinctions in the student’s writings. The 
luxtaposed Readings exrr. ise permits you to guide the student to dis- 
covery of certain matters determined beforehand, but :t most impor- 
tently leaves the tutorial conference wide open to what the student 
ind vou perceive in the course of the exercise, which often enhances 
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and akers what you've otherwise prepared. You frequently find 


perceptions about the student’s work that vou simply could net have 


During the tutorial, your take notes on the observations and 
lanyuaye the student uses te talk about the material fand about the 


process and potenual of wreiag ith You con then use th ssudent’s 
own languaye, add Story Workshop language to it, wad give the 
stint your notes. 


esploratory, dscave 


ry exercise that can be suided to concentrate on 


rmore specific matters and also on wider matters in the student's 


eve 
WITHIN. 

Sou will aheavs 0 .- wane! a student who consistently 
identifies teal oeeses - >  Dasscees as “strengths. You chow. 


recognize tirst that this... bbe a sattern with a few stucents and as. 
veursell wha os happening. “non smould point out toe them what you 
hearas their steemsths and kee; coaching for the © rceagnition of 
them. This tendoney of soe stuvents to ciake the lesser choice is 
similar te other; tterns of students, teachers, and writers who put 
forward lesser choiwes as their fiest choices. In the case of some black 
students, Us easy fo explain ys. oy they pick flit passages if those tend 
more toycird standard Englieh, woile more vivid passages use dialect, 
You may couch the student to become mere aware of the relationship 
of his er her voice te “standard” English. In other cases, a few 
students call sivenath. weekoe cos ond weaknesses strengths, which 
sunsests anether point For research. Clarity” con be used in place of 


ostrength. 


Many beginning writers: and writers in general-leave out of 
their writing that which is siromeest. richest, most clear, ambiguous, 
resonant, moving and merhodnaily leave it out. AO frequently 
productive instruction: “Wrac de you see, what are you aware of, 
while reading the page aloud, that is part of the story but not in the 
writing on the page?” 

In the tatorial conference, oe Story Wornaiop director may ask 


students how they so about write. What were the ideas, images, 
intenvoens, and Feelings vou had when vou started this piece?” Then 
the quest: ons set more specific: What did vou see, what was the first 
Imaye that came to your” Tf the piece beyin inoan oral telling, you 


may kno clearly what vou re looking: for. 


Story Workshop of ohne. cesture, and reading exercises are 
used by the director: i terial conferences too. 
When students res we tite aloud, with the coaching and 
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guidance of the director they often perceive waere the movement of 
apiece of writing actually begins They discover and heighten their 


perceptlons of what a sentence is. or paragraph, or the general OFrgza- 


piston of a piece of writing, at the same time that they discover and 
howhten their general ability te write. When they read obscure, 
confused, inadequate, or awkward and po oectentious phrasings aloud, 
with attention to seem and listening toatin their voices, they often 


find that these phrasings are not celling what the» ccally see or what 


is really happening. Sometimes the student is reaching for a rich, 


strona, leading pocception of gelationship, image, or ovent and uses 
pretentious, aivkivard phrasing as a sherthand vo avoid exploration 
oft ote a wom: to tose contral of its movers oot tea be ove 

whelmed by possibility and unselected detail. Goce sure way not te 
lose control is ta suppress movement almost entirely, which sup- 
presses the discovery of the stery; thus, the writer never achieves 
aul “controb.” 

students whe seldom det themselves cuish reading a sentence 
ahooof without -tambling about in order to contuse- themselves show 
Qoomi ct resistance te movement in their © citing. Wher students 
cesist mesement inthe oval tellings and eadu ys, they usually resist 
irooowritenys. In some cases, such studeit= fev te controtand ¢ircum- 
scribe movement to the point of virtaaiy preventing, it trom happen- 
in. dn the Story Workshop “peer” tuterial program at Columbia 
College, un which advanced writing studen:s are trained to use Story 
Workshop techniques and exercises to tutor students severely defi- 
cent anowriuag and reading skills, these students’ difficulties in 
writip care csritly reflected in their oral resding: When they begin to 
eead more ably, their writing improves and vice versa, 

Talk, conversation, anecdote, discussion, or exchange of any kits? 
nat the teacher perceives to be helpful is a significant part of the 
“Hs bscovery tutericl too vad oan anv otse the d ote will not 
eave hanging. just because they are not yet discovered, certain 
vvints that need to be clarified) “rou should direct, nudge, puide, 
sphin, deowhatever av! vork. to move students toward their 
trenptss and the discovery Gf clarity and sirengths, which begin te 
sist and yrrow alongside the ald fabius of ovoidance, so that the 


trength= may be more frequently chosen. 

Sour responsiveness, Vout sending excitement aed pleasure in the 
tudent’s writings should never be withheld. students yrite more 
indamprove more in there writing when the director is anactive dis 
overing tester. The ing ‘uence exerts itsel ina thousand subtle 


vays, and ivexplicittea ell and show concretely ta the amount 
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and quality of writing produced by a class. Most teachers step (and 
students want to stop) or regard themselves as satisfied at 2 point in 
tie students’ development or in the writing of particular pieces 
where they are actually just beginning to reach the story, the 
potential of their seeing and their voice, the writing that they can 
actually accomplish. The Story Workshop director should be able to 
perceive when the student's partially suc ful expression and 
“almost” performance are not the full possibility. The deficiencies of 
many students in verbal skills training, are quite enough of a problem 
for the st: tents without adding a teacher’s deep resistance to writing 
and lack of awareness of writing and of writing possibilities and 


priorities. 


The Research Possibilities 


Researcher. might pay profitabic attention to the way implicit 
dssumptions plirase, shape, and direct the focus of a rescesh 
question. The field of the teaching of writing ebounds with assump- 
tiens, often with little documentation for them. In many cases, the: 
implicit assumption of a question promises to ve vf least as worthy of | 
research as the quastion itself, 

Persons inthe field repeat their questions about the relationship of 
speceh toccriting with a wide range of assumptions. Some assume 
implicitiy that, since writing and gesture-eve contact-speech occur in 
such obviousiy different media, there is no relationship between 
them; others that speech coineets to writing in some way, but tney 
are unsure of the evidence in their experience: while other writers. 
teachers, and students find a demonstrable, productive connection 
between the media of speech and writing. 

This concern in the field is in pert due to the vears of Story 
Workshop experience, to the documentation in Story Workshop 
anthologies and hterature, and to the increased attention given to the 
inethod at professional conferences and in teacker-training programs 
and the literature of the fickl In order for this question to embody 
Story Workshep theery, it sheedd be rephrased: rather than the 
relationship of speech to writings. ve should study the relationship of 


ns, the extens-on of physical voice into another 


medium that employs symbols in print to enable another person te 
recopnize, “hear,” and receive the voice and its communication. 
An important poins f. examination here is che selationsaip of the 
ability to “hear” your voice in writing to the devetopr of your 
ability to write. To “hear” your voice in writing, requite. an’ inter. 
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nalived Listener.” Story Workshop directors focus effort on the 
discovery of voice and upon arousing and deveioping the capacity to 
“hear” it, te feel it, and to “listen to itand for it.” This may deseritey 
ano internalived “vou” relationship. an immediate sense of a clear. 


receptive, responsive. “lscriminating audience ono vourselt. Story 


Workshop es perience contineals decumerts ine importance of this 
relatiopship on the process of Composirg, of learning toe wrae fi 
offers a major direction for research. Anecdotal interview histories of 
eXperiences in hearty one’s voice in writings could be most helpful. 

The develop sent ot the fntersalized Listener relates directly toe 
the heighteniny of efheciiy repression, seeing, movement, and orgie 
nization in writing. Well own atthors have had an impertect sense 


of thet torpudsead bie sor. Soetoro us alse have an imperfect Inter- 
nalized Listener, and yo ieed oa outside listener and an outside 
senec.of responsive atu! ther simple interview research could 
ae conducted info competing Oo various persons in the field of the 


teaching Of seritiar mean fe sense oc audience” and by other similar 
vermis, The term opeeere alse overlaps the term rec dn story 
Woo shop theary, vo.we in part contains the function of persous. 

Aostude could: be rate op the effects of various immediate 
ludiences operating acconcny tod ferent sets of rules. The immedi- 
ite Story Workshop oudience could be tested. in aany different 
‘ituations on different age levels, and compared to anmediate audi- 
nees Where negstive critical respense is permitted. Other audience 
‘ules might be tested Always the researches should look finally to 
he quantity and quality of writings produced. 

Aostudy could also be made ot the relationship between the devel- 


& al the | ane eli yoo born al 
‘ MOO OTR 


sntot the Interns cof itoner’s conse 

idienee and the sense of a not-physically-present, reading audience 
vhicn must be mternaliced, ina Story Workshop case history writing 
lass, a psychiatrist needed to have a face before him in order to 
vrite se he hired thee. ie ia sit by him. 

How dees the cupas ity to hear one’s voice in writing and to listen 
aitan! to discriminate in its workings manifest itself in children? 
Vhen ond where? What kind of educational spproaches and experi- 
neessurend outot schools! heipa oVhat kinds hinder or prevent it? 
2 there a poratoef ne return, an approximate aye after which the 
evelopment of this capacity say hardly oe accomplished at all er 
nly haphesaruiv? Story Work-hop experience sugpests that people 
efain the orpacity toa ee ttain extent until late in tite. Are there 


ler! 


see imagers and to “hear” ones voice which, if not accomplished 


ing, potential te 


ther carly dife experiences essential te the ui 
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early, bring about a point of no return or of diminishing returns! 
Does the range, variety, and intensity of fantasy play-life, alore and 
with others, influence the capacity for perception and voice in telling 
and writing? How do television and books differ in their influence on 
the seeing in fantasy play-life? 
Do children who crawl end explore freely and communicate fr 
I 


with adults manifest a more responsive capacity of the Internalized 


Listener? More responsi-e than whom or what? Do children who 
regularly climb trees, who explore and heighten their sens: «f 
balance and the challenge of motor response, see imapery with more 
depra and vividness and hear and use their voices with more facility 
tha, children who do not? Do they learn to read more readily? 

These questions of attitudes about physical life, though they 
appear to require correlation studies which have not been productive 
in other fields, do challenge important stereotyped sociocultural 
assumptions about writing and reading, For instance, do suppression 
and sublimation of sexual impulse srovide more impulse and energy 
for writing: Or do they actually diminish the capacities of voice and 
perception, the impulse ta write? The lives of many writers, such as 
Tolstoi, Ibsen, Dostoevski, Yeats, Faulkner, Kafka, Goethe, suggest 
that marriages and love affairs catalyzed important creative periods. 
Hew does our “high” cilture’s apparent exclusion of gestural ard 
other bodily auance of verbal expression affect attitudes about 
reading and writing and consequently affect. teacher-student rela- 
tionships and the ability of students to learn to read and write? For 
in innovative researcher, such questions may be intriguing. Fo- 
instance, a researcher might explore the relationship between pre- 
cise, vivid gestural ability and the ability to perceive and >hstract 
relationshins, sequences, patterns. Gestures, for example, appear to 
be frequently used to communicate the abstractions of physics and of 
technical diagrams. 

You car hardly study “seeing” and “voice” in writing unless you 
includ» writig replete with “seeing.” How does one research the 
inculea’ ia saa incorporation of attitudes toward writing in various 
riences? 


, &tadary, and undergraduate school expe 
Id be conducted on the effects upon writing skills of 
tastic decrease in oral reading by teachers and students 


prim 
A study cu 
the apparent d 
in grimary and secondary s .hools, One could study classes in primary 
and secondary schools where, for cone group, a writing and 
“readback” period is set aside each day of thirty to forty-five minutes, . 
while control groups go without such periods. In the first group, the 
writing vertod and its results would be clearly separate from other - 


” 
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verbal skills teaching that may be taking place during the day. One 


could also set up control groups testing basic forms of address against 
more abstracted senses of address. Several writing experiments could 
of immediate audience. 


of form and imagery, end of what, when read aloud, communicates 


at: 


be conducted with such groups: testing sen 


effectively to the class. Experiments could be conducted with the 
introduction of the following forms of writing into late primary and 


secondary educe ion: journals, diaries, letters, storvtelling, parodies 


of story and of poets forms with repeated salient patterrs (folktales, 
biblical tales, tne dozens, jump-rope rhymes, nursery rhymes, odes, 


and so ont These forms appear to release, aid, and abet the CApAciey 


to hear, sense, feel, listen to one’s voice (and the shared cultural 
voice! 

When on seeks to pass trom the state of inactivity (when one is 
supposed to be approaching the act Ob writing) to the active state of 
writing, oven oa very experienced writer often feels a dragging 
woidance up to the time of the engagement, release, and movement 
4 perceptions and voice. Then the resistance turns into welcome. 
Then, with the waiter putting one word after another, comes the 
ense of being carricd wlony, Fora few writers, it continues to be a 
sainful process. It exhilarates others. Does the hearing of your voice 
ir the voice of others cause your seeing and sense of movement? Or 
loes the seeing cause the hearing of your voice? Or do both occur? Is 
tthe word that bodies torth the vision or the. vision that summons 
he word and sense of movernent? Do we see to solve or solve to see? 
Vluch effort appears to be spent in many writing classes on trying to 
wlve problems before seeing, telling, and writing about them, Story 
Vorkshop experience and that of many writess of imovinative and 
Npository pieces suggest that we both see to salve and solve to see 
nd move trom the specif to the seneral and the general to the 
pecific separately and concurrently and that distortion of ability 
levclops if both capacities are mot actively cultivaced. We see 
maginatively in order tocommunicate, and we communicate in order 
u stimulate the imaspinations of others, 

Many primary and secondary school teachers (and underyraduate 
wachers tool using the Story Workshop method in their classes 
eport that therr young male students emerge strongly vn writing: for 
he first time and show leadership in writing, activites: Comparative 
tudies could be arranged on the hypothesis that certain methods of 
“aching exclude certain attitudes in order to maintain an assumed o 
esired form of social order, while other methods may be able to 
vlude persons with those attitudes. An associated hypothesis misht 
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ce that the teacher's method governs and enables students at least as 
much as the personality of the teacher. Another study inight be done 
of the ways that the personality of the teacher enhances the results 
of a teaching, method. 

The first “breakthrot:y:h” for most students occurs in oral telling in 
the class. What obstacle is removed to cause this breakthrough, 
enabling the tommunication of vivid imagery to the audience of the 
Story Work sop semicircle? The next breakthrough usually occurs in 
read coe class, where reader «cd class hear the reader's voice 
ined with the voice of the story. sta breakthrough occurs in the 
in-class writing: next, in journal weer x done outside the class; then 
in the writings done outside the + h may be read and received | 
by the audience in the class hal ces stances or obstacles are 
removed, set aside, or overcoues ror each » ‘ep of this process? [s it 


man fs 


one obstacle or avoidance-devense Sia pi aressively broken down 
and removed? Are. the rp sistances and obstacles permanently 
removed, or do they return: \ie they overcome in some situations 
and then “welcomed” back a. oo? Does the removal of the 
resistances to the active, integrated state of seeing and telling, of 
perceiving and writing, carry over into the life of the student? I’m 
suggesting that much‘in aur soziety works to create “avoidance 
defenses” and encourages avoidance of activity and concentration, 

The pressure or urgency of seeing something vevidly, “of having 
something to say,” appears to be particularly catals tie for learning 
process. Story Workshop directors point their effort fosvard such 
discovery. The “basic skills difficulties” of many students ao longer 
constitute such a formidable barrier te communication when this 
vivid seeing, this desire to communicate, wells up strongly, If the 
teaching of writing reache « the students’ sources of seeing and voice, 
are “basic skills” ‘earning processes more readily engaged? 

It appears that students write mere and improve more in theit 
writing whea the teacher actively writes on his or her own with good 
quality of finished result and that students write and explore verbal 


_ 


emedia more wilh ely and with. ce result when the teacher is an 


active good wri. 2. many case. cae studeats do not know that the 
teacher isan cert waiter, but tes -bove comparative results are 
obtained anyway. i save seen instances where teachers who for yess 
thought themselves to be good teachers, skilled in appreciation and 
encouragement but not in their personal writing. began actively 
vy and quantity 


writing and noticed remarkable changes in the quality 
rious effort all 


of their students’ writings, usuall svith more 


around in their classes. Phave seen other cases where the teacher was 
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w active Writer, relinquished it, and the writing results diminished 
wmong his or her studen:s. Often such a teacher refuse: fo see the 


and seeing in the -ttudents’ 


diminished presence and quality of voice 
Writings. 

The questions here are: How are things actually imparted trom 
eccher to student, from writing master to apprentice? Why does 4 
student learn more from a teacher who is an active good writer when 
he peavherewriter may know fess than other teachers about 
caactated areas of knowledge: about the terms of abstract gram- 
nar, for instances? Do students learn more about the use of “correct” 
tondord grammari their writing from a teacher whe is an active 
fond writer: 

That teachers get what they ask for, whether they want itor not, is 
in important point of research. An appropriate question is: flow can 
cochers ask for and eet what they want without giving inhibiting, 
cluding, confusing Gaubl message? : 

Research rato the use and effect of prohibitions and permissions 
vhich teachers sug est to students could produce interesting results, 
Tor instance, ae may secure ad fos uso comentialion boy requiring: 
tudents in aclass to write in the present tens@or in the third person 
won the first person. These are instructions that secure cancen- 
ration by excluding seemingly ‘difficult’ choices. Whatare the long - 
erm, lasting effects? We could test exclusive instructions against 
nelusive ones. Does an instruction such as, Joen't use many 
djectiven!” actually divide a student's <ttenmtion, diminish positive 
oncentration by direeting part of his or her attention and energy to 
rying to satisty the in cructer’s wish? Where doves the student draw 
he Lae on how many adjectives? Ho the teacher does not soon Tift, 
eexplain, or recondition the exclusive instruction, what happens to 
he student's writing? What happens when a teaseper says, “Don't 
vrite long sentences!’ Does such a prohibition hove more lasting 
pact Upon younger peaple? Teachers brequentiv deact vat, “But 
hat’s not what Pimeant at alll’ toa student's toderstanding of an 
istruction. Different phrasings of instructions coat be tested. We 
ions, How 


ould test “should,” “don’t.” ang simple imperaine ve tite 


ow vou provide far the widest net oof learning, an) ha csverins 
ossibsitios: at the same ome securing a focus a soa paticn 
rithout using “don'ts” which may exclude importantopys cuaihes: 
ve might research the lasting effect of any instructions, 

This line of questioning brings us to the subject of pasitive arul 


evative teacher-reflection in student writings, a matter worthy of 


pscarch. A few vears ago while reading manuseriets fora student 
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anthology, [ realized that | could separate the pierces of writing into 
groups according to certe.n likenesses ef, for instance, voice, 
Each srouring: belonged to a 


perception, content, and attitude. 


particular teacher, end most 
like those with which | was familiar in the teachers’ writings. Thy 
feally good and effective pieces of writing, however, appeared to be 
largely free of teacher-reflection. In another instance, the students of 
length of the teacher’s own writings. Wher the teacher became a 
more active writer, the students began writing pieces of variable 
length. In anocher case, students spent their effort on childhood 
material with a certain attitude toward it similar to the “flat” side of 
the teacher's writing. In other cases, students reflected the “Flat” side 
of the teacher's voice. 

Wherever a teacher seeks to rind his or her avoidance defenses 
reinforced, students ustially, and obviously, reflect these negative or 
“flat’ sides of the teacher’s voice, perceptions, and values. In some 
cases, a teacher may stamp overt approval on sentimental writing 
and disapproval on writing with realistic or imaginative insights and 
movements, While Classes shift content, values, and attitudes in 
their writing to gain the teacher's approval. You can compare classes 
Where terchers’ ability to discriminate clear from al.nest cledr 
expression shows in the students’ writing against classes where 
teachers’ lack of this ability produces an "I’m O.K., you're O.K.” 
approval between them and their students. Some persons immedi- 
ately assert that teacher reflection of any kind is bad. Yet, millions of 
students laber every day to give teachers what they think teachers 


want. 


Students reflect in) positive ways a good teacher's sense for’ 


e\plorauion, experimentation, discovery, standards, and oppor- 
tunities of effective expression, Here the effect of the total presence 
of the teacher as a writer, ina const that enhances rather than 
suppresses positive, catalytic signals and recognitions, becomes ert - 
clafly apparent © This should not be construed to mean that every fine 
writer is a good teacher. Ht suggests ‘hat the teacher who is an active 
writer pets much better results than teachers who ere not. The 
writer must be a teacher, and the teacher must be trained.) 
Other questions invite attention. For example, if vou grow to 
adulthood instructed and believing that writing, is wi tiy Jifferent 
from oad unconnected to your physical voice, what effect does that 


iia aaa Pear at ra HA Pee Pe PR i Pe es ae ini ie Aone, a 
have tipon the direction and realization of your capacities for 


writing? Upon the access to and presence of “seciny” and image and 
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voice In vour writing? Do students’ writings on all levels reflect and 
Incorporate the values and attitudes of teachers, adults, and educa- 


Does the reflectien of certain values and approved 


tional sy=ten 
techna tl elements flatten the student's vere and dey 


hi- or her 


writing. aft clarity? heat. OF pa risGurs O6e be sssible for syriting dora f. 
students within a schoot contest and writing done concurren, + 
ultside it te have 
school, in “required” activity.) Does a certain bafflement about what 


BF 


examples of children’s writings done outside of 


he teacher wants, when the jeu revidently wants a yreat deal, aid 
students anorelving upon their reseurces for seeing, solving, and 
fiscovering. reaily etheo hive pression? 

What can be i ee in the reading environnzent, from 
thildhood to adulthood, thar draws forth and heizhtens a persan’s 


Wwareness of the pomoples of expressed imaye and mevemenc, 
weing and vowed Ts learbing te read easier when seving and voice in 
he materials compel the attention of the reader? A comparative 
tudy might be sing hewtalaen of the influences of clearly seer “chissi- 
wl’ adventare, stepense. fantasy. and folktale stories with strong 
ndividual vores upon children’. ability to see and express inmayery 
mh movement iw rey pols dydinest the influences of hause-serttten 
ind edited children’s literature oftered as texts In imeny primary and 
econdary classes and read in many homes. 


# 


7 ? 
rec toni Wi aie 


’ 
cd 


My 
ennai sae Poe? 
; 


preter that the chamys Pve in aie ror the Story Workshop me thou of 
eaching: writing be tested and studied within the context of the 
vhole of the Story Workshop methed and PUG with classes 
onduceted by bully certified Story Workshop dire tors, [ive observed 
hat, thoush teachers may Saroductively use Story Workshop tech- 
fiques and principles to infosm their teaching, learning restles with 
tudents are directly proportionate te dhe Kind, quality, mange, and 
mount of the teacher's Stas. Workshop trainings and writin ability. 

Frequently, teachers vethout fermal Story Workspop training 
ive three or fou oss Hn, sessions dh ad then do not Know where fo 
wor do not uresp the implications andor need of ongoing maye- 
aent. However, many teachers af writing do find their work usefully 
fluenced by Story Workshop theory dnd principles. We are speaking 
fa comples, structured, flexible approach, both immediate end fare 
eaching, in its workings. A particular aspect of the metho on be 
iraumscribed accurately for study only in reference to the whole 
tor, Workshop process, of which the aspect is dynamically a part. 

With experienced guidance, formal Story Workshop training allows 
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teachers to move from level to level, developing their capacities for 


writing and teaching writing. T 


is training can be accomplished in 
| ve than 


nye 


bee to fave anal hall vears, requires no more Emer ar 
many graduate training programs, and could actually be incorporated 
inte suh programs. 

We have observed over many vears and in many different situa- 


>in Stery Workshop participants and 


tions certain definite chan 


their writing. These observations suggest several studies that would 
be particularly useful to the teaching of writing: 


A carefully designed study of in-depth anecdotal histories (16, 
interview material of the process of perceiving and writing 
individual stories, particularly of excellent stories and other 
pieces written by students in Story Workshop and other writing 
classes and contexts. 

A study of the writing progress of individual students aver a 

period of time in Story Workshop classes with examples (and 
histories) of their prior writing along with a study of the 
writs progress of students in other kinds of writing classes, 
A study of the effects of Story Workshop and other writing 
classes upon the dreams of participants and upon the stimula- 
tion of their memories and the relationship of these effects te 
writing progress. 

A study of communication through oral-pesturalbeye contact 
language dnd image and story among preliterate peoples and the 
parallels te Story Workshop and ary other writing activity and 
communication in classrooms. 

A study of linguistic change occasioned by the Story Workshop 
method, of ability to make “dialect” choices, 

A study of group psychology as experienced in Story Workshop 
sittrations with normal well-defined Story Workshop writing 
saals, 

A study of the pieces of fiterature which have been most 
suceesstully and widely used by different teachers in different 
situations to elicit writing and illustrate writing principles in 
Story Workshop and ia other writing classes. : 
A study of the Story Workshop method asa means oF reaching 
academically ill-prepared students. 

A study of the reflection of writing “problems” in oral reading. 
The experience of the Story Workshop “peer” tutorial program 
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vests a dvnamic. positive relationship 


danmbia Calle 


and oF writing 


Seen increase of oral reading aywar 
abilicy and view versa 
ge of ins hss writing periods 


Astudy of teacher-direc tor codaehin 


in story Workshop contests and in other writings cliss Contes t= 


Astudvdt the Story Workshop approach asa way of maxiniiz- 
inst radividuel and soup possibilities for ‘peak Catalytic ex peri- 
ences with lasting impact foe students. 

Astudy of the story Workshop approach sand of other writing 
Chisses) for finding: unity adversity through the acceptance of 
Vor. 

ANstids ol the etfeets of teachers upon there STUY Of stories, 
with sequential drafts and other materiatas part of the docu- 
mentation, , 

Astuds ot the changes in teacher behavior Guede toned by Stary: 


Workshop teaming programs. 
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